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EXCERPTS FROM THE PREFACES TO THE 
FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS 


Tuis book is devoted to the presentation of the theory of the electromagnetic and gravitational 
fields, i.e. electrodynamics and general relativity. A complete, logically connected theory of 
the electromagnetic field includes the special theory of relativity, so the latter has been taken 
as the basis of the presentation. As the starting point of the derivation of the fundamental 
relations we take the variational principles, which make possible the attainment of maximum 
generality, unity and simplicity of presentation. 

In accordance with the overall plan of our Course of Theoretical Physics (of which this 
book is a part), we have not considered questions concerning the electrodynamics of continuous 
media, but restricted the discussion to “microscopic electrodynamics” —the electrodynamics 
of point charges in vacuo. 

The reader is assumed to be familiar with electromagnetic phenomena as discussed in 
general physics courses. A knowledge of vector analysis is also necessary. The reader is not 
assumed to have any previous knowledge of tensor analysis, which is presented in parallel 
with the development of the theory of gravitationai fields. 


Moscow, December 1939 
Moscow, June 1947 L. LAnbDAU, E. LiFsHItz 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH ENGLISH EDITION 


Tue first edition of this book appeared more than thirty years ago. In the course of reissues 
over these decades the book has been revised and expanded; its volume has almost doubled 
since the first edition. But at no time has there been any need to change the method proposed 
by Landau for developing the theory, or his style of presentation, whose main feature was 
a striving for clarity and simplicity. | have made every effort to preserve this style in the 
revisions that I have had to make on my own. 

As compared with the preceding edition, the first nine chapters, devoted to electrodynamics, 
have remained almost without changes. The chapters concerning the theory of the gravitational 
field have been revised and expanded. The material in these chapters has increased from 
edition to edition, and it was finally necessary to redistribute and rearrange it. 

I should like to express here my deep gratitude to all of my helpers in this work—too 
many to be enumerated—who, by their comments and advice, helped me to eliminate errors 
and introduce improvements. Without their advice, without the willingness to help which 
has met all my requests, the work to continue the editions of this course would have been 
much more difficult. A special debt of gratitude is due to L. P. Pitaevskii, with whom I have 
constantly discussed all the vexing questions. 

The English translation of the book was done from the last Russian edition, which appeared 
in 1973. No further changes in the book have been made. The 1994 corrected reprint 
includes the changes made by E. M. Lifshitz in the Seventh Russian Edition published in 
1987. 

I should also like to use this occasion to sincerely thank Prof. Hamermesh, who has 
translated this book in all its editions, starting with the first English edition in 1951. The 
success of this book among English-speaking readers is to a large extent the result of his 
labour and careful attention. 


E. M. Lirsuitz 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


As with the other volumes in the Course of Theoretical Physics, the authors do not, as a rule, 
give references to original papers, but simply name their authors (with dates). Full bibliographic 
references are only given to works which contain matters not fully expounded in the text. 


EDITOR’S PREFACE TO THE 
SEVENTH RUSSIAN EDITION 


E. M. Lifshitz began to prepare a new edition of Teoria Polia in 1985 and continued his 
work on it even in hospital during the period of his last illness. The changes that he proposed 
are made in the present edition. Of these we should mention some revision of the proof of 
the law of conservation of angular momentum in relativistic mechanics, and also a more 
detailed discussion of the question of symmetry of the Christoffel symbols in the theory of 
gravitation. The sign has been changed in the definition of the electromagnetic field stress 
tensor. (In the present edition this tensor was defined differently than in the other volumes 
of the Course.) 


June 1987 L. P. PITAEVSkKII 
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NOTATION 


Three-dimensional quantities 


Three-dimensional tensor indices are denoted by Greek letters 
Element of volume, area and length: dV, df, dl 

Momentum and energy of a particle: p and & 

Hamiltonian function: 7 

Scalar and vector potentials of the electromagnetic field: @ and A 
Electric and magnetic field intensities: E and H 

Charge and current density: p and j 

Electric dipole moment: d 

Magnetic dipole moment: 


Four-dimensional quantities 


Four-dimensional tensor indices are denoted by Latin letters i, k, /, ... and take on the values 
Only 2;.3 

We use the metric with signature (+ — — —) 

Rule for raising and lowering indices—see p. 14 

Components of four-vectors are enumerated in the form A! = (A°, A) 

Antisymmetric unit tensor of rank four is e“’", where e°!”? = 1 (for the definition, see p. 17) 

Element of four-volume dQ = dx°dx'dxdx? 

Element of hypersurface dS' (defined on pp. 20-21) 

Radius four-vector: x‘ = (ct, r) 

Velocity four-vector: u' = dx'/ds 

Momentum four-vector: p = (&/c, p) 

Current four-vector: j is (cp, PV) 

Four-potential of the electromagnetic field: A‘ = (@, A) 

OA, 0A; 
i k 
F;, to the components of E and H, see p. 65) 

Energy-momentum four-tensor T(for the definition of its components, see p. 83) 


Electromagnetic field four-tensor Fj, = (for the relation of the components of 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY 


§ 1. Velocity of propagation of interaction 


For the description of processes taking place in nature, one must have a system of reference. 
By a system of reference we understand a system of coordinates serving to indicate the 
position of a particle in space, as well as clocks fixed in this system serving to indicate the 
time. 

There exist systems of reference in which a freely moving body, i.e. a moving body which 
is not acted upon by external forces, proceeds with constant velocity. Such reference systems 
are said to be inertial. 

If two reference systems move uniformly relative to each other, and if one of them is an 
inertial system, then clearly the other is also inertial (in this system too every free motion 
will be linear and uniform). In this way one can obtain arbitrarily many inertial systems of 
reference, moving uniformly relative to one another. 

Experiment shows that the so-called principle of relativity is valid. According to this 
principle all the laws of nature are identical in all inertial systems of reference. In other 
words, the equations expressing the laws of nature are invariant with respect to transformations 
of coordinates and time from one inertial system to another. This means that the equation 
describing any law of nature, when written in terms of coordinates and time in different 
inertial reference systems, has one and the same form. 

The interaction of material particles is described in ordinary mechanics by means of a 
potential energy of interaction, which appears as a function of the coordinates of the interacting 
particles. It is easy to see that this manner of describing interactions contains the assumption 
of instantaneous propagation of interactions. For the forces exerted on each of the particles 
by the other particles at a particular instant of time depend, according to this description, 
only on the positions of the particles at this one instant. A change in the position of any of 
the interacting particles influences the other particles immediately. 

However, experiment shows that instantaneous interactions do not exist in nature. Thus a 
mechanics based on the assumption of instantaneous propagation of interactions contains 
within itself a certain inaccuracy. In actuality, if any change takes place in one of the 
interacting bodies, it will influence the other bodies only after the lapse of a certain interval 
of time. It is only after this time interval that processes caused by the initial change begin 
to take place in the second body. Dividing the distance between the two bodies by this time 
interval, we obtain the velocity of propagation of the interactson. 

We note that this velocity should, strictly speaking, be called the maximum velocity of 
propagation of interaction. It determines only that interval of time after which a change 
occurring in one body begins to manifest itself in another. It is clear that the existence of a 
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maximum velocity of propagation of interactions implies, at the same time, that motions of 
bodies with greater velocity than this are in general impossible in nature. For if such a 
motion could occur, then by means of it one could realize an interaction with a velocity 
exceeding the maximum possible velocity of propagation of interactions. 

Interactions propagating from one particle to another are frequently called “signals”, sent 
out from the first particle and “informing” the second particle of changes which the first has 
experienced. The velocity of propagation of interaction is then referred to as the signal 
velocity. 

From the principle of relativity it follows in particular that the velocity of propagation of 
interactions is the same in all inertial systems of reference. Thus the velocity of propagation 
of interactions is a universal constant. This constant velocity (as we shall show later) is also 
the velocity of light in empty space. The velocity of light is usually designated by the letter 
c, and its numerical value is 


c = 2.998 x 10! cm/sec. si) 


The large value of this velocity explains the fact that in practice classical mechanics 
appears to be sufficiently accurate in most cases. The velocities with which we have occasion 
to deal are usually so small compared with the velocity of light that the assumption that the 
latter is infinite does not materially affect the accuracy of the results. 

The combination of the principle of relativity with the finiteness of the velocity of propagation 
of interactions is called the principle of relativity of Einstein (it was formulated by Einstein 
in 1905) in contrast to the principle of relativity of Galileo, which was based on an infinite 
velocity of propagation of interactions. 

The mechanics based on the Einsteinian principle of relativity (we shall usually refer to it 
simply as the principle of relativity) is called relativistic. In the limiting case when the 
velocities of the moving bodies are smail compared with the velocity of light we can neglect 
the effect on the motion of the finiteness of the velocity of propagation. Then relativistic 
mechanics goes over into the usual mechanics, based on the assumption of instantaneous 
propagation of interactions; this mechanics is called Newtonian or classical. The limiting 
transition from relativistic to classical mechanics can be produced formally by the transition 
to the limit c — © in the formulas of relativistic mechanics. 

In classical mechanics distance 1s already relative, i.e. the spatial relations between different 
events depend on the system of reference in which they are described. The statement that 
two nonsimultaneous events occur at one and the same point in space or, in general, at a 
definite distance from each other, acquires a meaning only when we indicate the system of 
reference which is used. 

On the other hand, time is absolute in classical mechanics; in other words, the properties 
of time are assumed to be independent of the system of reference; there is one time for all 
reference frames. This means that if any two phenomena occur simultaneously for any one 
observer, then they occur simultaneously also for all others. In general, the interval of time 
between two given events must be identical for all systems of reference. 

It is easy to show, however, that the idea of an absolute time is in complete contradiction 
to the Einstein principle of relativity. For this it is suffcient to recall that in classical mechanics, 
based on the concept of an absolute time, a general law of combination of velocities is valid, 
according to which the velocity of a composite motion is simply equal to the (vector) sum 
of the velocities which constitute this motion. This law, being universal, should also be 
applicable to the propagation of interactions. From this it would follow that the velocity of 
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propagation must be different in different inertial systems of reference, in contradiction to 
the principle of relativity. In this matter experiment completely confirms the principle of 
relativity. Measurements first performed by Michelson (1881) showed complete lack of 
dependence of the velocity of light on its direction of propagation; whereas according to 
classical mechanics the velocity of light should be smaller in the direction of the earth’s 
motion than in the opposite direction. 

Thus the principle of relativity leads to the result that time is not absolute. Time elapses 
differently in different systems of reference. Consequently the statement that a definite time 
interval has elapsed between two given events acquires. meaning only when the reference 
frame to which this statement applies is indicated. In particular, events which are simultaneous 
in one reference frame will not be simultaneous in other frames. 

To clarify this, it is instructive to consider the following simple example. 

Let us look at two inertial reference systems K and K’ with coordinate axes XYZ and 
X’ Y’ Z’ respectively, where the system K’ moves relative to K along the X(X’) axis (Fig. 1). 


Zz Z 


BeA>C 


Fic. 1. 


Suppose signals start out from some point A on the X’ axis in two opposite directions. 
Since the velocity of propagation of a signal in the K’ system, as in all inertial systems, is 
equal (for both directions) to c, the signals will reach points B and C, equidistant from A, at 
one and the same time (in the K” system) 

But it is easy to see that the same two events (arrival of the signal at B and C) can by no 
means be simultaneous for an observer in the K system. In fact, the velocity of a signal 
relative to the K system has, according to the principle of relativity, the same value c, and 
since the point B moves (relative to the K system) toward the source of its signal, while the 
point C moves in the direction away from the signal (sent from A to C), in the K system the 
signal will reach point B earlier than point C. 

Thus the principle of relativity of Einstein introduces very drastic and fundamental changes 
in basic physical concepts. The notions of space and time derived by us from our daily 
experiences are only approximations linked to the fact that in daily life we happen to deal 
only with velocities which are very small compared with the velocity of light. 


§ 2. Intervals 


In what follows we shall frequently use the concept of an event. An event is described by 
the place where it occurred and the time when it occurred. Thus an event occurring in a 
certain material particle is defined by the three coordinates of that particle and the time when 
the event occurs. 

It is frequently useful for reasons of presentation to use a fictitious four-dimensional 
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space, on the axes of which are marked three space coordinates and the time. In this space 
events are represented by points, called world points. In this fictitious four-dimensional 
space there corresponds to each particle a cetain line, called a world line. The points of this 
line determine the coordinates of the particle at all moments of time. It is easy to show that 
to a particle in uniform rectilinear motion there corresponds a straight world line. 

We now express the principle of the invariance of the velocity of light in mathematical 
form. For this purpose we consider two reference systems K and K’ moving relative to each 
other with constant velocity. We choose the coordinate axes so that the axes X and X” 
coincide, while the Y and Z axes are parallel to Y’ and Z’; we designate the time in the 
systems K and K’ by ¢ and ?’. 

Let the first event consist of sending out a signal, propagating with light velocity, from a 
point having coordinates x,y,z, in the K system, at time f, in this system. We observe the 
propagation of this signal in the K system. Let the second event consist of the arrival of the 
signal at point x2y2z2 at the moment of time f,. The signal propagates with velocity c; 
the distance covered by it is therefore c(t, — t2). On the other hand, this same distance equals 


[(x2 — x1)? + (v2 -y})* + (22 — z,)? J?. Thus we can write the following relation between the 
coordinates of the two events in the K system: 


(x2 — x4)? + (2 — 1)? + (22 — 1)" — (ty - th)? = 0. (2.1) 


The same two events, i.e. the propagation of the signal, can be observed from the K’ 
system: 

Let the coordinates of the first event in the K’ system be x/yjzjt;, and of the second: 
X3323t3. Since the velocity of light is the same in the K and K’ systems, we have, similarly 
to (2.1): 


(x3 — x1)? +(y3 - yf)? + (23-27)? —07(t3 - tf)? =0. (2.2) 
{f x,y) 2,t, and x2 y22Z2t, are the coordinates of any two events, then the quantity 
1» 
S12 = [et — th) ~ G2 - 4) - On - WP - (2 - a) P (2.3) 


is called the interval between these two events. 

Thus it follows from the principle of invariance of the velocity of light that if the interval 
between two events is zero in one coordinate system, then it is equal to zero in all other 
systems. J 

If two events are infinitely close to each other, then the interval ds between them is 


ds* = c*dt* — dx — dy’ - dr. (2.4) 


The form of expressions (2.3) and (2.4) permits us to regard the interval, from the formal 
point of view, as the distance between two points in a fictitious four-dimensional space 
(whose axes are labelled by x, y, z, and the product cf). But there is a basic difference 
between the rule for forming this quantity and the rule in ordinary geometry: in forming the 
square of the interval, the squares of the coordinate differences along the different axes are 
summed, not with the same sign, but rather with varying signs. 

As already shown, if ds = 0 in one inertial system, then ds’ = 0 in any other system. On 


+ The four-dimensional geometry described by the quadratic form (2.4) was introduced by H. Minkowski, 
in connection with the theory of relativity. This geometry is called pseudo-euclidean, in contrast to ordinary 
euclidean geometry. 
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the other hand, ds and ds’ are infinitesimals of the same order. From these two conditions 
it follows that ds* and ds’* must be proportional to each other: 


ds? = ads”* 


where the coefficient a can depend only on the absolute value of the relative velocity of the 
two inertial systems. It cannot depend on the coordinates or the time, since’ then different 
points in space and different moments in time would not be equivalent, which would be in 
contradiction to the homogeneity of space and time. Similarly, it cannot depend on the 
direction of the relative velocity, since that would contradict the isotropy of space. 

Let us consider three reference systems K, K,, K2, and let Vj and V, be the velocities of 
systems K, and K; relative to K. We then have: 


ds* =a(Vjds?, “ds” =a(V,)ds2. 
Similarly we can write 
ds? = a(V,)ds3, 


where V,, is the absolute value of the velocity of K, relative to K,. Comparing these 
relations with one another, we find that we must have 


a(V, ) 
a(V, ) 


But V,, depends not only on the absolute values of the vectors V, and V>, but also on the 
angle between them. However, this angle does not appear on the left side of formula (2.5). 
It is therefore clear that this formula can be correct only if the function a(V) reduces to a 
constant, which is equal to unity according to this same formula. 

Thus, 


= a(Vi2 ). (2.5) 


ds? = ds’, (2.6) 


and from the equality of the infinitesimal! intervals there follows the equality of finite 
intervals: s = s’. 

Thus we arrive at a very important result: the interval between two events is the same in 
all inertial systems of reference, i.e. it is invariant under transformation from one inertial 
system to any other. This invariance is the mathematical expression of the constancy of the 
velocity of light. 

Again let x; y;Z,f; and x,y2Zt, be the coordinates of two events in a certain reference 
system K. Does there exist a coordinate system K’, in which these two events occur at one 
and the same point in space? 

We introduce the notation 


b-t=t,  (2-%)+O2-y1)? +(@-4) =. 
Then the interval between events in the K system is: 
Si =H, — 1h 
and in the K’ system 
sig = ct? - Ur, 


whereupon, because of the invariance of intervals, 
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pie y ee ry 72 
Chin — iy = e*ty — hy. 


We want the two events to occur at the same point in the kK’ system, that is, we require 
li, = 0. Then 
Be, 070 — iz pemateigeal 

Consequently a system of reference with the required property exists if s7, > 0, that is, if the 
interval between the two events is a real number. Real intervals are said to be timelike. 

Thus, if the interval between two events is timelike, then there exists a system of reference 
in which the two events occur at one and the same place. The time which elapses between 
the two events in this system is 


n S 
tty = 4 fe}, — 12, = 72. (2.7) 


If two events occur in one and the same body, then the interval between them is always 
timelike, for the distance which the body moves between the two events cannot be greater 
than ct, since the velocity of the body cannot exceed c. So we have always 


lio < Clj2. 


Let us now ask whether or not we can find a system of reference in which the two events 
occur at one and the same time. As before, we have for the K and K’ systems c*t?, ~ 17, = c?t{} 
— 1/7. We want to have t{, = 0, so that 


So ee 
Consequently the required system can be found only for the case when the interval s,> 
between the two events is an imaginary number. Imaginary intervals are said to be spacelike. 
Thus if the interval between two events is spacelike, there exists a reference system in 
which the two events occur simultaneously. The distance between the points where the 
events occur in this system is 


The division of intervals into space- and timelike intervals is, because of their invariance, 
an absolute concept. This means that the timelike or spacelike character of an interval is 
independent of the reference system. 

Let us take some event O as our origin of time and space coordinates. In other words, in 
the four-dimensional system of coordinates, the axes of which are marked x, y, z, t, the world 
point of the event O is the origin of coordinates. Let us now consider what relation other 
events bear to the given event O. For visualization, we shall consider only one space 
dimension and the time, marking them on two axes (Fig. 2). Uniform rectilinear motion of 
a particle, passing through x = 0 at t = 0, is represented by a straight line going through O 
and inclined to the ¢ axis at an angle whose tangent is the velocity of the particle. Since the 
maximum possible velocity is c, there is a maximum angle which this line can subtend with 
the ¢ axis. In Fig. 2 are shown the two lines representing the propagation of two signals (with 
the velocity of light) in opposite directions passing through the event O (i.e. going through 
x = 0 at t= 0). All lines representing the motion of particles can lie only in the regions aOc 
and dOb. On the lines ab and cd, x = + ct. First consider events whose world points lie 
within the region aOc. It is easy to show that for all the points of this region c’f — x* > 0. 
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In other words, the interval between any event in this region and the event O is timelike. In 
this region t > 0, i.e. all the events in this region occur “after” the event O. But two events 
which are separated by a timelike interval cannot occur simultaneously in any reference 
system. Consequently it is impossible to find a reference system in which any of the events 
in region aOc occurred “before” the event O, i.e. at time ¢ < 0. Thus all the events in region 
aQc are future events relative to O in all reference systems. Therefore this region can be 
called the absolute future relative to O. 


Absolute 
future 


Absolutely: 


Absolutely 
separated 0 separated 


Absolute 
d past b 


Fic. 2 


In exactly the same way, all events in the region bOd are in the absolute past relative to 
O; i.e. events in this region occur before the event O in all systems of reference. 

Next consider regions dOa and cOb. The interval between any event in this region and the 
event O is spacelike. These events occur at different points in space in every reference 
system. Therefore these regions can be said to be absolutely remote relative to O. However, 
the concepts “simultaneous”, “earlier”, and “later” are relative for these regions. For any 
event in these regions there exist systems of reference in which it occurs after the event O, 
systems in which it occurs earlier than O, and finally one reference system in which it occurs 
simultaneously with O. 

Note that if we consider all three space coordinates instead of just one, then instead of the 
two intersecting lines of Fig. 2 we would have a “cone” x° + y* + z* — c* = 0 in the four- 
dimensional coordinate system x, y, z, t, the axis of the cone coinciding with the t axis. (This 
cone is called the light cone.) The regions of absolute future and absolute past are then 
represented by the two interior portions of this cone. 

Two events can be related causally to each other only if the interval between them is 
timelike; this follows immediately from the fact that no interaction can propagate with a 
velocity greater than the velocity of light. As we have just seen, it is precisely for these 
events that the concepts “earlier” and “later” have an absolute significance, which is a 
necessary condition for the concepts of cause and effect to have meaning. 


§ 3. Proper time 


Suppose that in a certain inertial reference system we observe clocks which are moving 
relative to us in an arbitrary manner. At each different moment of time this motion can be 
considered as uniform. Thus at each moment of time we can introduce a coordinate system 
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rigidly linked to the moving clocks, which with the clocks constitutes an inertial reference 
system. — 

In the course of an infinitesimal time interval dt (as read by a clock in our rest frame) the 
moving clocks go a distance ./dx? + dy? + dz”. Let us ask what time interval df’ is 
indicated for this period by the moving clocks. In a system of coordinates linked to the 
moving clocks, the latter are at rest, i.e., dx’ = dy’ = dz’ = 0. Because of the invariance of 
intervals 


ds? = cd? — dx - dy* -d2 = c*dr”, 


from which 
2 2 2 
dt’=adt |1- See 
\ Cat 
But 


dx? + dy? + dz 


dt? oS 


where vis the velocity of the moving clocks; therefore 


<a (3.1) 
c Cc 


Integrating this expression, we can obtain the time interval indicated by the moving clocks 
when the elapsed time according to a clock at rest is t) — ty: 


12 
-t= | at h-¥, (3.2) 
4 


The time read by a clock moving with a given object is called the proper time for this 
object. Formulas (3.1) and (3.2) express the proper time in terms of the time for a system of 
reference from which the motion is observed. 

As we see from (3.1) or (3.2), the proper time of a moving object is always less than the 
corresponding interval in the rest system. In other words, moving clocks go more slowly 
than those at rest. 

Suppose some clocks are moving in uniform rectilinear motion relative to an inertial 
system K. A reference frame K’ linked to the latter is also inertial. Then from the point of 
view of an observer in the K system the clocks in the K’ system fall behind. And conversely, 
from the point of view of the K’ system, the clocks in K lag. To convince ourselves that there 
is no contradiction, let us note the following. In order to establish that the clocks in the K’ 
system lag behind those in the K system, we must proceed in the following fashion. Suppose 
that at a certain moment the clock in K’ passes by the clock in K, and at that moment the 
readings of the two clocks coincide. To compare the rates of the two clocks in K and K’ we 
must once more compare the readings of the same moving clock in K’ with the clocks in K. 
But now we compare this clock with different clocks in K—with those past which the clock 
in K’ goes at ths new time. Then we find that the clock in K’ lags behind the clocks in K with 
which it is being compared. We. see that to compare the rates of clocks in two reference 
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frames we require several clocks in one frame and one in the other, and that therefore this 
process is not symmetric with respect to the two systems. The clock that appears to lag is 
always the one which is being compared with different clocks in the other system. 

If we have two clocks, one of which describes a closed path returning to the starting point 
(the position of the clock which remained at rest), then clearly the moving clock appears to 
lag relative to the one at rest. The converse reasoning, in which the moving clock would be 
considered to be at rest (and vice versa) is now impossible, since the clock describing a 
closed trajectory does not carry out a uniform rectilinear motion, so that a coordinate system 
linked to it will not be inertial. 

Since the laws of nature are the same only for inertial reference frames, the frames linked 
to the clock at rest (inertial frame) and to the moving clock (non-inertial) have different 
properties, and the argument which leads to the result that the clock at rest must lag is not valid. 

The time interval read by a clock is equal to the integral 


b 

| ds, 

ec 

a 

taken along the world line of the clock. If the clock is at rest then its world line is clearly a 
line parallel to the ¢ axis; if the clock carries out a nonuniform motion in a closed path and 
returns to its starting point, then its world line will be a curve passing through the two points, 
on the straight world line of a clock at rest, corresponding to the beginning and end of the 
motion. On the other hand, we saw that the clock at rest always indicates a greater time 
interval than the moving one. Thus we arrive at the result that the integral 


b 
J ds, 


taken between a given pair of world points, has its maximum value if it is taken along the 
straight world line joining these two points. 


§ 4. The Lorentz transformation 


Our purpose is now to obtain the formula of transformation from one inertial reference 
system to another, that is, a formula by means of which, knowing the coordinates x, y, z, t, 
of a certain event in the K system, we can find the coordinates x’, y’, 2’, t’ of the same event 
in another inertial system K’. 

In classical mechanics this question is resolved very simply. Because of the absolute 
nature of time we there have t = ’; if, furthermore, the coordinate axes are chosen as usual 
(axes X, X’ coincident, Y, Z axes parallel to Y’, Z’, motion along X, X’) then the coordinates 
y, z clearly are equal to y’, z’, while the coordinates x and x’ differ by the distance traversed 
by one system relative to the other. If the time origin is chosen as the moment when the two 
coordinate systems coincide, and if the velocity of the K’ system relative to K is V, then this 
distance is Vt. Thus 


+ It is assumed, of course, that the points a and b and the curves joining them are such that all elements 
ds along the curves are timelike. 

This property of the integral is connected with the pseudo-euclidean character of the four-dimensional 
geometry. In euclidean space the integral would, of course. be a minimum along the straight line. 
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ew tai aoe ae (4.1) 


This formula is called the Galileo transformation. It is easy to verify that this transformation, 
as was to be expected, does not satisfy the requirements of the theory of relativity; it does 
not leave the interval between events invariant. 

We shall obtain the relativistic transformation precisely as a consequence of the requirement 
‘that it leaves the interval between events invariant. 

As we Saw in § 2, the interval between events can be looked on as the distance between 
the corresponding pair of world points in a four-dimensional system of coordinates. 
Consequently we may say that the required transformation must leave unchanged all distances 
in the four-dimensional x, y, z, ct, space. But such transformations consist only of parallel 
displacements, and rotations of the coordinate system. Of these the displacement of the 
coordinate system parallel to itself is of no interest, since it leads only to a shift in the ongin 
of the space coordinates and a change in the time reference point. Thus the required 
transformation must be expressible mathematically as a rotation of the four-dimensional x, 
y, Z, ct, coordinate system. 

Every rotation in the four-dimensional space can be resolved into six rotations, in the 
planes xy, zy, xz, tx, ty, tz (just as every rotation in ordinary space can be resolved into three 
rotations in the planes xy, zy and xz). The first three of these rotations transform only the 
space coordinates; they correspond to the usual space rotations. 

Let us consider a rotation in the tx plane; under this, the y and z coordinates do not change. 
In particular, this transformation must leave unchanged the difference (ct)? — x*, the square 
of the “distance” of the point (ct, x) from the origin. The relation between the old and the 
new coordjnates is given in most general form by the formulas: 


x=x' cosh y+ct?’ sinh y, ct=x' sinh w+ cf’ cosh y, (4.2) 


where y is the “angle of rotation”; a simple check shows that in fact c?f — x? = c?#? — x”. 


Formula (4.2) differs from the usual formulas for transformation under rotation of the 
coordinate axes in having hyperbolic functions in place of trigonometric functions. This is 
the difference between pseudo-euclidean and euclidean geometry. 

We try to find the formula of transformation from an inertial reference frame K to a system 
kK’ moving relative to K with velocity V along the x axis. In this case clearly only the 
coordinate x and the time ¢ are subject to change. Therefore this transformation must have 
the form (4.2). Now it remains only to determine the angle y, which can depend only on the 
relative velocity V.f 

Let us consider the motion, in the K system, of the origin of the K’ system. Then x’ = 0 and 
formulas (4.2) take the form: 


x=c?f sinh y, ct=ct' cosh y, 
or dividing one by the other, 


x — 
eo tanhy. 


But x/t is clearly the velocity V of the K’ system relative to K. So 


+ Note that to avoid confusion we shall always use V to signify the constant relative velocity of two 
inertial systems, and v for the velocity of a moving particle, not necessarily constant. 
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ap 
tanh y= = 
From this 
v 
sinh y= £ cosh y= : 
y2 es y2 
p-% po’ 
Cc G 
Substituting in (4.2), we find: 
a, V - 
fy op a Se 
x + Vt’ , , c2 
63 Sey VSG Se, Le (4.3) 
ave jy ¥2 
Cc \ G? 


This is the required transformation formula. It is called the Lorentz transformation, and is 
of fundamental importance for what follows. 

The inverse formulas, expressing x’, y’, z’, ’ in terms of x, y, z, t, are most easily obtained 
by changing V to —V (since the K system moves with velocity —V relative to the K’ system). 
The same formulas can be obtained directly by solving equations (4.3) for x’, y’, z’, ’. 

It is easy to see from (4.3) that on making the transition to the limit c > and classical 
mechanics, the formula for the Lorentz transformation actually goes over into the Galileo 
transformation. 

For V > c in formula (4.3) the coordinates x, t are imaginary; this corresponds to the fact 
that motion with a velocity greater than the velocity of light is impossible. Moreover, one 
cannot use a reference system moving with the velocity of light—in that case the denominators 
in (4.3) would go to zero. 

For velocities V small compared with the velocity of light, we can use in place of (4.3) the 
approximate formulas: 

R= ay, Sas, = 0S es (4.4) 


c2 


Suppose there is a rod at rest in the K system, parallel to the X axis. Let its length, 
measured in this system, be Ax = x2 — x; (x2 and x, are the coordinates of the two ends of the 
rod in the K system). We now determine the length of this rod as measured in the K’ system. 
To do this we must find the coordinates of the two ends of the rod (x3 and x; ) in this system 
at one and the same time ?¢’. From (4.3) we find: 


a xi + Vt’ E x5 +Vt’ 
aa ee 2 
ie we 1- ues 
af c 
The length of the rod in the K’ system is Ax’ = x5 — xj; subtracting x, from x, we find 
A 7 

Ax = aoe = 
Ve 
eee 
le 


The proper length of a rod is its length in a reference system in which it is at rest. Let 
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us denote it by J) = Ax, and the length of the rod in any other reference frame K’ by J. 
Then 


2 
Pr emp (4.5) 
Gc 


Thus a rod has its greatest length in the reference system in which it is at rest. Its length 
in a system in which it moves with velocity V is decreased by the factor 1 — V*/c? . This 
result of the theory of relativity is called the Lorentz contraction. 

Since the transverse dimensions do not change because of its motion, the volume 7 of a 
body decreases according to the similar formula 


ye 
a. (4.6) 


where % is the proper volume of the body. 

From the Lorentz transformation we can obtain anew the results already known to us 
concerning the proper time (§ 3). Suppose a clock to be at rest in the K” system. We take two 
events occurring at one and the same point x’, y’, z’ in space in the K’ system. The time 
between these events in the K’ system is Af’ = t; ~ t;. Now we find the time At which 
elapses between these two events in the K system. From (4.3), we have 


or, subtracting one from the other, 


2 


‘ae 
in complete agreement with (3.1). 

Finally we mention another general property of Lorentz transformations which distinguishes 
them from Galilean transformations. The latter have the general property of commutativity, 
i.e. the combined result of two successive Galilean transformations (with different velocities 
V, and V,) does not depend on the order in which the transformations are performed. On the 
other hand, the result of two successive Lorentz transformations does depend, in general, on 
their order. This is already apparent purely mathematically from our formal description of 
these transformations as rotations of the four-dimensional coordinate system: we know that 
the result of two rotations (about different axes) depends on the order in which they are 
carried out. The sole exception is the case of transformations with parallel vectors V; and V, 
(which are equivalent to two rotations of the four-dimensional coordinate system about the 
same axis). 


§ 5. Transformation of velocities 


In the preceding section we obtained formulas which enable us to find from the coordinates 
of an event in one reference frame, the coordinates of the same event in a second reference 
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frame. Now we find formulas relating the velocity of a material particle in one reference 
system to its velocity in a second reference system. 

Let us suppose once again that the K” system moves relative to the K system with velocity 
V along the x axis. Let v, = dx/dt be the component of the particle velocity in the K system 
and v, = dx’/dt’ the velocity component of the same particle in the K’ system. From (4.3), 
we have 
dt’ + sete! 


pe ie Lee ne ee ee 
ee eae 1 
c c 


y2 
ante 


Dividing the first three equations by the fourth and introducing the velocities 


Seezire ee 
"ai dt 
we find 
V2 i gece 
V, pee V, Te V. i ve 
= ns re = inane. al 
i+ve ; mae ‘ ome om) 
c Cc Cc 


These formulas determine the transformation of velocities. They describe the law of composition 
of velocities in the theory of relativity. In the limiting case of c — ©, they go over into the 
formulas v, = Vv, + V, Vy, = V,, V, = V;, of classical mechanics. 

In the special case of motion of a particle parallel to the X axis, v, = v, vy = v,=0. 
Then v, = v, = 0, v, = V, so that 


y= tt (5.2) 
1 + vo 
Cc 


It is easy to convince oneself that the sum of two velocities each smaller than the velocity 
of light is again not greater than the light velocity. 

For a velocity V significantly smaller than the velocity of light (the velocity v can be 
arbitrary), we have approximately, to terms of order V/c: 


These three formulas can be written as a single vector formula 
vey'eV = (V-v’)v’. (5.3) 
BE 


We may point out that in the relativistic-law of addition of velocities (5.1) the two velocities 
v and V which are combined enter unsymmetrically (provided they are not both directed 
along the x axis). This fact is related to the noncommutativity of Lorentz transformations 
which we mentioned in the preceding section. 

Let us choose our coordinate axes so that the velocity of the particle at the given moment 
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lies in the XY plane. Then the velocity of the particle in the K system has components v, = 
Vv cos @, v, = Vv sin @, and in the K’ system Vv, = V cos 0’, v, = V sin & (v, V, O, O’ are the 
absolute values and the angles subtended with the X, X’ axes respectively in the K, K’ 
systems), With the help of formula (5.1), we then find 


ab val sin 0’ 
\ c 
V cos 0’+V ~ eo” 


This formula describes the change in the direction of the velocity on transforming from 
one reference system to another. 

Let us consider a very important special case of thi’ formula, namely, the deviation of 
light in transforming to a new reference system—a phenomenon known as the aberration of 
light. In this case v= V =c, so that the preceding formula goes over into 


tan @= 


yY2 
ie 
c 
tan = Ve sin 0’. (5.5) 
— + cos 8’ 
c 
From the same transformation formulas (5.1) it is easy to obtain for sin @ and cos 6: 
y2 
a ‘oon cos 9’ + V 
sin @= ———— sin 8’, cos 0= — (5.6) 
1 + ~~ cos 8” 1 + ~~ cos 6” 


In case V << c, we find from this formula, correct to terms of order V/c: 
sin 9 — sin 0’ = -" sin 0’ cos 0’. 
Introducing the angle A@ = 6’ — @ (the aberration angle), we ind to the same order of 
accuracy 
Ao = ~ sin 6”, : (5.7) 


which is the well-known elementary formula for the aberration of light. 


§ 6. Four-vectors 


The coordinates of an event (ct, x, y, z) can be considered as the components of a four- 
dimensional radius vector (or, for short, a four-radius vector) in a four-dimensional space. 
We shall denote its components by x’, where the index i takes on the values 0, 1, 2, 3, and 


Ce a ee a oe ne kee A 
The square of the “length” of the radius four-vector is given by 


(x) - @')* =.@7 eae 


It does not change under any rotations of the four-dimensional coordinate system, in particular 
under Lorentz transformations. 
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In general a set of four quantities A°, A!, A*, A? which transform like the components of 
the radius four-vector x' under transformations of the four-dimensional coordinate system is 
called a four-dimensional vector (four-vector) A‘. Under Lorentz transformations, 


. A+ Har Anat yt? =. oe " 
A® = ———*—.,._ A! = ———*——., A“ =A”, A =A”. (6.1) 
ed 2 
acl Vee, oF 


The square magnitude of any four-vector is defined analogously to the square of the radius 
four-vector: 


(A°)?’ — (Al) = (A? - (4°. 


For convenience of notation, we introduce two “types” of components of four-vectors, 
denoting them by the symbols A’ and A,, with superscripts and subscripts. These are related 
by 


AgetteeAy = Ab, Aoeehe Ame As, (6.2) 


The quantities A‘ are called the contravariant, and the A; the covariant components of the 
four-vector. The square of the four-vector then appears in the form 


3 
DEA A. ACA, + AUN A? As 4 SAS 
i=0 


Such sums are customarily written simply as A'A;, omitting the summation sign. One 
agrees that one sums over any repeated index, and omits the summation sign. Of the pair of 
indices, one must be a superscript and the other a subscript. This convention for summation 
over “dummy” indices is very convenient and considerably simplifies the writing of formulas. 

We shall use Latin letters i, k, 1, ... , for four-dimensional indices, taking on the values 0, 
Toe 

In analogy to the square of a four-vector, one forms the scalar product of two different 
four-vectors: 


A'B; = A°By + A'B, + A7B> + A°B3. 


It is clear that this can be written either as A‘B; or A;B'—the result is the same. In general one 
can switch upper and lower indices in any pair of dummy indices.+ 

The product A‘B; is a four-scalar—it is invariant under rotations of the four-dimensional 
coordinate system. This is easily verified directly,¢ but it is also apparent beforehand (from 
the analogy with the square A'A,) from the fact that all four-vectors transform according to 
the same rule. 


+ In the literature the indices are often omitted on four-vectors, and their squares and scalar products are 
written as A”, AB. We shall not use this notation in the present text. 

t One should remember that the law for transformation of a four-vector expressed in covariant components 
differs (in signs) from the same law expressed for contravariant components. Thus, instead of (6.1), one will 
have: 


At An TAG 


V2 7 via 
(ae reac 
c? c? 


A> = A>, A; =A» 
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The component A? is called the time component, and A!, A’, A? the space components of 
the four-vector (in analogy to the radius four-vector). The square of a four-vector can be 
positive, negative, or zero; such vectors are called, timelike, spacelike, and null-vectors, 
respectively (again in analogy to the terminology for intervals). 

Under purely spatial rotations (i.e. transformations not affecting the time axis) the three 
space components of the four-vector A‘ form a three-dimensional vector A. The time component 
of the four-vector is a three-dimensional scalar (with respect to these transformations). In 
enumerating the components of a four-vector, we shall often write them as 


A! = (A®, A). 


The covariant components of the same four-vector are A; = (A°, — A), and the square of the 
four-vector is A‘A; = (A°)* — A”. Thus, for the radius four-vector: 


Het, e(ch—,  xy=eP-P. 


For three-dimensional vectors (with coordinates x, y, z) there is no need to distinguish 
between contra- and covariant components. Whenever this can be done without causing 
confusion, we shall write their components as A,(@= x, y, z) using Greek letters for subscripts. 
In particular we shall assume a summation over x, y, z for any repeated index (for example, 
A> B=AgeB,). 

A four-dimensional tensor (four-tensor) of the second rank is a set of sixteen quantities 
A‘, which under coordinate transformations transform like the products of components of 
two four-vectors. We similarly define four-tensors of higher rank. 

The components of a second-rank tensor can be written in three forms: covariant, Aj, 
contravariant, A’, and mixed, A! (where, in the last case, one should distinguish between 
A, and Aj, i.e. one should be careful about which of the two is superscript and which a 
subscript). The connection between the different types of components is determined from 
the general rule: raising or lowering a space index (1, 2, 3) changes the sign of the component, 
while raising or lowering the time index (0) does not. Thus: 


Ay SrA, Wage Al At es! 
A? = A™, Ag! = A", A? =- A", AE =— All... 


Under purely spatial transformations, the nine quantities A'!', A'’, ... form a three-tensor. 
The three components A°!, A°, A°? and the three components A!°, A7°, A*° constitute three- 
dimensional vectors, while the component A” is a three-dimensional scalar. 

A tensor A‘ is said to be symmetric if A“ = A“, and antisymmetric if A = — A*. In an 
antisymmetric tensor, all the diagonal components (i.e. the components A”, A!!, . . .) are 
zero, since, for example, we must have A” =—A™. Fora symmetric tensor A‘ the mixed 
components A‘, and A,’ obviously coincide; in such cases we shall simply write Aj, putting 
the indices one above the other. 

In every tensor equation, the two sides must contain identical and identically placed (i.e. 
above or below) free indices (as distinguished from dummy indices). The free indices in 
tensor equations can be shifted up or down, but this must be done simultaneously in all terms 
in the equation. Equating covariant and contravariant components of different tensors is 
“illegal”; such an equation, even if it happened by chance to be valid in a particular reference 
system, would be violated on going to another frame. 


+ Null vectors are also said to be isotropic. 
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From the tensor components A** one can form a scalar by taking the sum 
A pA wea 


(where, of course, A;' = A‘;). This sum is called the trace of the tensor, and the operation for 
obtaining it is called contraction. 

The formation of the scalar product of two vectors, considered earlier, is a contraction 
operation: it is the formation of the scalar A‘B; from the tensor A‘B,. In general, contracting 
on any pair of indices reduces the rank of the tensor by 2. For example, A’,,; is a tensor of 
second rank A',B* is a four-vector, A“, is a scalar, etc. 

The unit four-tensor 5} satisfies the condition that for any four-vector A’, 


OFA =A*. (6.3) 
It is clear that the componenis of this tensor are 


- 
exp — A) 


Its trace is 5} = 4. 

By raising the one index or lowering the other in 5*, we can obtain the contra- or 
covariant tensor g’* or g,,, which is called the metric tensor. The tensors g"* and g;, have 
identical components, which can be written as a matrix: 


(¢") = (gu) = (6.5) 


oe © = 
° 
MU 
° 


(the index i labels the rows, and k the columns, in the order 0, 1, 2, 3). It is clear that 
gnA* =A; gM Ap =A’. , (6.6) 
The scalar product of two four-vectors can therefore be written in the form: 
A'A; = 9,,A‘A*= g"A.A,. (6.7) 


The tensors 6}, gx, g* are special in the sense that their components are the same in all 
coordinate systems. The completely antisymmetric unit tensor of fourth rank, e'“"", has the 
same property. This is the tensor whose components change sign under interchange of any 
pair of indices, and whose nonzero components are +1. From the antisymmetry it follows 
that all components in which two indices are the same are zero, so that the only non- 
vanishing components are those for which all four indices are different. We set 


a 41 (6.8) 


(hence €o;73 = —1). Then all the other nonvanishing components e‘” are equal to +1 or -1, 


according as the numbers i, k, 1, m can be brought to the arrangement 0, 1, 2, 3 by an even 
or an odd number of transpositions. The number of such components is 4! = 24. Thus, 
giklm 


Citim = —24. (6.9) 
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With respect to rotations of the coordinate system, the quantities em behave like the 
components of a tensor; but if we change the sign of one or three of the coordinates the 
components e““”", being defined as the same in all coordinate systems, do not change, 
whereas some of the components of a tensor should change sign. Thus e'™ is. strictly 
speaking, not a tensor, but rather a pseudotensor. Pseudotensors of any rank, in particular 
pseudoscalars, behave like tensors under all coordinate transformations except those that 
cannot be reduced to rotations, i.e. reflections, which are changes in sign of the coordinates 
that are not reducible to a rotation. 

The products ee?" form a four-tensor of rank 8, which is a true tensor; by contracting 
on one or more pairs of indices, one obtains tensors of rank 6, 4, and 2. All these tensors 
have the same form in all coordinate systems. Thus their components must be expressed as 
combinations of products of components of the unit tensor 6, — the only true tensor whose 
components are the same in all coordinate systems. These combinations can easily be found 
by starting from the symmetries that they must possess under permutation of indices. t 

If A is an antisymmetric tensor, the tensor A“ and the pseudotensor A*“ = +e" A,,, are 
said to be dual to one another. Similarly, e” A,, is an antisymmetric pseudotensor of rank 
3, dual to the vector A’. The product A‘ A; of dual tensors is obviously a pseudoscalar. 

In this connection we note some analogous properties of three-dimensional vectors and 
tensors. The completely antisymmetric unit pseudotensor of rank 3 is the set of quantities 
€qpy Which change sign under any transposition of a pair of indices. The only nonvanishing 
components of é,g, are those with three different indices. We set e,,, = 1; the others are 1 or 
—1, depending on whether the sequence a, B, ycan be brought to the order x, y, z by an even 
or an odd number of transpositions. 


+ For reference we give the following formulas: 


nr ar ary 


o; 6 Oh aoa a 
tklm P is sj iklm 
Cee prt = é! 5 6 6S6tCSEY’ ee orm =—|5, Sf Sf 
Pp r s t 
5m 6m 6m 5m ae 
P r s t 
em e vim = — 2(646% — 5:55), ee i= — 60). 


The overall coefficient in these formulas can be checked using the result of a complete contraction, which 
should give (6.9). 
As a consequence of these formulas we have: 


PA Ag AisAme = — A€ixim. 
elke? AprAlsAm: = 24A. 


where A is the determinant formed from the quantities A,. 

+ The fact that the components of the four-tensor e'” are unchanged under rotations of the four-dimensional 
coordinate system, and that the components of the three-tensor egg, are unchanged by rotations of the space 
axes are special cases of a general rule: any completely antisymmetric tensor of rank equal to the number 
of dimensions of the space in which it is defined is invariant under rotations of the coordinate system in the 
space. 
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The products €,€),,, form a true three-dimensional tensor of rank 6, and are therefore 
expressible as combinations of products of components of the unit three-tensor 6,3.1 

Under a reflection of the coordinate system, i.e. under a change in sign of all the coordinates, 
the components of an ordinary vector also change sign. Such vectors are said to be polar. 
The components of a vector that can be written as the cross product of two polar vectors do 
not change sign under inversion. Such vectors are said to be axial. The scalar product of a 
polar and an axial vector is not a true scalar, but rather a pseudoscalar; it changes sign under 
a coordinate inversion. An axial vector is a pseudovector, dual to some antisymmetric 
tensor. Thus, if C = A x B, then 


Gy = 3 CapyC py» where Cay = A,B, — Ay Bg. 


Now consider four-tensors. The space components (i, k, = 1, 2, 3) of the antisymmetric 
tensor A“ form a three-dimensional antisymmetric tensor with respect to purely spatial 
transformations; according to our statement its components can be expressed in terms of the 
components of a three-dimensional axial vector. With respect to these same transformations 
the components A°!, A, A form a three-dimensional polar vector. Thus the components of 
an antisymmetric four-tensor can be written as a matrix: 


0 Px Be Pz 


(A*) = seis 0 - a ay . 
—Py a, 0 —a, (6.10) 
—P, madly Ge 0 


where, with respect to spatial transformations, p and a are polar and axial vectors, respectively. 
In enumerating the components of an antisymmetric four-tensor, we shall write them in the 
form 


A* = (p, a); 
then the covariant components of the same tensor are 
Ay = (-p, a). 


Finally we consider certain differential and integral operations of four-dimensional tensor 
analysis. 
The four-gradient of a scalar ¢ is the four-vector 


+ For reference, we give the appropriate formulas: 


Oy Oni Ow 


Capyeaw =|9p Sq Spy 
bn Om Sy 


Contracting this tensor on one, two and three pairs of indices, we get: 
Copylany = SaaOpu - Sop pis 
Copylapy = 25aa» 


apy’ apy = 9. 
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og _(199 
sf =(2 3%} 


We must remember that these derivatives are to be regarded as the covariant components of 
the four-vector. In fact, the differential of the scalar 


tim ao ——dx' 


is also a scalar; from its form (scalar on i two four-vectors) our assertion is obvious. 

In general, the operators of differentiation with respect to the coordinates x’, o/dx', should 
be regarded as the covariant components of the operator four-vector. Thus, for example, the 
divergence of a four-vector, the expression 0A'/ox', in which we differentiate the contravariant 
components A’, is a scalar.+ 

In three-dimensional space one can extend integrals over a volume, a surface or a curve. 
In four-dimensional space there are four types of integrations: 

(1) Integral over a curve in four-space. The element of integration is the line element, i.e. 
the four-vector dx’. 

(2) Integral over a (two-dimensional) surface in four-space. As we know, in three-space 
the projections of the area of the parallelogram formed from the vectors dr and dr’ on the 
coordinate planes Xoxp are dXdxp — dxgdx;,. Analogously, in four-space the iene 
element of surface is given by the antisymmetric tensor of second rank df = dx'dx’* - 
dx‘dx’': its components are the projections of the element of area on the coordinate planes. 
In three-dimensional space, as we know, one uses as surface element in place of the tensor 


df,g the vector df, dual to the tensor dfgg: dfy = 5 Copy Ef p, - Geometrically this is a vector 
normal to the surface element and equal in scape magnitude to the area of the element. In 
four-space we cannot construct such a vector, but we can construct the tensor df*'* dual to 
the tensor df, 


afe* = e*mge (6.11) 


N]e 


Geometrically it describes an element of surface equal to and “normal” to the element of 


+ If we differentiate with respect to the “covariant coordinates” x;, then the derivatives 


120 _ v6! 


form the contravariant components of a four-vector. We shall use this form only in exceptional cases [for 
example, for writing the square of the four-gradient (0¢/dx')/(0¢/0x;)). 

We note that in the literature partial derivatives with respect to the coordinates are often abbreviated 
using the symbols. 


In this form of writing of the differentiation operators, the co- or contravariant character of quantities 
formed with them is explicit. This same advantage exists for another abbreviated form for writing derivatives, 
using the index preceded by a comma: 
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surface df“*; all segments lying in it are orthogonal to all segments in the element df. It is 
obvious that df* df; = 0. 

(3) Integral over a hypersurface, i.e. over a three-dimensional manifold. In three-dimensional 
space the volume of the parallelepiped spanned by three vectors is equal to the determinant 
of the third rank formed from the components of the vectors. One obtains analogously the 
projections of the volume of the parallelepiped (i.e. the “areas” of the hypersurface) spanned 
by three four-vectors dx’, dx”, dx’; they are given by the determinants 


dei dx’ dx" 
dS# =| det dx’ ay” 
dx' = dx" — dx”! 


which form a tensor of rank 3, antisymmetric in all three indices. As element of integration 


om the hypersurface, it is more convenient to use the four-vector dS‘, dual to the tensor 
as 


ie — Zeit" dS in, AStie™ cangdS™= (6.12) 
Here 


dS = dS'3, dS' = dS°3,... 


Geometrically dS' is a four-vector equal in magnitude to the “areas” of the hypersurface 
element, and normal to this element (i.e. perpendicular to all lines drawn in the hypersurface 
element). In particular, dS® = dx dy dz, i.e. it is the element of three-dimensional volume dV, 
the projection of the hypersurface element on the hyperplane x° = const. 


(4) Integral over a four-dimensional volume; the element of integration is the scalar 
dQ = dx°dx'dx? dx? = cdtdV. (6.13) 


The element is a scalar: it is obvious that the volume of a portion of four-space is unchanged 
by a rotation of the coordinate system.t 

Analogous to the theorems of Gauss and Stokes in three-dimensional vector analysis, 
there are theorems that enable us to transform four-dimensional integrals. 

The integral over a closed hypersurface can be transformed into an integral over the four- 
volume contained within it by replacing the element of integration dS; by the operator 


Pe (0 ae (6.14) 
Ox’ 
For example, for the integral of a vector A’ we have: 


+ Under a transformation from the integration variables x°, x!, x7, x3 to new variables x”, x, x’, x, the 


element of integration changes to J dQ’, where dQ’ = dx”? dx’! dx’? dx? 
Ol | xe x) 
~~  A(x®, x! x2, x3) 


is the Jacobian of the transformation. For a linear transformation of the form x” = avast , the Jacobian J 
coincides with the determinant | a; | and is equal to unity for rotations of the coordinate system; this shows 
the invariance of dQ. 
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f A'dS; = aA dQ. (6.15) 


This formula is the generalization of Gauss’ theorem. 
An integral over a two-dimensional surface is transformed into an integral over the 
hypersurface “spanning” it by replacing the element of integration df, by the operator 


= oO 
dfy, > dS; — dS ; 6.16 
if ox eke Ye ae Ox i ( ) 
For example, for the integral of an antisymmetric tensor A“ we have: 
ik tk ik 
+{ A dfz = | (as, SA a - 48, 5 ua A) - fa Za (6.17) 


The integral over a four-dimensional closed curve is transformed into an integral over the 
surface spanning it by the substitution: 


i ; 0 
a a (6.18) 


Thus for the integral of a vector, we have: 


OA, i {0A A; 
) Ajax! = fa is = +f ape SA Ee oa. (6.19) 


which is the generalization of Stokes’ theorem. 


PROBLEMS 
1. Find the law of transformation of the components of a symmetric four-tensor A“ under Lorentz 
transformations (6.1). 


Solution: Considering the components of the tensor as products of components of two four-vectors, we 
get: 


Am = —t [ara rotan Year) ae [am sat goon ec 
c c 
1-4 a 
ee Ae ae alee 1 ie + Varn } 
y2 c 
1-¥> 
ulin cess. [aa(1et)« + Lam Fie Yan} 
es c? 
2 
(é 
Acti, code [ae + Var } 
ea 


C2 


and analogous formulas for A**, A’ and A™. 
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. 2. The same for the antisymmetric tensor A“. 


Solution: Since the coordinates x* and x° do not change, the tensor component A’ does not change, 
while the components A!*, A? and A, A°? transform like x! and x°: 


aay Varn gran Vig 
A® =A’3, A? = eee 02 = Cuma 
v2 y? 
1a i 
c? c? 


and similarly for AY, A®. 

With respect to rotations of the two-dimensional coordinate system in the plane x°x! (which are the 
transformations we are considering) the components A°! = — A!°, A® = A!! = 0, form an antisymmetric of 
tensor of rank two, equal to the number of dimensions of the space. Thus, (see the remark on p. 19) these 
components are not changed by the transformations: 


A”! = AM. 
§ 7. Four-dimensional velocity 
From the ordinary three-dimensional velocity vector one can form a four-vector. This 
four-dimensional velocity (four-velocity) of a particle is the vector 


ce (7.1) 


To find its components, we note that according to (3.1), 


a= edt,|1 - la 
c 


where v is the ordinary three-dimensional velocity of the particle. Thus 


etc. Thus 


i 1 Vv 
is) aa vee | (7.2) 
is pee ate 
c? c? 


Note that the four-velocity is a dimensionless quantity. 
The components of the four-velocity are not independent. Noting that dx;dx' = ds’, we 
have 


u'u; = 1. (7:3) 


Geometrically, u' is a unit four-vector tangent to the world line of the particle. 
Similarly to the definition of the four-velocity, the second derivative 
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may be called the four-acceleration. Differentiating formula (7.3), we find: 
u;w' = 0, (7.4) 


i.e. the four-vectors of velocity and acceleration are “mutually perpendicular”. 


PROBLEM 


Determine the relativistic uniformly accelerated motion, i.e. the rectilinear motion for which the acceleration 
w in the proper reference frame (at each instant of time) remains constant. 


Solution: In the reference frame in which the particle velocity is v = 0, the components of the four- 
acceleration w’ = (0, w/c’, 0, 0) (where w is the ordinary three-dimensional acceleration, which is directed 
along the x axis). The relativistically invariant condition for uniform acceleration must be expressed by the 
constancy of the four-scalar which coincides with w” in the proper reference frame: 


N 


w'w; = const = — +. 
Cc 
In the “fixed” frame, with respect to which the motion is observed, writing out the expression for w'w; 
gives the equation 


@__¥__=y, of —Y — = wt + const. 


dt 
a a 
c c 
Setting v= 0 for ¢ = 0, we find that const = 0, so that 


wt 


Integrating once more and setting x = 0 for t = 0, we find: 


2 242 
El 1+¥# -} 
Ww c 
For wt << c, these formulas go over the classical expressions v = wt, x = wt’/2. For wt > ©, the velocity 


tends toward the constant value c. 
The proper time of a uniformly accelerated particle is given by the integral 


| 1 -* dt = sinh! 8") 
ies w Cc 
0 


As t — ©, it increases much more slowly than ft, according to the law c/w In (2wt/c). 


CHAPTER 2 


RELATIVISTIC MECHANICS 


§ 8. The principle of least action 


In studying the motion of material particles, we shall start from the Principle of Least 
Action. The principle of least action is defined, as we know, by the statement that for each 
mechanical system there exists a certain integral S, called the action, which has a minimum 
value for the actual motion, so that its variation OS is zero.t 

To determine the action integral for a free material particle (a particle not under the 
influence of any external force), we note that this integral must not depend on our choice of 
reference system, that is, it must be invariant under Lorentz transformations. Then it follows 
that it must depend on a scalar. Furthermore, it is clear that the integrand must be a differential 
of the first order. But the only scalar of this kind that one can construct for a free particle is 
the interval ds, or @ ds, where @ is some constant. So for a free particle the action must have 
the form 


where | lia is an integral along the world line of the particle between the two particular 
events of the arrival of the particle at the initial position and at the final position at definite 
times ft, and f5, i.e. between two given world points; and @ is some constant characterizing 
the particle. It is easy to see that a must be a positive quantity for all particles. In fact, as we 


saw in § 3, | {’ds has its maximum value along a straight world line; by integrating along 


a curved world line we can make the integral arbitrarily small. Thus the integral , | ° ds with 
the positive sign cannot have a minimum; with the opposite sign it clearly has a minimum, 
along the straight world line. 

The action integral can be represented as an integral with respect to the time 


12 
i | dy: 
t 


The coefficient L of dt represents the Lagrange function of the mechanical system. With the 
aid of (3.1), we find: 


+ Strictly speaking, the principle of least action asserts that the integral § must be a minimum only for 
infinitesimal lengths of the path of integration. For paths of arbitrary length we can say only that S must be 
an extremum, not necessarily a minimum. (See Mechanics, § 2.) 
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2 
s=-[ac)i-% dat, 
Cc 
h 


where vis the velocity of the material particle. Consequently the Lagrangian for the particle 
is 


L= jen — Vie". 


The quantity a, as already mentioned, characterizes the particle. In classical mechanics 
each particle is characterized by its mass m. Let us find the relation between @ and m. It can 
be determined from the fact that in the limit as c — o°, our expression for L must go over into 
the classical expression L = mv*/2. To carry out this transition we expand L in powers of 
vic. Then, neglecting terms of higher order, we find 


c ea av 
L=- dae ie mad Is ae 


Constant terms in the Lagrangian do not affect the equation of motion and can be omitted. 
Omitting the constant ac in L and comparing with the classical expression L = mv7/2, we 
find that @ = mc. 

Thus the action for a free material point is 


b 
Sr ~ me | ds (8.1) 

and the Lagrangian is 
ieee — | (8.2) 


§ 9. Energy and momentum 


By the momentum of a particle we can mean the vector p = OL/ov (OL/ov is the symbolic 
representation of the vector whose components are the derivatives of L with respect to the 
corresponding components of v). Using (8.2), we find; 


LS ae Gal). 


For small velocities (v << c) or, in the limit as c — ©, this expression goes over into the 
classical p = mv. For v= c, the momentum becomes infinite. 

The time derivative of the momentum is the force acting on the particle. Suppose the 
velocity of the particle changes only in direction, that is, suppose the force is directed 
perpendicular to the velocity. Then 


dp__sm__ av 
dt " rd 


c2 


(9:2) 
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If the velocity changes only in magnitude, that is, if the force is parallel to the velocity, then 


dp m + W 


= =, 9.3 
dt 2 } dt CC? 
a 
We see that the ratio of force to acceleration is different in the two cases. 
The energy & of the particle is defined as the quantity + 
=p°v-L. 
Substituting the expressions (8.2) and (9.1) for L and p, we find 
2 
——_—— : (9.4) 
,_¥ | 
a? 


This very important formula shows, in particular, that in relativistic mechanics the energy 
of a free particle does not go to zero for v = 0, but rather takes on a finite value 


#= mc. mi) 


This quantity is called the rest energy of the particle. 
For small velocities (vic << 1), we have, expanding (9.4) in series in powers of v/c, 


ee? quae 
= mc + Tee 
which, except for the rest energy, is the classical expression for the kinetic energy of a 
particle. 

We emphasize that, although we speak of a “particle”, we have nowhere made use of the 
fact that itis “elementary”. Thus the formulas are equally applicable to any composite body 
consisting of many particles, where by m we mean the total mass of the body and by v the 
velocity of its moticn as a whole. In particular, formula (9.5) is valid for any body which is 
at rest as a whole. We call attention to the fact that in relativistic mechanics the energy of a 
free body (i.e. the energy of any closed system) is a completely definite quantity which is 
always positive and is directly related to the mass of the body. In this connection we recall 
that in classical mechanics the energy of a body is defined only to within an arbitrary 
constant, and can be either positive or negative. 

The energy of a body at rest contains, in addition to the rest energies of its constituent 
particles, the kinetic energy of the particles and the energy of their interactions with one 
another. In other words, mc’ is not equal to ©m,c* (where m, are the masses of the particles), 
and so m is not equal to &m,. Thus in relativistic mechanics the law of conservation of mass 
does not hold: the mass of a composite body is not equal to the sum of the masses of its parts. 
Instead only the law of conservation of energy, in which the rest energies of the particles are 
included, is valid. ! 

Squaring (9.1) and (9.4) and comparing the results, we get the following relation between 
the energy and momentum of particle: 


+ See Mechanics, § 6. 
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f _ 2 ee 
ee pi +m*c~. (9.6) 
The energy expressed in terms of the momentum is called the Hamiltonian function 7 : 


H= cp? +m*c*, (9.7) 


For low velocities, p << mc, and we have approximately 


H = mc* + Le 
2m 


i.e., except for the rest energy we get the familiar classical expression for the Hamiltonian. 
Froin (9.1) and (9.4) we get the following relation between the energy, momentum, and 
velocity of a free particle: 


p=% an (9.8) 


For v=c, the momentum and energy of the particle become infinite. This means that a 
particle with mass m different from zero cannot move with the velocity of Jight. Nevertheless, 
in relativistic mechanics, particles of zero mass moving with the velocity of light can exist.t 
From (9.8) we have for such particles: 


eS | 
=o (9.9) 


The same formula also holds approximately for particles with nonzero mass in the so-called 


ultrarelativistic case, when the particle energy “is large compared to its rest energy mc’. 


We now write all our formulas in four-dimensional form. According to the principle of 
least action, 


b 
6S = ~ me8 | ds =0. 


To set up the expression for OS, we note that ds = Jc dx;dx' and therefore 


b ; b 
65 =~ me | OE = me f udbs 
ds 
Integrating by parts, we obtain 


b 
5S =- meu,dx' |" + me | ox: mh as. (9.10) 


As we know, to get the equations of motion we compare different trajectories between the 
same two points, i.e. at the limits (dx'),, = (dx'), = 0. The actual trajectory is then determined 


+ For example, light quanta and neutrinos. 
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from the condition dS = 0. From (9.10) we thus obtain the equations du,/ds = 0; that is, a 
constant velocity for the free particle in four-dimensional form. 

To determine the variation of the action as a function of the coordinates, one must consider 
the point a as fixed, so that (dx'), = 0. The second point is to be considered as variable, but 
only actual trajectories are admissible, i.e., those which satisfy the equations of motion. 
Therefore the integral in expression (9.10) for dS is zero. In place of (dx'), we may write 
simply dx’, and thus obtain 


OS = — meu;6dx'. (9.11) 
The four-vector 
Pi = ox (9. ) 


is called the momentum four-vector. As we know from mechanics, the derivatives 0S/ox, 
OS/oy, AS/oz are the three components of the momentum vector p of the particle, while the 
derivative —0S/ot is the particle energy & Thus the covariant components of the four-mementum- 
are p; = (&/c, — p), while the contravariant components aret 


p' = (2lc, p). (9.13) 
From (9.11) we see that the components of the four-momentum of a free particle are: 
pi =meu'. (9.14) 


Substituting the components of the four-velocity from (7.2), we see that we actually get 
expressions (9.1) and (9.4) for p and & 

Thus, in relativistic mechanics, momentum and energy are the components of a single 
four-vector. From this we immediately get the formulas for transformation of momentum 
and energy from one inertial system to another. Substituting (9.13) in the general formulas 
(6.1) for transformation of four-vectors, we find: 


V 


Pa £’ + Vp! 
Pe=—— 5, Py = Ph Pei, B= EE, (9.15) 

= ea 

c? c2 


where p,, Py, P, are the components of the three-dimensional vector p. 
From the definition (9.14) of the four-momentum, and the identity u'u; = 1, we have, for 
the square of the four-momentum of a free particle: 


pp’ = mc’. (9.16) 


Substituting the expressions (9.13), we get back (9.6). 
By analogy with the usual definition of the force, the force four-vector is defined as the 
derivative: 


gi =—— =mc—_. (9.17) 


+ We call attention to a mnemonic for remembering the definition of the physical four-vectors: the 
contravariant components are related to the corresponding three-dimensional vectors (r for x’, p for p') with 
the “right”, positive sign. 
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Its components satisfy the identity g,u' = 0. The components of this four-vector are expressed 
in terms of the usual three-dimensional force vector f = dp/dt: 


f-v f 
Pe ee 
(é 1— hs c jl—- a 
The time component is related to the work done by the force. 


The relativistic Hamilton-Jacobi equation is obtained by substituting the derivatives 
—0S/dx' for p; in (9.16): 


(9.18) 


ae eee Cc ae 


Ox; oxi =* lo wee 


or, writing the sum explicitly: 


1 (OS)! 8 P--wese fas g 
(5) -(%) -(&) -(&) =e. -_ 


The transition to the limiting case of classical mechanics in equation (9.19) is made as 
follows. First of all we must notice that just as in the corresponding transition with (9.7), the 
energy of a particle in relativistic mechanics contains the term mc’, which it does not in 
classical mechanics. Inasmuch as the action S is related to the energy by = — (0S/dt), in 
making the transition to classical mechanics we must in place of S substitute a new action 
S’ according to the relation: 


(9.19) 


S=S’ — mc’t. 
Substituting this in (9.20), we find 


Fe aie a al = 
2m | Ox Oy dz Ime. Oo 


In the limit as c > ©, this equation goes over into the classical Hamilton-Jacobi equation. 


§ 10. Transformation of distribution functions 


In various physical problems we have to deal with distribution functions for the momenta 
of particles: f(p)dp, dp, dp, is the number of particles having momenta with components in 
given intervals aP x, ay, dp, (or, as we say for brevity, the number of particles in a given 
volume element d‘p = dp, dp,dp, in “momentum space”). We are then faced with the 
problem of finding the law of transformation of the distribution function f(p) when we 
transform from one reference system to another. 

To solve this problem, we first determine the properties of the “volume element” dp, dp, dp, 
with respect to Lorentz transformations. If we introduce a four-dimensional coordinate 
system, on whose axes are marked the components of ihe four-momentum of a particle, then 
dp,.dp,dp. can be considered as oe zeroth component of an element of the hypersurface 
defined by the equation p'p; = m’c’. The element of hypersurface is a four-vector directed 
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along the normal to the hypersurface; in our case the direction of the normal obviously 
coincides with the direction of the four-vector p;. From this it follows that the ratio 


dp,dp,dp, 
é 


is an invariant quantity, since it is the ratio of corresponding components of two parallel 
four-vectors.t 

The number of particles, fdp,dp,dp,, is also obviously an invariant, since it does not 
depend on the choice of reference frame. Writing it in the form 


(10.1) 


,apydp 
f(p 7 oe a 


and using the invariance of the ratio (10.1), we conclude that the product f(p)@is invariant. 


Thus the distribution function in the K’ system is related to the distribution function in the 
K system by the formula 


f= —— (10.2) 


where p and “must be expressed in terms of p’ and &” by using the transformation formulas 
(M15). 

Let us now return to the invariant expression (10.1). If we introduce “spherical coordinates” 
in momentum space, the volume element dp, dp, dp, becomes p’dpdo, where do is the 
element of solid angle around the direction of the vector p. Noting that pdp = ed&Ic* 
[from (9.6)], we have: 


p*dpdo _ pd& do 
€  ¢ * 
Thus we find that the expression 


pd &do (10.3) 


is also invariant. 

The notion of a distribution function appears in a different aspect in the kinetic theory of 
gases: the product f(r, p)dp, dp, dp, dV is the number of particles lying in a given volume 
element dV and having momenta in definite intervals dp,, dp,, dp,. The function fir, p) is 


+ The integration with respect to the element (10.1) can be expressed in four-dimensional form by means 
of the 6-function (cf. the footnote on p. 74) as an integration with respect to 


2 5(pip' =n c? dome d'p = dp°dp'dp*dp’. (10.1a) 


The four components p' are treated as independent variables (with p° taking on only positive values). 
Formula (10.1a) is obvious from the following representation of the delta function appearing in it: 


5(p' p; —m?’c*)= = a{ (po? = <| = raule ag “| 3F 8{ pe -£)| “ (10.1b) 
its 


where “= cy p= mic. This formula in turn follows from formula (V) of the footnote on p. 74. 
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called the distribution function in phase space (the space of the coordinates and momenta of 
the particle), and the product of differentials dt = d°p dV is the element of volume of this 
space. We shall find the law of transformation of this function. 

In addition to the two reference systems K and K’, we also introduce the frame Ky in which 
the particles with the given momentum are at rest; the proper volume dVo of the element 
occupied by the particles is defined relative to this system. The velocities of the systems K 
and K’ relative to the system Ko coincide, by definition, with the velocities v and V which 
these particles have in the systems K and K’. Thus, according to (4.6), we have 


2 
CON, —, AVR 
Cc Cc 


from which 
dv _&! 
dV 
Multiplying this equation by the equation d°p/d*p’ = ¢/é’, we find that 
. dt= dt’, (10.4) 


i.e. the element of phase volume is invariant. Since the number of particles f dt is also 
invariant, by definition, we conclude that the distribution function in phase space is an 
invariant: 


fa’, p’) = fr, p), (10.5) 


where r’, p’ are related to r, p by the formulas for the Lorentz transformation. 


§ 11. Decay of particles 


Let us consider the spontaneous decay of a body of mass M into two parts with masses m, 
and m). The law of conservation of energy in the decay, applied in the system of reference 
in which the body is at rest, givest 


M = 40 + &o- (ide) 


where @9 and 4 are the energies of the emerging particles. Since @9 > m, and @9 > mp, the 
equality (11.1) can be satisfied only if M > m, + mp, i.e. a body can disintegrate spontaneously 
into parts the sum of whose masses is less than the mass of the body. On the other hand, if 
M < m, + mp, the body is stable (with respect to the particular decay) and does not decay 
spontaneously. To cause the decay in this case, we would have to supply to the body from 
outside an amount of energy at least equal to its “binding energy” (m, + mz — M). 

Momentum as well as energy must be conserved in the decay process. Since the initial 
momentum of the body was zero, the sum of the momenta of the emerging particles must be 
ZeTO: Pio + Poo = 0. Consequently p?, = p3,, or 


t In §§ 11-13 we set c = 1. In other words the velocity of light is taken as the unit of velocity (so that 
the dimensions of length and time become the same). This choice is a natural one in relativistic mechanics 
and greatly simplifies the writing of formulas. However, in this book (which also contains a considerable 
amount of nonrelativistic theory) we shall not usually use this system of units, and will explicitly indicate 
when we do. 

If c has been set equal to unity in formulas, it is easy to convert back to ordinary units: the velocity is 
introduced to assure correct dimensions. 
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£2 — m2? = #2 - m2. (11.2) 
The two equations (11.1) and (11.2) uniquely determine the energies of the emerging particles: 


M? + m? — m2 


M? —m? + m3 
2M : ; 


aM (11.3) 


Zio = 9 = 

In a certain sense the inverse of this problem is the calculation of the total energy M of two 
colliding particles in the system of reference in which their total momentum is zero. (This 
is abbreviated as the “system of the centre of inertia” or the “C-system’”.) The computation 
of this quantity gives a criterion for the possible occurrence of various inelastic collision 
processes, accompanied by a change in state of the colliding particles, or the “creation” of 
new particles. A process of this type can occur only if the sum of the masses of the “reaction 
products” does not exceed M. - 

Suppose that in the initial reference sysiem (the “laboratory” system) a particle with mass 
m, and energy & collides with a particle of mass m, which is at rest. The total energy of the 
two particles is 


C=G,+%,=F,+ mM, 


and their total momentum is p = p; + p> = p;. Considering the two particles together as a 
single composite svstem, we find the velocity of its motion as a whole from (9.8): 


P Pi 
This quantity is the velocity of the C-system with respect to the laboratory system (the L- 
system). 
However, in determining the mass M, there is no need to transform from one reference 
frame to the other. Instead we can make direct use of formula (9.6), which is applicable to 
the composite system just as it is to each particle individually. We thus have 


M? = #? _ p? = (&, + m)’ - (6? — m?), 
from which 


M? =m? + m3 + 2m%. (IES) 


PROBLEMS 


1. A particle moving with velocity V dissociates “in flight” into two particles. Determine the relation 
between the angles of emergence of these particles and their energies. 


Solution: Let &9 be the energy of one of the decay particles in the C-system [i.e. & jp or & 59 in (11.3)], 
& the energy of this same particle in the L-system, and @ its angle of emergence in the L-system (with 
respect to the direction of V). By using the transformation formulas we find: 


foo EE 
vi Vv 
so that 
_vw 1 _y2 
eae al etl (1) 
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For the determination of & from cos 6 we then get the quadratic equation 


#2 (1 —V? cos? @) — 2% V1-V? + #2 (1-V7)+V2m7cos* 8=0, (2) 


which has one positive root (if the velocity Vo of the decay particle in the C-system satisfies Vo > V) or two 
positive roots (if Vo < V). 

The source of this ambiguity is clear from the following graphical construction. According to (9.15), the 
momentum components in the L-system are expressed in terms of quantities referring to the C-system by 
the formulas 

_ Po COS Oy + HoV 


Pz sie V2 ? Py = Po Sin 8. 


Eliminating 65, we get 
pi +(p,V1-V? -%V)? =p). 


With respect to the variables p,, py, this is the equation of an ellipse with semiaxes po/./1 — V*, po, whose 


centre (the point O in Fig. 3) has been shifted a distance #)V/1-— V7? from the point p = 0 (point A in 
Figis3).7 


(a) V<Ww (b) V> Yo 


Fic. 3. 


If V > po/&o = Vo, the point A lies outside the ellipse (Fig. 3b), so that for a fixed angle 0 the vector p (and 
consequently the energy #) can have two different values. It is also clear from the construction that in this 
case the angle @ cannot exceed a definite value 6,,,, (corresponding to the position of the vector p in which 
it is tangent to the ellipse). The value of @,,,, 1s most easily determined analytically from the condition that 
the discriminant of the quadratic equation (2) go to zero: 


fit Oygag = ea 
nee mv 
2. Find the energy distribution of the decay particles in the L-system. 
Solution: In the C-system the decay particles are distributed isotropically in direction, i.e. the number of 
particles within the element of solid angle dog = 27 sin OQ) d@ is 


— 
Gq 20 55 ld cos Oo |. (1) 


The energy in the L-system is given in terms of quantities referring to the C-system by 


dN= 


ye & + Po V cos Oy 
alge 


and runs through the range of values from 


v1 - Vv? vl—Vv?- 


t In the classical limit, the ellipse reduces to a circle. (See Mechanics, § 16.) 
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Expressing d| cos @) | in terms of d& we obtain the normalized energy distribution (for each of the two 
types of decay particles): 


ey 
oN 395, 1—~V‘dé. 


3. Determine the range of values in the L-system for the angle between the two decay particles (their 
separation angle) for the case of decay into two identical particles. 


Solution: In the C-system, the particles fly off in opposite directions, so that 0,9 = 27— 0,9 = . According 
to (5.4), the connection between angles in the C- and L-systems is given by the formulas: 


Vo cos 8p) + V —Vp cos By + V 
Vp sin @)V1—-V2__ Yo sin 8yV1 — V? 


(since Vj9 = Vo9 = Vo in the present case). The required separation angle is © = 0, + @, and a simple 
calculation gives: 


cot 0, = cot 6, = 


V?-~v+V’ve sin? 0 
2Vvy V1 —V? sin®, 


An examination of the extreme for this expression gives the following ranges of possible values of ©: 


for V < vo: Dean { Ti “VF | <0<m; 


. VY Bat 1-v? a, 
for % < V < ———:0 < 9 < sin <>; 
i ea =, 7 
fo V> Tees 0.< 0 < 21am HIV? ) <5. 
1-Ww% 


4. Find the angular distribution in the L-system for decay particles of zero mass. 


cot 90 = 


Solution: According to (5.6) the connection between the angles of emergence in the C- and L-systems for 
particles with m = 0 is 


cos 8@- V 
1—Vcos @° 


Substituting this expression in formula (1) of Problem 2, we find: 


cos 9) = 


Jee V’ )do 
~ 4m(1 - Voos @)? © 
5. Find the distribution of separation angles in the L-system for a decay into two particles of zero mass. 
Solution: The relation between the angles of emergence, 6,, @, in the L-system and the angles 019 = 4, 
69 = % — O in the C-system is given by (5.6), so that we have for the separation angle © = 0, + @): 
V2 -1-V? cos? 0 
1 -— V* cos*@p 


and conversely, 


Substituting this expression in formula (1) of problem 2, we find: 
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pay? do 


a cee | 
Pesce iy 2a 
16 xV sin a" cos? “5 


The angle © takes on values from 7 to Opi, = 2 cos? V. 


6. Determine the maximum energy which can be carried off by one of the decay particles, when a particle 
of mass M at rest decays into three particles with masses m, m2, and m3. 

Solution: The particle m, has its maximum energy if the system of the other two particles m, and m3 has 
the least possible mass; the latter is equal to the sum m, + m; (and corresponds to the case where the two 
particles move together with the same velocity). Having thus reduced the problem to the decay of a body 
into two parts, we obtain from (11.3): 


M? +m? —(m, + m3)? 
2M ; 


CF fins = 


§ 12. Invariant cross-section 


Collision processes are characterized by their invariant cross-sections, which determine the 
number of collisions (of the particular type) occurring between beams of colliding particles. 

Suppose that we have two colliding beams; we denote by n, and nz the particle densities 
in them (i.e. the numbers of particles per unit volume) and by v, and vy, the velocities of the 
particles. In the reference system in which particle 2 is at rest (or, as one says, in the rest 
frame of particle 2), we are dealing with the collision of the beam of particles 1 with a 
stationary target. Then according to the usual definition of the cross-section o, the number 
of collisions occurring in volume dV in time dt is 


dv= OVee} n\n2dVdt. 


where vV,,.; is the velocity of particle 1 in the rest system of particle 2 (which is just the 
definition of the relative velocity of two particles in relativistic mechanics). 

The number dV is by its very nature an invariant quantity. Let us try to express it in a form 
which is applicable in any reference system: 


dv = Ann,dVdt, (iz) 


where A is a number to be determined, for which we know that its value in the rest frame of 
one of the particles is V,.; 0. We shall always mean by oprecisely the cross-section in the rest 
frame of one of the particles, i.e. by definition, an invariant quantity. From its definition, the 
relative velocity V,.) is also invariant. 

In the expression (12.1) the product dVdt is an invariant. Therefore the product Ann) must 
also be an invariant. 

The law of transformation of the particle density n is easily found by noting that the 
number of particles in a given volume element dV, ndV, is invariant. Writing ndV = npdVo 
(the index 0 refers to the rest frame of the particles) and using formula (4.6) for the 
transformation of the volume, we find: 


No 
= Se Dee} 
n= Le . ( ) 


or n = Ny &/m, where & is the energy and m the mass of the particles. 
Thus the statement that Anjnj is invariant is equivalent to the invariance of the expression 
A @, &. This condition is more conveniently represented in the form 
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20) A iy = inv, (12.3) 


A — = A ———__——____ = 
PuiP2 8,8. -Pi- P2 


where the denominator is an invariant—the product of the four-momenta of the two particles. 

In the rest frame of particle 2, we have & = m2, p2= 0, so that the invariant quantity (12.3) 
reduces to A. On the other hand, in this frame A = OV,.). Thus in an arbitrary reference 
system, 


Aaa == ; (12.4) 


To give this expression its final form, we express V,,) in terms of the momenta or velocities 
of the particles in an arbitrary reference frame. To do this we note that in the rest frame of 
particle 2, - 


Pie 


Zee 
‘are pr nlite (12.5) 
(PuiP2)° 


Expressing the quantity p,; p; = # % — Pp; - Pz in terms of the velocities v, and v2 by using 
formulas (9.1) and (9.4): 


Then 


1-v,-V> 


PiiP2 = ™M, M2 Wie on 


and substituting in (12.5), after some simple transformations we get the following expression 
for the relative velocity: 


(v; — v2)? -(¥, X v2)? 
Viel = Sa (era. (12.6) 
(we note that this expression is symmetric in v, and vp, i.e. the magnitude of the relative 
velocity is independent of the choice of particle used in defining it). 
Substituting (12.5) or (12.6) in (12.4) and then in (12.1), we get the final formulas for 
solving our problem: 
(PiiP) > - mim} 
8 &2 


dV=6 (Vy =V9 ie = (Vv; X V2 Ne nn,dVadt . (12.8) 
(W. Pauli, 1933). 


If the velocities v, and v, are collinear, then v; x v> = 0, so that formula (12.8) takes the 
form: 


dv= nyn,dVadt (12.7) 


or 


dv=olv,-—v,! nn,dVadt. (12.9) 
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PROBLEM 


Find the “element of length” in relativistic “velocity space”. 


Solution: The required line element dl, is the relative velocity of two points with velocities v and v + dv. 
We therefore find from (12.6) 
a2 = (dv)? -(vxdv)? ss dv r of 
a GQ-v)? ~(d-wv)? “1-v 
where 0, @ are the polar angle and azimuth of the direction of v. If in place of v we introduce the new 
variable y through the equation v = tanh y, the line element is expressed as: 


(dO? + sin? 6. do”), 


dl2 = dy? + sinh? y(d6” + sin? 0- dd’). 


From the geometrical point of view this is the line element in three-dimensional Lobachevskii space— 
the space of constant negative curvature (see (111.12)). 


§ 13. Elastic collisions of particles 


Let us consider, from the point of view of relativistic mechanics, the elastic collision of 
particles. We denote the momenta and energies of the two colliding particles (with masses 
m, and m2) by py), @; and po, “2; we use primes for the corresponding quantities after 
collision. The laws of conservation of momentum and energy in the collision can be written 
together as the equation for conservation of the four-momentum: 


Pipi Pi) tops) (13.1) 


From this four-vector equation we construct invariant relations which will be helpful in 
further computations. To do this we rewrite (13.1) in the form: 


Pi +P, — Pi’ + ps’, 


and square both sides (i.e. we write the scalar product of each side with itself). Noting that 
the squares of the four-momenta p; and p;' are equal to m;, and the squares of p} and p3' 
are equal to m3, we get: 


m; + Pui P — PuiP{' — Pripy' = 0. (13.2) 
Similarly, squaring the equation p; + p — p5' = pi‘, we get: 


ms + PiiPs — P)P3' — Pups’ = 0. a= (13:3) 


Let us consider the collision in a reference system (the L-system) in which one of the 
particles (m ) was at rest before the collision. Then py = 0, “7 = mp, and the scalar products 
appearing in (13.2) are: 


PuiP, =%, mp, 
Pri Py’ = mz’, (13.4) 
PuP|’ =“ 4’- Pi Pi = 4% 4’— pipt cos 6, 


where 6, is the angle of scattering of the incident particle m,. Substituting these expressions 
in (13.2) we get: 
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&(4 + mz) - 4 mz — m? 


cos 9, = ; (13:5) 
PiP\ 
Similarly, we find from (13.3): 
cos 05 = Aa NZ) (13.6) 


Pips 


where @, is the angle between the transferred momentum p} and the momentum of the 
incident particle p;. 

The formulas (13.5)—-(13.6) relate the angles of scattering of the two particles in the L- 
system to the changes in their energy in the collision. Inverting these formulas, we can 
express the energies «’, &’ in terms of the angles 6, or 0). Thus, substituting in (13.6) 


pee Jer - me Dp = Ge —m and squaring both sides, we find after a simple 
computation: 


(4 +m,)* + (#7 — m7?) cos?@, 


Sc aga 137 
*(4& +m)? — (#2 —m?) cos? @, = 


oy =m 
Inversion of formula (13.5) leads in the general case to a very complicated formula for <4’ 
in terms of 0. 

We note that if m, > mo, i.e. if the incident particle is heavier than the target particle, the 
scattering angle 0, cannot exceed a certain maximum value. It is easy to find by elementary 
computations that this value is given by the equation 

sf ee ee (13.8) 
my 
which coincides with the familiar classical result. 

Formulas (13.5)-(13.6) simplify in the case when the incident particle has zero mass: m, 
= 0, and correspondingly p,; = ¢;, pi = %,. For this case let us write the formula for the 
energy of the incident particie after the collision, expressed in terms of its angle of deflection: 

ee (13.9) 
1 —cos 0, + 22 
1 = 4 

Let us now turn once again to the general case of collision of particles of arbitrary mass. 
The collision is most simply treated in the C-system. Designating quantities in this system 
by the additional subscript 0, we have pj = — P29 = Po. From the conservation of momentum, 
during the collision the momenta of the two particles merely rotate, remaining equal in 
magnitude and opposite in direction. From the conservation of energy, the value of each of 
the momenta remains unchanged. 

Let x be the angle of scattering in the C-system—the angle through which the momenta 
Pj0 and poo are rotated by the collision. This quantity completely determines the scattering 
process in the C-system, and therefore also in any other reference system. It is also convenient 
in describing the collision in the L-system and serves as the single parameter which remains 
undetermined after the conservation of momentum and energy are applied. 

We express the final energies of the two particies in the L-system in terms of this parameter. 


To do this we return to (13.2), but this time write out the product p,,p;' in the C-system: 
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PuPt' = 4040 — Pro - Plo = 4o — Po COS Y = po (1 — cos y) + mf 


(in the C-system the energies of the particles do not change in the collision: #9 = 49). We 
write out the other two products in the L-system, i.e we use (13.4). As a result we get: 
&'— & = —(pe/m,)(i — cos v). We must still express pé in terms of quantities referring 
to the L-system. This is easily done by equating the values of the invariant p,;p} in the L- 
and C-systems: 


4020 — Pio * P20 = “iM, 


J (P5 + m?)(p2 +m?) =%, m2 — pp. 


Solving the equation for p2, we get: 


or 


m2 (¢7 —m?) 


mi + m3 + mh = 


P= 


Thus, we finally have: 


m(? ae m? ) 


g/ = & - S—_—— 
m? + m2 + 2m2%, 


(1 - cos 7). (13.11) 
The energy of the second particle is obtained from the conservation law: & + m2. = &' + &. 
Therefore 


m,(&,?— m?) 


1 - ; - 13; 
m; + ms + 2m,% pecan) Gene) 


oy = Mz + 


The second terms in these formulas represent the energy lost by the first particle and 
transferred to the second particle. The maximum energy transfer occurs for y = 7, and is 
equal to 


2m,(&2 — m?) 


; 13el3 
m2 + m3 + 2me&, 


ymax — M2. = & — G'pin = 
The ratio of the minimum kinetic energy of the incident particle after collision to its initial 
energy is: 


min = ML - __(m-my (13.14) 
A-mM =m? + m2 + 2mH 


In the limiting case of low velocities (when & =~ m + mv*/2), this relation tends to a constant 
limit, equal to 
2 
m, — m2 
& + My } , 
In the opposite limit of large energies &, relation (13.14) tends to zero; the quantity 4‘pi, 


tends to a constant limit. This limit is 


2 2 
, _ Mm +m, 


Fi min = 2m, 
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Let us assume that m >> my, i.e. the mass of the incident particle is small compared to the 
mass of the particle at rest. According to classical mechanics the light particle could transfer 
only a negligible part of its energy (see Mechanics, § 17). This is not the case in relativistic 
mechanics. From formula (13.14) we see that for sufficiently large energies &, the fraction 
of the energy transferred can reach the order of unity. For this it is not sufficient that the 
velocity of m, be of order 1, but one must have &; ~ mp, i.e. the light particle must have an 
energy of the order of the rest energy of the heavy particle. 

A similar situation occurs for m) << mj, i.e. when a heavy particle is incident on a light 
oné. Here too, according to classical mechanics, the energy transfer would be insignificant. 
The fraction of the energy transferred begins to be significant only for energies & ~ m?/m,; 
We note that we are not taking simply of velocities of the order of the light velocity, but of 
energies large compared to my, i.e. we are dealing with the ultrarelativistic case. 


PROBLEMS 


1. The triangle ABC in Fig. 4 is formed by the momentum vector p of the impinging particle and the 
momenta pj, p> of the two particles after the collision. Find the locus of the points C corresponding to all 
possible values of pj, p>. 


Solution: The required curve is an ellipse whose semiaxes can be found by using the formulas obtained 
in problem 1 of § 11. In fact, the construction given there determined the locus of the vectors p in the L- 
system which are obtained from arbitrarily directed vectors pp with given length po in the C-system. 


(a) m, > mM, (b) m; < mg 


Fic. 4. 


Since the absolute values of the momenta of the colliding particles are identical in the C-system, and do 
not change in the collision, we are dealing with a similar construction for the vector pj, for which 


mV 
By = 2 = 2) = 
Silas 


in the C-system where V is the velocity of particle m, in the C-system, coincides in magnitude with the 
velocity of the centre of inertia, and is equal to V = p,/(#, + mp) (see (11.4)). As a result we find that the 
minor and major semiaxes of the ellipse are 


7S m2 D Poe mM, p\(F + M2) 
m2 +m2+2m,¢,  V1-V2 mj +mz + 2mo% 


(the first of these is, of course, the same as (13.10)). 

For @, = 0, the vector p; coincides with py,, so that the distance AB is equal to p,. Comparing p, with the 
length of the major axis of the ellipse, it is easily shown that the point A lies outside the ellipse if m, > m 
(Fig. 4a), and inside it if m, < m, (Fig. 4b). 

2. Determine the minimum separation angle O,,;, of two particles after collision of the masses of the two 
particles are the same (m, = m) =m). 
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Solution: If m, = m, the point A of the diagram lies on the ellipse, while the minimum separation angle 
corresponds to the situation where point C is at the end of the minor axis (Fig. 5). From the construction 
it is clear that tan (©,,;,/2) is the ratio of the lengths of the semiaxes, and we find: 


inte 2m 
aa = eae 


or 


3. For the collision of two particles of equal mass m, express 2’, 47, 7 in terms of the angle 6, of 
scattering in the L-system. 


Solution: Inversion of formula (13.5) in this case gives: 


(6? —m?).sin?@, 


(&, +m) + (& —m)cos76, 
2m + (F = m) sin? 6, ; 


é=m 2 f) 
(4, +m) —(& —m)cos*d, 


éy =m+ 


Comparing with the expression for #4,’ in terms of 7: 


A=” (1 - cos 2), 


Hi’ = & - 
we find the angle of scattering in the C-system: 


epee 2m — (& + 3m) sin76, 
2m+(& —m)sin?0, | 


§ 14. Angular momentum 


As is well known from classical mechanics, for a closed system, in addition to conservation 
of energy and momentum, there is conservation of angular momentum, that is, of the vector 


M=Drxp 


where r and p are the radius vector and momentum of the particle; the summation runs over 
all the particles making up the system. The conservation of angular momentum is a consequence 
of the fact that because of the isotropy of space, the Lagrangian of a closed system does not 
change under a rotation of the system as a whole. 

By carrying through a similar derivation in four-dimensional form, we obtain the relativistic 
expression for the angular momentum. Let x’ be the coordinates of one of the particles of the 
system. We make an infinitesimal rotation in the four-dimensional space. Under such a 
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transformation, the coordinates x take on new values x” such that the differences x” — x! are 
linear functions 


ee rs ell (14.1) 
with infinitesimal coefficients 6Q;,. The components of the four-tensor 6Q,, are connected 
to one another by the relations resulting from the requirement that, under a rotation, the 


length of the radius vector must remain unchanged, that is, x{x’' = x;x'. Substituting for x” 
from (14.1) and dropping terms quadratic in 6Q,,, as infinitesimals of higher order, we find 


X60, = 0. 


This equation must be fulfilled for arbitrary x’. Since x‘x* is a symmetric tensor, 6Qj, must 
be an antisymmetric tensor (the product of a symmetrical and an antisymmetrical tensor is 
clearly identically zero). Thus we find that 


6Q,; = Hix. (14.2) 
The change in the action for an infinitesimal change of coordinates of the initial point a 
and the final point b of the trajectory has the form (see 9.11): 
5S = - Epi dx,|" 


(the summation extends over all the particles of the system). In the case of rotation which 
we are now considering, dx; = 6Q,x*, and so 


5S = — G24 Epix*|’. 


If we resolve the tensor Lp'x* into symmetric and antisymmetric parts, then the first of 
these when multiplied by an antisymmetric tensor gives identically zero. Therefore, taking 
the antisymmetric part of Xp'x*, we can write the preceding equality in the form 


AeenbSe o 
5S = — 64, $2 (pix* = p*x') , | (14.3) 
For a closed system the action, being an invariant, is not changed by a rotation in 4-space. 
This means that the coefficients of 60, in (14.3) must vanish: 
L(pixt — p'x'), = L(p'x* - p*x')a. 
Consequently we see that for a closed system the tensor 
M* = Y(xp* — x’p'). (14.4) 
This antisymmetric tensor is called the four-tensor of angular momentum. The space components 
of this tensor are the components of the three-dimensional angular momentum vector M = 
Dr x p: 
VP aM cece a= M yg Me 
The components wer M”, M°? form a vector L(tp — & r/c’). Thus, we can write the 
components of the tensor M“ in the form: 


M* = . p3 C x | a m | | (14.5) 
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(Compare (6.10).) 
Because of the conservation of M“ for a closed system, we have, in particular, 


Ce 
= (- f 
c& 


Since, on the other hand, the total energy > “is also conserved, this equality can be written 
in the form 


= const. 


Ser c? Lp 


Les Les 


(Quantities referring to different particles are taken at the same time 1). 
From this we see that the point with the radius vector 


t = const. 


Lér 
= 14.6 
Le oo 
moves uniformly with the velocity 
c?ip 
al (14.7) 
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which is none other than the velocity of motion of the system as a whole. [It relates the total 
energy and momentum, according to formula (9.8).] Formula (14.6) gives the relativistic 
definition of the coordinates of the centre of inertia of the system. If the velocities of all the 
particles are small compared to c, we can approximately set &~ mc” so that (14.6) goes over 
into the usual classical expression 
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We note that the components of the vector (14.6) do not constitute the space components 
of any four-vector, and therefore under a transformation of reference frame they do not 
transform like the coordinates of a point. Thus we get different points for the centre of 
inertia of a given system with respect to different reference frames. 
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PROBLEM 


Find the connection between the angular momentum M of a body (system of particles) in the reference 
frame K in which the body moves with velocity V, and its angular momentum M™ in the frame Ky in which 
the body is at rest as a whole; in both cases the angular momentum is defined with respect to the same 
point—the centre of inertia of the body in the system Ko.+ 


+ We note that whereas the classical formula for the centre of inertia applies equally well to interacting 
and non-interacting particles, formula (14.6) is valid only if we neglect interaction. In relativistic mechanics, 
the definition of the centre of inertia of a system of interacting particles requires us to include explicitly the 
momentum and energy of the field produced by the particles. 

$ We remind the reader that although in the system Ky (in which Yp = 0) the angular momentum is 
independent of the choice of the point with respect to which it is defined, in the K system (in which Lp # 
0) the angular momentum does depend on this choice (see Mechanics, § 9). 
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Solution: The Kp system moves relative to the K system with velocity V; we choose its direction for the 
x axis. The components of M“ that we want transform according to the formulas (see problem 2 in § 6): 
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Since the origin of coordinates was chosen at the centre of inertia of the body (in the Kp system), in that 
system > #r = 0, and since in that system Lp = 0, M©? = M3 — 0. Using the connection between the 
components of M“ and the vector M, we find for the latter: 
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CHAPTER 3 


CHARGES IN ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELDS 


§ 15. Elementary particles in the theory of relativity 


The interaction of particles can be described with the help of the concept of a field of 
force. Namely, instead of saying that one particle acts on another, we may say that the 
particle creates a field around itself; a certain force then acts on every other particle located 
in this field. In classical mechanics, the field is merely a mode of description of the physical 
phenomenon—the interaction of particles. In the theory of relativity, because of the finite 
velocity of propagation of interactions, the situation is changed fundamentally. The forces 
acting on a particle at a given moment are not determined by the positions at that same 
moment. A change in the position of one of the particles influences other particles only after 
the lapse of a certain time interval. This means that the field itself acquires physical reality. 
We cannot speak of a direct interaction of particles located at a distance from one another. 
Interactions can occur at any one moment only between neighbouring points in space (contact 
interaction). Therefore we must speak of the interaction of the one particle with the field, 
and of the subsequent interaction of the field with the second particle. 

We shall consider two types of fields, gravitational and electromagnetic. The study of 
gravitational fields is left to Chapters 10 to 14 and in the other chapters we consider only 
electromagnetic fields. 

Before considering the interactions of particles with the electromagnetic field, we shall 
make some remarks concerning the concept of a “particle” in relativistic mechanics. 

In classical mechanics one can introduce the concept of a rigid body, i.e., a body which is 
not deformable under any conditions. In the theory of relativity it should follow similarly 
that we would consider as rigid those bodies whose dimensions all remain unchanged in the 
reference system in which they are at rest. However, it is easy to see that the theory of 
relativity makes the existence of ngid bodies impossible in general. 

Consider, for example, a circular disk rotating around its axis, and let us assume that it is 
rigid. A reference frame fixed in the disk is clearly not inertial. It is possible, however, to 
introduce for each of the infinitesimal elements of the disk an inertial system in which this 
element would be at rest at the moment; for different elements of the disk, having different 
velocities, these systems will, of course, also be different. Let us consider a series of line 
elements, lying along a particular radius vector. Because of the rigidity of the disk, the 
length of each of these segments (in the corresponding inertial system of reference) will be 
the same as it was when the disk was at rest. This same length would be measured by an 
observer at rest, past whom this radius swings at the given moment, since each of its 
segments is perpendicular to its velocity and consequently a Lorentz contraction does not 
occur. Therefore the total length of the radius as measured by the observer at rest, being the 
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sum of its segments, will be the same as when the disk was at rest. On the other hand, the 
length of each element of the circumference of the disk, passing by the observer at rest at a 
given moment, undergoes a Lorentz contraction, so that the length of the whole circumference 
(measured by the observer at rest as the sum of the lengths of its various segments) turns out 
to be smaller than the length of the circumference of the disk at rest. Thus we arrive at the 
result that due to the rotation of the disk, the ratio of circumference to radius (as measured 
by an observer at rest) must change, and not remain equal to 27. The absurdity of this result 
shows that actually the disk cannot be rigid, and that in rotation it must necessarily undergo 
some complex deformation depending on the elastic properties of the material of the disk. 

The impossibility of the existence of rigid bodies can be demonstrated in another way. 
Suppose some solid body is set in motion by an external force acting at one of its points. If 
the body were rigid, all of its points would have to be set in motion at the same time as the 
point to which the force is applied; if this were not so the body would be deformed. 
However, the theory of relativity makes this impossible, since the force at the particular 
point is transmitted to the others with a finite velocity, so that all the points cannot begin 
moving simultaneously. 

From this discussion we can draw certain conclusions concerning the treatment of 
“elementary” particles, i.e. particles whose state we assume to be described completely by 
giving its three coordinates and the three components of its velocity as a whole. It is obvious 
that if an elementary particle had finite dimensions, i.e. if it were extended in space, it could 
not be deformable, since the concept of deformability is related to the possibility of independent 
motion of individual parts of the body. But, as we have seen, the theory of relativity shows 
that it is impossible for absolutely rigid bodies to exist. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that in classical (non-quantum) relativistic mechanics, we 
cannot ascribe finite dimensions to particles which we regard as elementary. In other words, 
within the framework of classical theory elementary particles must be treated as points. 


§ 16. Four-potential of a field 


For a particle moving in a given electromagnetic field, the action is made up of two parts: 
the action (8.1) for the free particle, and a term describing the interaction of the particle with 
the field. The latter term must contain quantities characterizing the particle and quantities 
characterizing the field. 

It turns out} that the properties of a particle with respect to interaction with the electro- 
magnetic field are determined by a single parameter—the charge e of the particle, which can 
be either positive or negative (or equal to zero). The properties of the field are characterized 
by a four-vector A;, the four-potential, whose components are functions of the coordinates 
and time. These quantities appear in the action function in the term 


+ Quantum mechanics makes a fundamental change in this situation, but here again relativity theory 
makes it extremely difficult to introduce anything other than point interactions. 

+ The assertions which follow should be regarded as being, to a certain extent, the consequence of 
experimental data. The form of the action for a particle in an electromagnetic field cannot be fixed on the 
basis of general considerations alone (such as, for example, the requirement of relativistic invariance). The 
latter would permit the occurrence in formula (16.1) of terms of the form J A ds, where A is a scalar function. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, we repeat that we are considering classical (and not quantum) theory, 
and therefore do not include effects which are related to the spins of particles. 
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where the functions A, are taken at points on the world line of the particle. The factor 1/c has 
been introduced for convenience. It should be pointed out that, so long as we have no 
formulas relating the charge or the potentials with already known quantities, the units for 
measuring these new quantities can be chosen arbitrarily.t 

Thus the action function for a charge in an electromagnetic field has the form 


b 
Sia | (—meds -£4,dx' | (16.1) 


The three space components of the four-vector A’ form a three-dimensional vector A 
called the vector potential of the field. The time component is called the scalar potential; we 
denote it by A° = ¢. Thus 


A! = (@, A). (16.2) 


Therefore the action integral can be written in the form 
b 
ao | {meds + < A-dr— eodt) 


Introducing dr/dt = v, and changing to an integration over 1, 


12 
s= | (-ne 1 See a-v—eplar (16.3) 
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The integrand is just the Lagrangian for a charge in an electromagnetic field: 


2 eae ae: (16.4) 
c c 


L=-mc 
This function differs from the Lagrangian for a free particle (8.2) by the terms (e/c) A+ v— 
ed, which describe the interaction of the charge with the field. 
The derivative OL/Ov is the generalized momentum of the particle; we denote it by P. 
Carrying out the differentiation, we find 
Ee ee ee (16.5) 


ies: 
ee 


Here we have denoted by p the ordinary momentum of the particle, which we shall refer to 
simply as its momentum. 

From the Lagrangian we can find the Hamiltonian function for a particle in a field from 
the general formula 


+ Concerning the establishment of these units, see § 27. 
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Substituting (16.4), we get 


SS Ss. (16.6) 


However, the Hamiltonian must be expressed not in terms of the velocity, but rather in terms 
of the generalized momentum of the particle. 

From (16.5) and (16.6) it is clear that the relation between #— e@ and P — (e/c)A is the 
same as the relation between “and p in the absence of the field, i.e. 


Be: 2 2 
(=) = mc? + ( 2 <A) . (16.7) 
c € . 
or else 
2 
H = [mee ot (P fs £a) + eg. (16.8) 
For low velocities, i.e. for classical mechanics, the Lagrangian (16.4) goes over into 
ee ae (16.9) 


In this approximation 


and we find the following expression for the Hamiltonian: 


2m 


2 : 
w= LP = A) + eg. (16.10) 


Finally we write the Hamilton—Jacobi equation for a particle in an electromagnetic field. 
It is obtained by replacing, in the equation for the Hamiltonian, P by OS/or, and # 
by —(0S/ot). Thus we get from (16.7) 


2 2 ! 
[vs-£a] -4(F +e] + mc? =0.| (16.11) 
Cc ' 


§ 17. Equations of motion of a charge in a field 


A charge located in a field not only is subjected to a force exerted by the field, but also in 
turn acts on the field, changing it. However, if the charge e is not large, the action of the 
charge on the field can be neglected. In this case, when considering the motion of the charge 
in a given field, we may assume that the field itself does not depend on the coordinates or 
the velocity of the charge. The precise conditions which the charge must fulfil in order to be 
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considered as small in the present sense, will be clarified later on (see § 75). In what follows 
we shall assume that this condition is fulfilled. 

So we must find the equations of motion of a charge in a given electromagnetic field. 
These equations are obtained by varying the action, i.e. they are given by the Lagrange 


equations 
OL OL 
ai ale av or’ | ss 


where L is given by formula (16.4). 
The derivative oOL/ov is the generalized momentum of the particle (16.5). Further, we 
write 


—=VL L = * grad A - v — e grad 9. 


But from a formula of vector analysis. 
grad (a- b) = (a- V)b + (b- V)a+ b x curl a+ a x curl b, 


- where a and b are two arbitrary vectors. Applying this formula to A - v, and remembering 
that differentiation with respect to r is carried out for constant v, we find 


oa kv. V)A+ “vx curl A ~e grad 9. 


So the Lagrange equation has the form: 


d 


S (p+ A)=£(v-WA+£ vx curl A ~e grad ¢ 


But the total differential (dA/dt) dt consists of two parts: the change (0A/ot) dt of the vector 
potential with time at a fixed point in space, and the change due to motion from one point 
in space to another at distance dr. This second part is equal to (dr - V)A. Thus 


dA -o 


ae +(v:V)A. 


Substituting this in the previous equation, we find 


dp_ eA é 
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This is the equation of motion of a particle in an electromagnetic field. On the left side 
stands the derivative of the particle’s momentum with respect to the time. Therefore the 
expression on the right of (17.2) is the force exerted on the charge in an electromagnetic 
field. We see that this force consists of two parts. The first part (first and second terms on 
the right side of 17.2) does not depend on the velocity of the particle. The second part (third 
term) depends on the velocity, being proportional to the velocity and perpendicular to it. 

The force of the first type, per unit charge, is called the electric field intensity; we denote 
it by E. So by definition, 
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E = — ——— - grad @. (17.3) 


The factor of w/c in the force of the second type, per unit charge, is called the magnetic 
field intensity. We designate it by H. So by definition, 


H =curl A. (17.4) 


If in an electromagnetic field, E 4 0 but H = 0, then we speak of an electric field; if E = 
O but H = 0, then the field is said to be magnetic. In general, the electromagnetic field is a 
superposition of electric and magnetic fields. 

We note that E is a polar vector while His an axial vector. 

The equation of motion of a charge in an electromagnetic field can now be written as 


dp 
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The expression on the right is called the Lorentz farce. The first term (the force which the 
electric field exerts ou the charge) does not depend on the velocity of the charge, and is 
along the direction of EK. The second part (the force exerted by the magnetic field on the 
charge) is proportional to the velocity of the charge and is directed perpendicular to the 
velocity and to the magnetic field H. 

For velocities smal! compared with the velocity of light, the momentum p is approximately 
equal to its classical expression mv, and the equation of motion (17.5) becomes 

mov = B+ 2 vx (17.6) 
dt c ; 

Next we derive the equation for the rate of change ao the kinetic energy of the particlet 

with time, i.e. the derivative 


Lye? 
It is easy to check that 
dE in dp 
eae. oe 
Substituting dp/d? from (17.5) and noting that v x H.- v= 0, we have 
= =eE-v. Gla) 


The rate of change of the kinetic energy is the work done by the field on the particle per 
unit time. From (17.7) we sec that this work is equal to the product of the velocity by the 
force which the electric field exerts on the charge. The work dane by the field during a time 
dt. 1.2. during a displacement of the charge by dr, 1s clearly equal to eK - dr. 


+ By “kinetic” we mean the energy (9.4), which includes the rest energy. 
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We emphasize the fact that work is done on the charge only by the electric field; the 
magnetic field does no work on a charge moving in it. This is connected with the fact that 
the force which the magnetic field exerts on a charge is always perpendicular to the velocity 
of the charge. 

The equations of mechanics are invariant with respect to a change in sign of the time, that 
is, with respect to interchange of future and past. In other words, in mechanics the two time 
directions are equivalent. This means that if a certain motion is possible according to the 
equations of mechanics, then the reverse motion is also possible, in which the system passes 
through the same states in reverse order. 

It is easy to see that this is also valid for the electromagnetic field in the theory of 
relativity. In this case, however. in addition to changing ¢ into — t, we must reverse the sign 
of the magnetic field. In fact it is easy to see that the equations of motion (17.5) are not 
altered if we make the changes 


to-t, EOE, H->-H. (17.8) 


According to (17.3) and (17.4), this does not change the scalar potential, while the vector 
potential changes sign: 


¢>¢, A>-A. (17.9) 


Thus, if a certain motion is possible in an electromagnetic field, then the reversed motion 
is possible in a field in which the directior of H is reversed. 


PROBLEM 


Express the acceleration of a particle in terms of its velocity and the electric and magnetic field intensities. 


Solution: Substitute in the equation of motion (17.5) p = v ¢ ,,,/c”, and take the expression for d ¢ yjn/dt 
from (17.7). As a result, we get 
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§ 18. Gauge invariance 


Let us consider to what extent the potentials are uniquely determined. First of all we call 
attention to the fact that the field is characterized by the effect which it produces on the 
motion of a charge located in it. But in the equation of motion (17.5) there appear not the 
potentials, but the field intensities E and H. Therefore two fields are physically identical if 
they are characterized by the same vectors E and H. 

If we are given potentials A and @, then these uniquely determine (according to (17.3) and 
(17.4)) the fields EK and H. However, to one and the same field there can correspond different 
potentials. To show this, let us add to each component of the potential the quantity — df/ax*, 
where f is an arbitrary function of the coordinates and the time. Then the potential A, goes 
over into 


: re] 
Ai =A, — a: (18.1) 


As a result of this change there appears in the action integral (16.1) the additional term 
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OE ES 2 
c dxk dx -a(£s), (18.2) 
which 1s a total differential and has no effect on the equations of motion. (See Mechanics, 
§ 2.) 

If in place of the four-potential we introduce the scalar and vector potentials, and in place 
of x', the coordinates ct, x, y, z, then the four equations (18.1) can be written in the form 


A’aAsgradf, 9-9-1222, em) 
C ot 

It is easy to check that electric and magnetic fields determined from equations (17.3) and 
(17.4) actually do not change upon replacement of A and @ by A’ and @’, defined by (18.3). 
Thus the transformation of potentials (18.1) does not change the fields. The potentials are 
therefore not uniquely defined; the vector potential is determined to within the gradient of 
an arbitrary function, and the scalar potential to within the time derivative of the same 
function. 

In particular, we see that we can add an arbitrary constant vector to the vector potential, 
and an arbitrary constant to the scalar potential. This is also clear directly from the fact that 
the definitions of E and H contain only derivatives of A and @¢, and therefore the addition of 
constants to the latter does not affect the field intensities. 

Only those quantities have physical meaning which are invariant with respect to the 
transformation (18.3) of the potentials; in particular all equations must be invariant under 
this transformation. This invariance is called gauge invariance (in German, eichinvarianz).t 

This nonuniqueness of the potentials gives us the possibility of choosing them so that they 
fulfil one auxiliary condition chosen by us. We emphasize that we can set one condition, 
since we may choose the function f in (18.3) arbitrarily. In particular, it is always possible 
to choose the potentials so that the scalar potential @ is zero. If the vector potential is not 
zero, then it is not generally possible to make it zero, since the condition A = 0 represents 
three auxiliary conditions (for the three components of A). 


§ 19. Constant electromagnetic field 


By a constant electromagnetic field we mean a field which does not depend on the time. 
Clearly the potentials of a constant field can be chosen so that they are functions only of the 
coordinates and not of the time. A constant magnetic field is equal, as before, to H = curl A. 
A constant electric field is equal to 


E =~ grad ¢. (19.1) 


Thus a constant electric field is determined only by the scalar potential and a constant 
magnetic field only by the vector potential. 

We saw in the preceding section that the potentials are not uniquely determined. However, 
it is easy to convince oneself that if we describe the constant electromagnetic field in terms 
of potentials which do not depend on the time, then we can add to the scalar potential, 
without changing the fields, only an arbitrary constant (not depending on either the coordinates 


+ We emphasize that this is related to the assumed constancy of e in (18.2). Thus the gauge invariance 
of the equations of electrodynamics (see below) and the conservation of charge are closely related to one 
another. 
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or the time). Usually @ is subjected to the additional requirement that it has a definite value 
at sore particular point in space; most frequently @ is chosen to be zero at infinity. Thus the 
arbitrary constant previously mentioned is determined, and the scalar potential of the constant 
field is thus determined uniquely. 

On the other hand, just as before, the vector potential is not uniquely determinec even for 
the constant electromagnetic field; namely, we can add to it the gradient of an arbitrary 
function of the coordinates. 

We now determine the energy of a charge in a constant electromagnetic field. If the field 
is constant, then the Lagrangian for the charge also does not depend explicitly on the time. 
As we know, in this case the energy is conserved and coincides with the Hamiltonian. 

According to (16.6), we have 


ee See (19.2) 
;- 
re 
Thus the presence of the field adds to the energy of the particle the term e@, the potential 
energy of the charge in the field. We note the important fact that the energy depends only on 
the scalar and not on the vector potential. This means that the magnetic field does not affect 
the energy of the charge. Only the electric field can change the energy of the particle. 
This is related to the fact that the magnetic field, unlike the electric field, does no work on 
the charge. 

If the field intensities are the same at all points in space, then the field is said to be 
uniform. The scalar potential of a uniform electric field can be expressed in terms of the 

field intensity as 


g=-E-r. (19.3) 
In fact, since E = const, V(E- r) = (E- V) r=E. 
The vector potential of a uniform magnetic field can be expressed in terms of its fieid 
intensity as 
A=sHxr. (19.4) 
In fact, recalling that H = const, we obtain with the aid of well-known formulas of vector 
analysis: 
curl (H x r) = H div r —- (H- V)r = 2H 
(noting that div r = 3). 
The vector potential of a uniform magnetic field can also be chosen in the form 
A,=-Hy, A,=A,=0 (19.5) 


(the z axis is along the direction of H). Jt is easily verified that with this choice for A we have 
H = curl A. In accordance with the transformation formulas (18.3), the potentials (19.4) and 
(19.5) differ from one another by the gradient of some function: formula (19.5) is obtained 
from (19.4) by adding Vf, where f = — xyH/2. 


PROBLEM 


Give the variationai principle fer the trajectory of a particle (Maupertuis’ principle) in a constant 
electromagnetic field in relativistic mechanics. 
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Solution: Maupertuis’ principle consists in the statement that if the energy of a particle is conserved 
(motion in a constant field), then its trajectory can be determined from the variational equation 


5{ P-dr=0, 
where P is the generalized momentum of the particle, expressed in terms of the energy and the coordinate 


differentials, and the integral is taken along the trajectory of the particle.t Substituting P = p + (e/c)A and 
noting that the directions of p and dr coincide, we have 


5 | [pat + £A- dr | = 0, 


where di = Vdr? is the element of arc. Determining p from 


2 
p?+mc? = (=) , 


we obiain finally 
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§ 20. Motion in 2 constant uniform electric field 


Let us consider the motion of a chaige e in a uniform constant electric field E. We take the 
direction of the field as the X axis. The motion will obviously proceed in a plane, which we 
choose as the XY plane. Then the equations of motion (17.5) become 


p, =eE, p, =0 
(where the dot denotes differentiation with respect to #), so that 
Pp, =ecEt, Py=DPo- © (20.1) 


The time reference point has been chosen at the moment when p, = 0; pp is the momentum 
of the particle at that moment. 
The kinetic energy of the particle (the energy omitting the potential energy in the field) is 


€ kin = C,/m2c2 + p? . Substituting (20.1), we find in our case 


Ein = «(m?c* + Cc? p2 + (ceEt)? = 2 + (ceEt)*, (20.2) 


where & is the energy at t = 0. 
According to (9.8) the velocity of the pariicle is v = pc’/& (in. For the velocity Vv, =x we 
have therefore 


Integrating, we find 


t See Mechanics, § 44. 
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ll ae, 2 
X= oR Gq + (ceEt) (20.3) 


The constant of integration we set equal to zero. 


For determining y, we have 


ig Pye? = Pot? 
dt kin VS + (ceEt)? 
from which 
_ Poe .. . 1{ cekt 20.4 
= “op Sinh & } (20.4) 


We obtain the equation of the trajectory by expressing ¢ in terms of y from (20.4) and 
substituting in (20.3). This gives: 


_ & eEy 
Lo cosh a (20.5) 


Thus in a uniform electric field a charge moves along a catenary curve. 
If the velocity of the particle is v << c, then we can set pp = mVo, “9 = mc’, and expand 
(20.5) in series in powers of 1/c. Then we get, to within terms of higher order, 


y* + const, 


a 


ce 
2mve 
that is, the charge moves along a parabola, a result well known from classical mechanics. 
§ 21. Motion in a constant uniform magnetic field 
We now consider the motion of a charge e in a uniform magnetic field H. We choose the 
direction of the field as the Z axis. We rewrite the equation of motion 
see = 
pie v x H 
in another form, by substituting for the momentum, from (9.8), 


ov 
p= We 
c 
where is the energy of the particle, which is constant in the magnetic field. The equation 
of motion then goes over into the form 


=—vxH (21.1) 
or, expressed in terms of components, 

V, =@V,, V, =-OV,, Vv, =0, (212) 

+ This result (for po = 0) coincides with the solution of the problem of relativistic motion with constant 

“proper acceleration“ wo = eE/m (see the problem in § 7). For the present case, the constancy of the 


acceleration is related to the fact that the electric field does not change for Lorentz transformations having 
velocities V along the direction of the field (see § 24). 
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where we have introduced the notation 


on (21.3) 


We multiply the second equation of (21.2) by i, and add it to the first: 
Ly, + iv,) = — iw@(v, + iv,), 


so that 
v, + iv, =ae™, 


where a is a complex constant. This can be written in the form a = voe~"% where Vo, and @ 
are real. Then 


a at -i{ Got +) 
Vat LV, = Voe 


and, separating real and imaginary parts, we find 
V, = Vo; COS (Of + O), Vy =— Vo, Sin (@t + ). (21.4) 


The constants Vo,, and @ are determined by the initial conditions; @ is the initial phase, and 
as for Vo, from (21.4) it is clear that 


Wie = V+ V3, 


that is, Vo,, is the velocity of the particle in the XY plane, and stays constant throughout the 
motion. 
From (21.4) we find, integrating once more, 


X=Xj+rsin(@+aQ), y=yo+Prcos (at + Q), (21.5) 


where 
r=— = = (21.6) 


(p, is the projection of the momentum on the XY plane). From the third equation of (21.2), 
we find v, = Vo, and 


Z= 2 + Vogl. (21.7) 


From (21.5) and (21.7), it is clear that the charge moves in a uniform magnetic field along 
a helix having its axis along the direction of the magnetic field and with a radius r given by 
(21.6). The velocity of the particle is constant. in the special case where vo, = 0, that is, the 
charge has no velocity component along the field, it moves along a circle in the plane 
perpendicular to the field. 

The quantity @, as we see from the formulas, is the angular frequency of rotation of the 
particle in the plane perpendicular to the field. 

If the velocity of the particle is low, then we can approximately set &= mc’. Then the 
frequency @ is changed to 


. (21.8) 
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We shall now assume that the magnetic field remains uniform but varies slowly in magnitude 
and direction. Let us see how the motion of a charged particle changes in this case. 

We know that when the conditions of the motion are changed slowly, certain quantities 
called adiabatic invariants remain constant. Since the motion in the plane perpendicular to 
the magnetic field is periodic, the adiabatic invariant is the integral 


a) 
=i oP, dr, 


taken over a complete period of the motion, i.e. over the circumference of a circle in the 
present case (P, is the projection of the generalized momentum on the plane perpendicular 
to H+). Substituting P, = p, + (e/c) A, we have: 


ol EP . doe Dee ae ae 
=a PP, dr = p, de + eo A dr. 


In the first term we note that p, is constant in rmagnitude and directed along dr; we apply 
Stokes’ theorem to the second term and write curl A = H:* 


Sep 
I=rp, - aa Hr? = Fon’ (21.9) 


Frorn this we see that, for slow variation of H, the tangential momentum p, vanes proportionally 
to JH. 

This result can also be applied to another case, when the particle moves along a helical 
path in a magnetic field that is not strictly homogeneous (so that the field varies little over 
distances comparable with the radius and step of the helix). Such a motion can be considered 
as a motion in a circular orbit that shifts in the course of time, while relative to the orbit the 
field appears to change in time but remain uniform. One can then state that the component 
of the momentum transverse to the direction of the field varies according to the law: p, = VCH, 
where C is a constant and H is a given function of the coordinates. On the other hand, just 
as for the motion in any constant magnetic field, the energy of the particle (and consequently 
the square of its momentum p*) remains constant. Therefore the iongitudinal component of 
the momentum varies according to the formula: 


P; =p? — Pp; =p? = CHx, yra): (21.10) 


Since we should always have p; 2 0, we see that penetration of the particle into regions 
of sufficiently high field (CH > p*) is impossible. During motion in the direction of i increasing 
field, the radius of the helical trajectory decreases proportionally to p/H (i.e. proportionally 


t See Mechanics, § 49. In general the integrals $ p dq, taken over a period of the particular coordinate 
q, are adiabatic invariants. In the present case the periods for the two coordinates in the plane perpendicular 
to H coincide, and the integral / which we have written is the sum of the two corresponding adiabatic in- 
variants. However, each of these invariants individually has no special significance, since it depends on the 
(non-unique) choice of the vector potential of the field. The nonuniqueness of the adiabatic invariants 
which results from this is a reflection of the fact that, when we regard the magnetic field as uniform over 
all of space, we cannot in principle determine the electric field which results from changes in H, since it will 
actually depend on the specific conditions at infinity. 

*By inspecting the direction of motion of a charge along the orbit for a given direction of H, we cbserve 
that it is counterclockwise if we fook along H. Hence the negative sign in the second term. 
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to 1/VH), and the step proportionally to p,. On reaching the boundary where p, vanishes, 
the particle is reflected; while continuing to rotate in the same direction it begins to move 
opposite to the gradient of the field. 

Inhomogeneity of the field also leads to another phenomenon—a slow transverse shift 
(drift) of the guiding centre of the helical trajectory of the particle (the name given to the 
centre of the circular orbit); problem 3 of the next section deals with this question. 


PROBLEM 


Determine the frequency of vibration of a charged spatial oscillator, placed in a constant, uniform 
magnetic field; the proper frequency of vibration of the oscillator (in the absence of the field) is @p. 


Solution: The equations of forced vibration of the oscillator in a magnetic field (directed along the z axis) 
are: : 
ae Ce me eo ee, a Ss 
TE D9e = yey Oy = Z+@5z=0. 
Multiplying the second equation by 7 and combining with the first, we find 
os aie - eH . 
b+ w36=-i 6, 


where ¢ = x + iy. From this we find that the frequency of vibration of the oscillator in a plane perpendicular 
to the field is 


5 
= 2, 1/ cH , CH 
td (<4) ~ 2me ° 


If the field H is weak, this formula goes over into 
@ = @ + eH/2mc. 


The vibration along the direction of the field remains unchanged. 


§ 22. Motion of a charge in constant uniform electric and magnetic fields 


Finally we consider the motion of a charge in the case where there are present both electric 
and magnetic fields, constant and uniform. We limit ourselves to the case where the velocity 
of the charge v<<c, so that its momentum p = mv; as we shall see later, it is necessary for 
this that the electric field be small compared to the magnetic. 

We choose the direction of H as the Z axis, and the plane passing through H and E as the 
YZ piane. Then the equation of motion 


mv = eH + me x H 
can be written in the form 
mi = aot, my = eE, - <xH, mi = eE,. (22.1) 


From the third equation we see that the charge moves with uniform acceleration in the Z 
direction, that is, 


eE 
a a t? + Vout. (22.2) 
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Multiplying the second equation of (22.1) by i and combining with the first, we find 
ties ote ; . re 
att iy) + i@(x+ty)=1 = E 


(w = eH/mc). The integral of this equation, where x + iy is considered as the unknowa, is 
equal to the sum_of the integral of the same equation without the right-hand term and a 
particular integral of the equation with the right-hand term. The first of these is ae, the 
second is eE,/m@ = cE,/H. Thus 
; CE. 
X+ iy = ae! + —, 

The constant a is in genera] complex. Writing it in the form a = be'*, with real b and a, we 
see that since a is multiplied by e‘™, we can, by a suitable choice of the time origin, give 
the phase a any arbitrary value. We choose this so that a is real. Then breaking up x + ly 
into real:and imaginary parts, we find 

: Ce x. ; 

xX =acos @t + Fp ie sin at. (22.3) 
At t = 0 the velocity is along the X axis. 

We see that the components of the velocity of the particle are periodic functions of the 

time. Their average values are: 


This average velocity of motion of a charge in crossed electric and magnetic fields is often 
called the electrical drift velocity. Its direction is perpendicular to both fields and independent 
of the sign of the charge. It can be written in vector form as: 


cE x H 
re 
All the formulas of this section assume that the velccity of the particle is small compared 

with the velocity of light; we see that for this to be so, it is necessary in particular that the 

electric and magnetic fields satisfy the condition 


(22.4) 


vex 


Ey 
Sah (22.5) 


while the absolute magnitudes of E, and H can be arbitrary. 
Integrating equaticn (22.3) again, and choosing the constant of integration so that at r = 0, 
x = y= 0, we obtain 


YE anes = y = 4(cos wt ~ 1) (22.6) 
ey) je Oo ; ; 
Considered as parametric equations of a curve, these equations define a trochoid. Depending 
on whether a is larger er smaller in absoiute value than the quantity cE,/H, the projection 
of the trajectory on the plane XY has the forms shown in Figs. 6a and 65, respectively. 
If a = — cE,/H, then (22.6) becomes 


cE, — 
x = ——(ot - sin 
— ot), 
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re Oe 
y= oH! — COS @t) (277) 


that is, the projection of the trajectory on the XY plane is a cycloid (Fig. 6c). 
y 
ss 
x 
y 
AP oe 
x 
y 
x 
Fic. 6. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Determine the relativistic motion of a charge in parallel uniform electric and magnetic fields. 


Solution: The magnetic field has no influence on the motion along the common direction of E and H (the 
z axis), which therefore occurs under the influence of the electric field alone; therefore according to § 20 
we find: 


ae 
z= a iin = F2 + (ceEt)? . 


For the motion in the xy plane we have the equation 


. e : ée 
Pr =~ Ay,, Py = SY 
or 
d ee eee Ede , \_ _ telic : 
an (Px + Py) =i - (Vv, + iV, ) = cau (px + ip, ). 
Consequently 


Px + ipy = pre*, 
where p, is the constant value of the projection of the momentum on the xy plane, and the auxiliary quantity 
@ is defined by the relation 


dt 
do = pies 
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from which 


Ch 20 sinh £9. 


Furthermore we have: 


eH d(x+ ty) 
(x + iy)= <= a’ 


Px + ipy Fapitie evi = “te 


so that 


Formulas (1), (2) together with the formula 


_ &o E 
z= OE Cosh = 9 


§ 22 


(i) 


(2) 


(3) 


determine the motioa of the particle in parametric form. The trajectory is a helix with radius cp,/eH and 
monotonically increasing step, along which the particle moves with decreasing angular velocity @ = 


eHc/A,;, and with a velocity along the z axis which tends toward the value c. 


2. Determine the relativistic motion of a charge in electric and magnetic fields which are mutually 


perpendicular and equal in magnitude.{ 


Solution: Choosing the z axis along Hi and the y axis along © and setting E = H, we write the equations 


of motion: 


dp. 3 ai Vy dp. 
cp 7 Ev,, & Y dt 


and, as a consequence of them, formula (17.7), 


dé 5 
at 


in — ' 
= eEv,. 


From these equations we have: 
Pp, =const, & yj,— cp, = const = @ 


Also using the equation 


oye ~c?* p? = F kin + cD, )F tin —cp,)=c’ p} +e 


(where €? = m’c‘* + c” p? = const), we find: 


¥ vin + CP, = 3(c*p? + €7), 
and so 
ae. c? p? +? 
sul 7) 2a 
oO c py +e? 
Pe Ic 2ac 


+ The problem of motion in mutually perpendicular fields E and H which are not equal in magnitude can, 
by 4 suitable transformation of the reference system, be reduced to the problem of motion in a pure electric 


or a pure magnetic field (see § 25). 
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Furthermore, we write 


d . 
$ in SG = Bin _ aut Shee — cpl =cku, 


from which 
B 2 
é (& 3 
2eEt = [i + lp Sap}, (1) 
To determine the trajectory, we make a transformation of variables in the equations 
ing c* ps 
dt” Fyn 


to the variable p, by using the relation df = “,,,dp,/eha, after which integration gives the formulas: 


% om 3 
oo 55 (-1 ‘ =| ee 607 eE P3 i, 


Formulas (1) and (2} completely determine the motion of the particle in parametric form (parameter Py). We 
call attention to the fact that the velocity increases most rapidly in the direction perpendicular to E and H 
(the x axis). 


3. Determine the velocity of drift of the guiding centre of the orbit of a nonrelativistic charged particle 
in a quasihomogeneous magnetic field (H. Alfven, 1940). 


Solution: We assume first that the particle is moving im a circular orbit, 1.e. 118 velocity has no longitudinal 
component (along the field). We write the equation of the trajectory in the form r = R(t) + ¢(1), where R(1) 
is the radius vector of the guiding centre (a slowly varying function of the time), while C(r) is a rapidly 
oscillating quantity describing the rotational motion about the guiding centre. We average the force 
(e/c) r X Hr) acting on the particle over a period of the oscillatory (circular) motion (compare Mechanics, 
§ 30). We expand the function H(r) in this expression in powers of &: 


H(r) = H(R) + (¢- V)H(R). 


On averaging, the terms of first order in ¢(t) vanish, while the second-degree terms give rise to an additional 
force 


f=£ Cx (C-V)H. 


For a circular orbit 


: Vy 
=@CxXn, =a 
C= of a 
where nm is a unit vector along H; the frequency m= eH/mc; v, is the velocity of the particle in its circalar 
motion. The average values of products of components of the vector £, rotating in a plane (the piane 


perpendicular to n), are: 
CaS p = $67 Sap ’ 


where 6gg is the unit tensor in this plane. As a result we find: 


+ 


wv 
4 +inxV)xH. 


{SoH 
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Because of the equations div H = 0 and curl H = 0 which the constant field H(R) satisfies, we have: 
(nx V)x H=-ndivH+(n- V)H+nx(V XH) =(n- V)H= Hin - V)n + n(n: VA. 


We are interested in the force transverse to n, giving rise to a shift of the orbit; it is equal to 


where p is the radius of curvature of the force line of the field at the given point, and v is a unit vector 
directed from the centre of curvature to this point. 

The case where the particle also has a longitudinal velocity vy; (along nm) reduces to the previous case if 
we go over to a reference frame which is rotating about the instantaneous centre of curvature of the force 
line (which is the trajectory of the guiding centre) with angular.velocity v/p. In this reference system the 
particle has no longitudinal velocity, but there is an additional transverse force, the centrifugal force 


mv; /p. Thus the total transverse force is 


f, =v— mas} 


This force is equivalent to a constant electric field of strength f,/e. According to (22.4) it causes a drift 
of the guiding center of the orbit with a velocity 


waa [aeP) exe 


The sign of this velocity depends on the sign of the charge. 


§ 23. The electromagnetic field tensor 


In § 17, we derived the equation of motion of a charge in a field, starting from the 
Lagrangian (16.4) written in three-dimensional form. We now derive the same equation 
directly from the action (16.1) written in four-dimensional notation. 

The principle of least action states 


b 
5S = 6] (-me ds — £ Adx' | = 0. (23.1) 


Noting that ds = ./dx;dx', we find (the limits of integration a and b are omitted for 


brevity): 
dS = — | Ca + <A,dox' + £6 | =) 


We integrate the first two terms in the integrand by parts. Also, in the first term we set dx;/ 
ds = u;, where u; are the components of the four-velocity. Then 


} [modu oe + ra CA. < 6A; as’ | 2 (mew _ a ex" | =0. (23.2) 


The second term in this ae is zero, since the integral is varied with fixed coordinate 
values at the limits. Furthermore: 


0A; 0A; 


5A, = = Sxt, = i axt, 
i= 34 O* on sneer 
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and therefore 

e GA; 
c Ax* 


In the first term we write du; = (du,/ds) ds, in the second and third, dx’ = u'ds. In addition, 
in the third term we interchange the indices i and k (this changes nothing since the indices 
i and k are summed over). Then 


du; e OA, 0A; k bye 
Jno -<{ 2-24), 5x'ds = 0. 


- ah e( 0A; Je! 


| [med Bx! + CL = ax'ést | = 0. 
c ax" 


We now introduce the notion 


(23.3) 


The antisymmetric tensor Fj, is called the electromagnetic field tensor. The equation of 
motion then takes the form: 
a ae Up... (23.4) 
These are the equations of rnotion of a charge in four-dimensional! form. 
The meaning of the individual components of the tensor Fz is easily seen by substituting 
the values A; = (@, — A) in the definition (23.3). The result can be written as a matrix in which 
the index i = 0, 1, 2, 3 labels the rows, and the index & the columns: 


Oe ra PEN) i ee. 
ne 0 -H H Ir. 0 -H 
Fy, = ; aa ; nea) 
oa H, C=) egos SE: 0 : 
a 0 \E, -H, 4H, 0 


More briefly, we can write (see § 6): 
Fy = (E, H), F* = CE, H). 


Thus the components of the electric and magnetic field strengths are components of the 
same electromagnetic field four-tensor. 

Changing to three-dimensional notation, it is easy to verify that the three space components 
(i = 1, 2, 3) of (23.4) are identical with the vector equation of motion (17.5), while the time 
component (i = 0) gives the work equation (17.7). The latter is a consequence of the 
equations of motion; the fact that only three of the four equations are independent can also 
easily be found directly by multiplying both sides of (23.4) by u'. Then the left side of the 
equation vanishes because of the orthogonality of the four-vectors u' and du,/ds, while the 
right side vanishes because of the antisymmetry of Fiz. 
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If we admit only possible trajectories when we vary S, the first term in (23.2) vanishes 
identically. Then the second term, in which the upper limit is considered as variable, gives 
the differential of the action as a function of the coordinates. Thus 


6S=- (mu oe £4, Jos. (23.6) 
Then 
os él e 
“ee = mcu; + oA = pi + 3 A;.. (23.7) 


The four-vector — 5S/dx! is the four-vector P; of the generalized momentum of the particle. 


Substituting the values of the components p; and A;, we find that 


pe = oie £a} (23.8) 
é c 

As expected, the space components of the four-vector form the three-dimensional generalized 
momentum vector (16.5), while the time component is 4/c, where @is the total energy of the 
charge in the field. 


§ 24. Lorentz transformation of the field 


In this section we find the transformation formulas for fields, that is, formulas by means 
of which we can determine the field in one inertial system of reference, knowing the same 
field in another system. 

The formulas for transformation of the potentials are obtained directly from the general 
formulas for transformation of four-vectors (6.1). Remembering that A‘ = (@, A), we get 
easily 


+ —A, Ai + Vg’ 
@=———S_, A, = ———S—,, Ay =A}, A, = Al. (24.1) 


y2 i - y2 
ie Meat 
c? c? 


The transformation formulas for an antisymmetric second-rank tensor (like F**) were 
found in problem 2 of § 6: the components F”* and F®! do not change, while the components 
F°?, F?, and F'*, F? transform like x° and x', respectively. Expressing the components of 
F** in terms of the components of the fields E and H, according to (23.5), we then find the 
following formulas of transformation for the electric field: 


V 


E, = E,, Ey = —=—=—, £, = —==— (24.2) 
2 2 
te da a 
‘es c 
and for the magnetic field: 
Higa E, ff ees 9 
H, = H{,H, = ——-—_, H, = —“—_,, (24.3) 
al 7 
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Thus the electric and magnetic fields, like the majority of physical quantities, are relative; 
that is, their properties are different in different reference systems. In particular, the electric 
or the magnetic field can be equal to zero in one reference system and at the same time be 
present in another system. 

The formulas (24.2), (24.3) simplify considerably for the case V << c. To terms of order 
Vic, we have: 


V V 


Eee oF Ee — HE, =) 4 = alles 
, , V , t V , 
H, = H,,H, = Hy, - Ee A, = Hi + oh: 
These formulas can be written in vector form 
E=E’++H’xV,H=H'-1E’xV. (24.4) 


The formulas for the inverse transformation from K’ to K are obtained directly from 
(24.2)—-(24.4) by changing the sign of V and shifting the prime. 

If the magnetic field H’ = 0 in the K’ system, then, as we easily verify on the basis of (24.2) 
and (24.3), the following relation exists between the electric and magnetic fields in the K 
system: 


H=+VxE. (24.5) 
If in the K’ system, E’ = 0, then in the K system 
E=-1VxH. (24.6) 


Consequently, in both cases, in the K system the magnetic and electric fields are mutually 
perpendicular. 

These formulas also have a significance when used in the reverse direction: if the fields 
E and H are mutually perpendicular (but not equal in magnitude) in some reference system 
K, then there exists a reference system K’ in which the field is pure electric or pure magnetic. 
The velocity V of this system (relative to K) is perpendicular to E and H and equal in 
magnitude to cH/E in the first case (where we must have H < E) and to cE/H in the second 
case (where E < Hf). 


§ 25. Invariants of the field 


From the electric and magnetic field intensities we can form invariant quantities, which 
remain unchanged in the trarsition from one inertial reference system to another. 

The form of these invariants is easily found starting from the four-dimensional representation 
of the field using the antisymmetric four-tensor F*. It is obvious that we can form the 
following invariant quantities from the components of this tensor: 


F,,F* = inv, 5:1) 
ein. F,, = inv, (25.2) 
where e“"" is the completely antisymmetric unit tensor of the fourth rank (cf. § 6). The first 
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quantity is a scalar, while the second is a pseudoscalar (the product of the tensor F yaa. 
dual tensor.t 

Expressing F“ in terms of the components of E and H using (23.5), it is easily shown that. 
in three-dimensional form, these invariants have the form: 


H? — EF? = inv, (25.3) 
E - H = inv. (25.4) 


The pseudoscalar character of the second of these is here apparent from the fact that it is the 
product of the polar vector E with the axial vector H (whereas its square (E - H)’ is a true 
scalar). 

From the invariance of the two expressions presented, we get the following theorems. If 
the electric and magnetic fields are mutually perpendicular in any reference system, that is, 
E - H = 0, then they are also perpendicular in every other inertial reference system. If the 
absolute values of E and H are equal to each other in any reference system, then they are the 
same in any other system. 

The following inequalities are also clearly valid. If in any reference system E > H (or 4 
> E), then in every other system we will have E > H (or H > E). If in eny system of reference 
the vectors E and H make an acute (or obtuse) angle, then they will make an acute (or 
obtuse) angle in every other reference system. 

By means of a Lorentz transformation we can always give E and H any arbitrary values, 
subject only to the condition that E” — H? and E - H have fixed values. In particular, we can 
always find an inertial system in which the electric and magnetic fields are parallel to each 
other at a given point. In this system E - H = EH, and from the two equations 


E? HH? =F] Ho, (EA Se,, 


we can find the values of E and H in this system of reference (Eg and Hg are the electric and 
magnetic fields in the original system of reference). 

The case where both invariants are zero is excluded. In this case, E and H are equal and 
mutually perpendicular in all reference systems. 

If E - H = 0, then we can always find a reference system in which E = 0 or H = 0 
(according as E” ~ H’ < or > 0), that is, the field is purely magnetic or purely electric. 
Conversely, if in any reference system E = 0 or H = 0, then they are mutually perpendicular 
in every other system, in accordance with the statement at the end of the preceding section. 

We shall give still another approach to the problem of finding the invariants of an 
antisymmetric four-tensor. From this method we shail, in particular, see that (25.3)-(25.4) 
are actually the only two independent invariants and at the same time we will explain some 
instructive mathematical properties of the Lorentz transformations when applied to such a 
four-tensor. 

Let us consider the complex vector 


F = E + iH. (25:5) 


+ We also note that the pseudoscalar (25.2) can also be expressed as a four-divergence: 


“2 


etn pF = 4 O_| ,ikim, _O yell 
axt (© “ax! 


as can be easily verified by using the antisymmetry of e'’”. 
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Using formulas (24.2)-(24.3), it is easy to see that a Lorentz transformation (along the x 
axis) for this vector has the form 


F, = FY, F, = Fy cosh @ — iFy sinh @ = F; cos ig — F, sin i. 
F, = Fj cos id + Fy sin ig, tanh @ = = (25.6) 


We see that a rotation in the x, ¢ plane in four-space (which is what this Lorentz transformation 
is) for the vector F is equivalent to a rotation in the y, z plane through an imaginary angle 
in three-dimensional space. The set of all possible rotations in four-space (including also the 
simple rotations around the x, y, and z axes) is equivalent to the set of all possible rotations, 
through complex angles in three-dimensional space (where the six angles of rotation in four- 
space correspond to the three complex angles of rotation of the three-dimensional system). 

The only invariant of a vector with respect to rotation is its square: F? = E* — H* + 
2i E - H; thus the real quantities E* - H* and E - H are the only two independent invariants 
of the tensor F;;. 

If F? # 0, the vector F can be written as F = an, where n is a complex unit vector (n? = 
1). By a suitable complex rotation we can point n along one of the coordinate axes; it is clear 
that then n becomes real and determines the directions of the two vectors E andH: F=(E 
+ iH)n; in other words we get the result that E and H become parallel to one another. 


PROBLEM 


Determine the velocity of the system of reference in which the electric and magnetic fields are parallel. 


Solution: Systems of reference K’, satisfying the required condition, exist in infinite numbers. If we have 
found one such, then the same property will be had by any other system moving relative to the first with 
its velocity directed along the common direction of E and H. Therefore it is sufficient to find one of these 
systems which has a velocity perpendicular to both fields. Choosing the direction of the velocity as the x 
axis, and making use of the fact that in K’: E? =H; =0, E\H;-E;H, =0, we obtain with the aid of 
formulas (24.2) and (24.3) for the velocity V of the K’ system relative to the original system the following 
equation: 

x 
c__ExH_ 
Pr ies 


c2 


(we must choose that root of the quadratic equation for which V < c). 


CHAPTER 4 


THE ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD EQUATIONS 


§ 26. The first pair of Maxwell’s equations 


From the expressions 


1 ta 
H =curlA, E=-<73, 7 ome 


it is easy to obtain equations containing only E and H. To do this we find curl E: 


curl E= — 1 2 curl A — curl grad ¢. 


c ot 
But the curl of any gradient is zero. Consequently, 
ise 
curl E = ae | (26.1) 


Taking the divergence of both sides of the equation curl A = H, and recalling that div curl 
= 0, we find 


div H = 0. (26.2) 


The equations (26.1) and (26.2) are called the first pair of Maxwell’s equations.+ We note 
that these two equations still do not completely determine the properties of the fields. This 
is clear from the fact that they determine the change of the magnetic fieid with time (the 
derivative JH/ort), but do not determine the derivative JE/ot. 

Equations (26.1) and (26.2) can be written in integral form. According to Gauss’ theorem 


| sv av = pH af, 


where the integral on the right goes over the entire closed surface surrounding the volume 
over which the integral on the left is extended. On the basis of (26.2), we have 


. 


f H - df =0. (26.3) 


+ Maxweil’s equations (the fundamental equations of electrodynamics) were first formulated by him in 
the 1860's. 
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The integral of a vector over a surface is called the flux of the vector through the surface. 
Thus the flux of the magnetic field through every closed surface is zero. 
According to Stokes’ theorem, 


[ cue at= p B-al, 


where the integral on the right is taken over the closed contour bounding the surface over 
which the left side is integrated. From (26.1) we find, integrating both sides for any surface, 


dr aaliogne 
pe a-12/ 5 df. (26.4) 


The integral of a vector over a closed contour is called the circulation of the vector around 
the contour. The circulation of the electric field is also called the electromotive force in the 
given contour. Thus the electromotive force in any contour is equal to minus the time 
derivative of the magnetic flux through a surface bounded by this contour. 

The Maxwell equations (26.1) and (26.2) can be expressed in four-dimensional notation. 
Using the definition of the electromagnetic field tensor 


Fiz = dAJox = dA Jax’, 
it is easy to verify that 


Ot ts Ox" 
The expression on the left is a tensor of third rank, which is antisymmetric in all three 
indices. The only components which are not identically zero are those with i # k # 1. Thus 
there are altogether four different equations which we can easily show [by substituting from 
(23.5)] coincide with equations (26.1) and (26.2). 
We can construct the four-vector which is dual to this antisymmetric four-tensor of rank 
three by multiplying the tensor by e””" and contracting on three pairs of indices (see § 6). 
Thus (26.5) can be written in the form 


= 0. (26.5) 


em oe =O, (26.6) 


which shows explicitly that there are only four independent equations. 


§ 27. The action fuiction of the electromagnetic field 


The action function S for the whole system, consisting of an electromagnetic field as well 
as the particles located in it, must consist of three parts: 


S = Sp+ Sin + Srp, (27.1) 


where S,, is that part of the action which depends only on the properties of the particles, that 
is, just the action for free particles. For a single free particle, it is given by (8.1). If there are 
several particles, then their total action is the sum of the actions for each of the individual 
particles. Thus, 


Sn = —- lume | ds. (27.2) 
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The quantity S,,, is that part of the action which depends on the interaction between the 
particles and the field. According to § 16, we have for a system of particles: 


— k 
Sie ES | Apa, (27.3) 


ir each term of this sum, A, is the potential of the field at that point of specetime at which 
the corresponding particle is located. The sum S,, + S,,ris already familiar to us as the action 
(16.1) for charges in a field. 

Finally S;is that part of the action which depends only on the properties of the field itself, 
that is, S; is the action for a field in the absence of charges. Up to now, because we were 
interested only in the motion of charges in a given electromagnetic field, the quantity Sy, 
which does not depend on the particles, did not concern us, since this term cannot affect the 
motion of the particles. Nevertheless this term is necessary when we want to find equations 
determining the field itself. This corresponds to the fact that from the parts S,, + S,,, of the 
action we found only two equations for the field, (26.1) and (26.2), which are not yet 
sufficient for complete determination of the field. 

To establish the form of the action Sf for the field, we start from the following very 
important property of electromagnetic fields. As experiment shows, the electromagnetic 
field satisfies the so-called principle of superposition. This principle consists in the statement 
that the field produced by a system of charges is the result of a simple composition of the 
fields produced by each of the particles individually. This means that the resultant field 
intensity at each point is equal to the vector sum of the individual field intensities at that 
point. 

Every solution of the field equations gives a field that can exist in nature. According to the 
principle of superposition, the sum of any such fields must be a field that can exist in nature, 
that is, must satisfy the field equations. 

As 1s well known, linear differential equations have just this property, that the sum of any 
solutions is also a solution. Consequently the field equations must be linear differential 
equations. 

From the discussion, it follows that under the integral sign for the action S; there must 
stand an expression quadratic in the field. Only in this case will the field equations be linear; 
the field equations are obtained by varying the action, and in the variation the degree of the 
expression under the integral sign decreases by unity. 

The potentials cannot enter into the expression for the action S;, since they are not uniquely 
determined (in S,,¢ this Jack of uniqueness was not important). Therefore S; must be the 
integral of some function of the electromagnetic field tensor F;,. But the action must be a 
scalar and must therefore be the integral of some scalar. The only such quantity is the 
product Fi,F*.+ 


+ The function in the integrand of S; must not include derivatives of F,,, since the Lagrangian can contain, 
aside from the coordinates, only their first time derivatives. The role of “coordinates” (i.e., parameters to 
be varied in the principle of least action) is in this case played by the field potential A,: this is analogous 
to the situation in mechanics where the Lagrangian of a mechanical system contains only the coordinates 
of the particles and their first time derivatives. 

As for the quantity e“""F.,F),, (8 25), aS pointed out in the footnote on p. 68, it is a complete four- 
divergence, so that adding it to the integrand in S, would have no effect on the “equations of motion”. It is 
interesting thai this quantity is already excluded from the action for a reason independent of the fact that it 
is a pseudoscalar and not a true scalar. 
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Thus Sy must have the form: 
lie I Bereaved, dV = dx dy de, 


where the integral extends over all of space and ihe time between two given moments; a is 
some constant. Under the integral stands F,,F = 2(H*® — E~). The field E contains the 
derivative dA/ot; but it is easy to see that (A/or)” must appear in the action with the positive 
sign (and therefore E” must have a positive sign). For if (@A/dr)” appeared in S, with a minus 
sign, then sufficiently rapid change of the potential with time (in the time interval under 
consideration) could always make S; a negative quantity with arbitrarily large absolute 
value. Consequently S; could not have a minimum, as is required by the principle of least 
action. Thus, a must be negative. 

The numerical value of a depends on the choice of units for measurement of the field. We 
note that after the choice of a definite value for a and for the units of measurement of field, 
the units for measurement of all other electromagnetic quantities are determined. 

From now on we shall use the Gaussian system of units; in this system a is a dimensionless 
quantity, equal to -(1/167).t 

Thus the action for the field has the form 


Sp=- ae | F, F*d&, dQ=c dt dx dy dz. . (27.4) 
In three-dimensional form: 
S, = | (£2 -H?)avat (27.5) 
i 8x ; 


In other words, the Lagrangian for the field is 
nd 2 _ 42 
Ly = Br i (E* =H’ av. (27.6) 
The action for field plus particles has the form 
ae - Cae 2 oe pt 
S= z| meds — X | 7 Agax 1. J fi. F* dQ. (27.7) 


We emphasize that now the charges are not assumed to be small, as in the derivation of the 
equation of motion of a charge in a given field. Therefore A; and F;, refer to the actual field, 
that is, the external field plus the field produced by the particles themselves: A, and Fj, now 
depend on the positions and velocities of the charges. 


§ 28. The four-dimensional current vector 


Instead of treating charges as points, for mathematical convenience we frequently consider 
them to be distributed continuously in space. Then we can introduce the “charge density” ¢ 


+ In addition to .he Gaussian system, one also uses the Heaviside system, in which a = -t. In this 
system of units the field equations have a more convenient form (4z does not appear) but on the other hand, 
7m appears in the Coulomb law. Conversely, in the Gaussian system the field equations contain 47, but the 
Coulomb law has a simple form. 
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such that @dV is the charge contained in the volume dV. The density @ is in general a 
function of the coordinates and the time. The integral of @ over a certain volume is the 
charge contained in that volume. 

Here we must remember that charges are actually pointlike, so that the density Q is zero 
everywhere except at points where the point charges are located, and the integral J odV must 
be equal to the sum of the charges contained in the given volume. Therefore @ can be 
expressed with the help of the 6-function in the following formt: 


Q= 2 e,0(r—7,) (26a) 


where the sum goes over all the charges and r, is the radius vector of the charge e,. 

The charge on a particle is, from its very definition, an invariant quantity, that is, it does 
not depend on the choice of reference system. On the other hand, the density @ is not 
generally an invariant—only the product @dV is invariant. 

Multiplying the equality de = @dV on both sides with dx’: 


dx' 


de dx' = @dVdx' = edVadt on 


+ The & function 5(x) is defined as follows: Sx) = 0, for all nonzero values of x; for x = 0, (0) = 9, in 
such a way that the integral 


f ecome- il (1) 
From this definition there result the Ce properties: if f(x) is any continuous function, then 
f re08-0) a= so (II) 
and in particular, 7 
J reose dx = f(0). (III) 


(The limits of integration, it is understood, need not be + o; the range of integration can be arbitrary, 
provided it includes the point at which the 6-function does not vanish.) 

The meaning of the following equalities is that the left and right sides give the same result when 
introduced as factors under an integral sign: 


5(-x) = 6(x), 6(ax) = 5(2). (IV) 
The last equality is a special case of the more general relation 
ne _ 
SLC) = & Eph - 91). ) /  () 


where @(x) is a single- valued function (whose inverse need not be singie-valued) and the a, are the roots of 
the equation ¢(x) = 0. 

Just as d(x) was defined for one variable x, we can introduce a three-dimensional 6-function, &(r), equal 
to zero everywhere except at the origin of the three-dimensional coordinate system, and whose integral 
overall space is unity. As such a function we can clearly use the product &x) Hy) &z). 
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On the left stands a four-vector (since de is a scalar and dx' is a four-vector). This means that 
the right side must be a four-vector. But dV dt is a scalar, and so Q(dx'/dt) is a four-vector. 
This vector (we denote it by j’) is called the current four-vector: 


ie 


The space components of this vectcr form the current density vector, 


j= ov, (28.3) 


where v is the velocity of the charge at the given point. The time component of the four- 
vector (28.2) is cQ. Thus , 


j' = Gem): : (28.4) 


The total charge present in all of space is equal to the integral J odV over ail space. We can 
write this integral in four-dimensional form: 


J eav=4] jav=4] jas, (28.5) 


where the integral is taken over the entire four-dimensional hyperplane perpendicular to the 
x° axis (clearly this integration means integration over the whole three-dimensional space). 
Generally, the integral 

1 Af 

a i js; 


over an arbitrary hypersurface is the sum of the charges whose world lines pass through this 
surface. 

Let us introduce the current four-vector into the expression (27.7) for the action and 
transform the second term in that expression. Introducing in place of the point charges e a 
continuous distribution of charge with density @, we must write this terrn as 


-1{ oA,dxidV, 


replacing the sum over the charges by an integral over the whole volume. Rewriting in the 
form 


1 dx' 
ia Q a A;dVdt, 
we see that this term is equal to 
-4] TN E®) 
Foca 


Thus the action § takes the form 


S= -2[ meds-4. | ajiao- | F, F* dQ. (28.6) 
2 
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§ 29. The equation of continuity 


The change with time of the charge contained in a certain volume is determined by the 


derivative 
] 
sr J edV. 


On the other hand, the change in unit time, say, is determined by the quantity of charge 
which in unit time leaves the volume and goes to the outside or, conversely, passes to its 
interior. The quantity of charge which passes in unit time through the element df of the 
surface bounding our volume is equal to @v - df, where vy is the velocity of the charge at the 
point in space where the element df is located. The vector df is directed, as always, along the 
external normal to the surface, that is, along the normal toward the outside of the volume 
under consideration. Therefore @v - df is positive if charge leaves the volume, and negative 
if charge enters the volume. The total amount of charge leaving the given volume per unit 
time is consequently 4 @v - df, where the integral extends over the whole of the closed 
surface bounding the volume. 

From the equality of these two expressions, we get 


val pave - f ow dt. (29.1) 


The minus sign appears on the right, since the left side is positive if the total charge in the 
given volume increases. The equation (29.1) is the so-called equation of continuity, expressing 
the conservation of charge in integral form. Noting that @v is the current density, we can 
rewrite (29.1) in the form j 


2 | cav=~ § jaf. (29.2) 


We also write this equation in differential form. To do this we apply Gauss’ theorem to 
(29.2): 


f j-dt= | aivjay. 


re 
} avs + 2 lav - 0. 


Since this must hold for mtegration over an arbitrary volume, the integrand must be zero: 


; de 
div j + — =0. ; 
ivj+ a (29.3) 
This is the equation of continuity in differential form. 
It is easy to check that the expression (28.1) for @ in 6-function form automatically 
satisfies the equation (29.3). For simplicity we assume that we have altogether only one 
charge, so that 


and we find 


@ = ed(r — Fp). 


§ 29 THE EQUATION OF CONTINUITY Os 
The current j is then 

j= ev Or — ro), 
where v is the velocity of the charge. We determine the derivative 0@/ot. During the motion 
of the charge its coordinates change, that is, the vector rg changes. Therefore 

ae 2 

Ot oY ot’ 


But oro/dt is just the velocity v of the charge. Furthermore, since @ is a function of r — ro, 


Consequently 


7) . 
ee =-—v- grad @ = —div(e@Vv) 
ot 
(the velocity v of the charge of course does not depend on r). Thus we arrive at the equation 
(29.3). 

It is easily verified that, in four-dimensional form, the continuity equation (29.3) is expressed 
by the statement that the four-divergence of the current four-vector is zero: 


Oj’ 
—=0. 29.4 
ox' oa) 
In the preceding section we saw that the total charge present in all of space can be written 
as 
1] sige 
| yj ds;, 


where the integration is extended over the hyperplane x° = const. At each moment of time, 


the total charge is given by such an integral taken over a different hyperplane perpendicular 
to the x° axis. It is easy to verify that the equation (29.4) actually leads to conservation of 
charge, that is, to the result that the integral } j‘dS; is the same no matter what hyperplane x° 
= const we integrate over. The difference between the integrals { j'dS; taken over two such 
hyperplanes can be written in the form 4 j'dS;, where the integral is taken over the whole 
closed hypersurface surrounding the four-volume between the two hyperplanes under 
consideration (this integral differs from the required integral because of the presence of the 
integral over the infinitely distant “sides” of the hypersurface which, however, drop out, 
since there are no charges at infinity). Using Gauss’ theorem (6.15) we can transform this to 
an integral over the four-volume between the two hyperplanes and verify that 


f jidS, = Ml sr 4a =0. (29.5) 


The proof presented clearly remains valid also for any two integrals J j'dS,, in which the 
integration is extended over any two infinite hypersurfaces (and not just the hyperplanes x° 
= const) which each contain all of three-dimensional space. From this it follows that the 


integral 
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ieee 
LY j'as, 


is actually identical in value (and equal to the total charge in space ) no matter over what such 
hypersurface the integration is taken. 

We have already mentioned (see the footnote on p. 53) the close connection between the 
gauge invariance of the equations of electrodynamics and the law of conservation of charge. 
Let us show this once again using the expression for the action in the form (28.6). On 
replacing A; by A; —(of/ax’), the integral 


pen 
Meer 


is added to the second term in this expression. Jt is precisely the conservation of charge, as 
expressed in the continuity equation (29.4), that enables us to write the integrand as a four- 
divergence 0(fj')/ox', after which, using Gauss’ theorem, the integral over the four-volume 
is transformed into an integral over the bouncing hypersurface; on varying the action, these 
integrals drop out and thus have no effect on the equations on motion. 


§ 30. The second pair of Maxwell equations 


In finding the field equations with the aid of the principle of least action we must assume 
the motion of the charges to be given and vary only the potentials (which serve as the 
“coordinates” of the system); on the other hand, to find the equations of moticn we assumed 
the field to be given and varied the trajectory of the particle. 

Therefore the variation of the first term in (28.6) is zero, and in the second we must not 
" vary the current j'. Thus, 


82 


(where we have used the fact that F“6F,, = F,,6F"). Substituting F;, = 0A;/dx! — 0A;/ak we 
have 


5S = | 14 i5A + LF*SF, fan = 0. 


al Eee ee 
505. ste 5A, + ert 2 54, — brit 2 6a, baa. 


In the second term we interchange the indices i and k, over which the expressions are 
summed, and in addition replace F' a by -F"*, Then we obtain 


--[ 11 jig4,- peo a4 |, 
5S = | 1, 64, ~ rt 64, {a0 
The second of these integrals we integrate by parts, that is, we apply Gauss’ theorem: 


ome | [ Jl L_| pepyas 
0s = -1] {ui st Ant ak \saao = a| i 6A,dS;, : 


(30.1) 


In the second term we must insert the values at the limits of integration. The limits for the 
coordinates are at infinity, where the field is zero. At the limits of the time integration, that 
is, at the given initia! and final time values, the variation of the potentials is zero, since in 
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accord with the principle of least action the potentials are given at these times. Thus the 
second term in (30.1) is zero, and we find 


ie 1 ot q 
| (4) pt Joado =o. 


Since according to the principle of least action, the variations 6A; are arbitrary, the coefficients 
of the 6A; must be set equal to zero: 


oe ji (30.2) 


Let us express these four (i = 0, |, 2, 3) equations in three-dimensional form. For i = 1: 


OF" oF OF}3 jor? 4n ' 


a aw ee: . ae 


Substituting the values for the components of F", we find 


This together with the two succeeding equations (i = 2, 3) can be written as one vector 
equation: 


a ale 
curl H = ORF ee (30.3) 
Finally, the fourth equation (i = 0) gives 
div E = 4zo. (30.4) 


Equations (30.3) and (30.4) are the second pair of Maxweil equations.t Together with the 
first pair of Maxwell equations they completely determine the eiectromagnetic field, and are 
the fundamental equations of the theory of such fields, i.e. of electrodynamics. 

Let us write these equations in integral form. Integrating (30.4) over a volume and applying 
Gauss’ theorem 


| diveav= f E-df, 
we get 

f Eat = an | odV. (30.5) 
Thus the flux of the electric field through a closed surface is equal to 47 times the total 


charge contained in the volume bounded by the surface. 
Integrating (30.3) over an open surface and applying Stokes’ theorem 


+ The Maxwell equations in a form applicable to point charges in the electromagnetic field in vacuum 
were formulated by H. A. Lorentz. 
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[oun at= GH a, 


we find 
pH. a-12/g dts SE | jaf. (30.6) 
-The quantity 
| OE 
4n ot oP) 


is called the “displacement current’. From (30.6) written in the form 


_4n((.. 1 OK 


we see that the circulation of the magnetic field around any contour is equal to 471/c times 
the sum of the true current and displacement current passing through a surface bounded by 
this contour. 

From the Maxwell equations we can obtain the already familiar continuity equation (29.3). 
Taking the divergence of both sides of (30.3), we find 


div curl H = lyas div E + — div j. 


C ot 


But div curl H = 0 and div E = 47@, according to (30.4). Thus we arrive once more at 
equation (29.3). In four-dimensional form, from (30.2), we have: 


But when the operator 0”/dx'dx*, which is symmetric in the indices i and k, is applied to the 
antisymmetric tensor F'*, it gives zero identically and we arrive at the continuity equation 
(29.4) expressed in four-dimensional form. 


§ 31. Energy density and energy flux 


Let us multiply both sides of (30.3) by E and both sides of (26.1) by H and combine the 
resultant equations. Then we get 


1 OE | OH 4n , 
WE 5 ae a age le E -(H.- curl E — E.- curl H). 


Using the well-known formula of vector analysis, 
div (a x b)=b.- curl a—a- curl b, 
we rewrite this relation in the form 


a 1-2 (E? +H?) = ey E —-div(E x H) 
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or 


2 2 
o(E eH | =-j-E-divS. (31.1) 


The vector 
— Cc 
Saige ExH Gi2) 


is called the Poynting vector. 
We integrate (31.1) over a volume and apply Gauss’ theorem to the second term on the 
right. Then we obtain 


2 2 
3 [Ee w--|j-Eav-$s-at. (31.3) 


If the integral extends over alli space, then the surface integral vanishes (the field is zero 
at infinity). Furthermore, we can express the integral J j - EdV as a sum > ev - E over all the 
charges, and substitute from (17.7): 


-~de 
ev-E= a @kin « 
Then (31.3) becomes 
d E? +H? ” 
F ‘f = dV+% én} = 0, (31.4) 


Thus for the closed system consisting of the electromagnetic field and particles present in 
it, the quantity in brackets in this equation is conserved. The second term in this expression 
is the kinetic energy (including the rest energy of all the particles; see the footnote on p. 51), 
the first term is consequently the energy of the field itself. We can therefore cal! the quantity 


(31.5) 


the energy density of the electromagnetic field; it is the energy per unit volume of the field. 
If we integrate over any finite volume, then the surface integral in (31.3) generally does 
not vanish, so that we can write the equation in the form 


2 2 
hf EE avs 2 tig} =- G8 at (31.6) 
where now the second term in the brackets is summed only over the particles present in the 
volume under consideration. On the left stands the change in the total energy of field and 
particles per unit time. Therefore the integral § S - df must be interpreted as the flux of field 
energy across the surface bounding the given volume, so that the Poynting vector S is this 
flux density—the amount of field energy passing through unit area of the surface in unit 
time. + 


+ We assume that at the given moment there are no charges on the surface itself. If this were not the case, 
then on the right we would have to include the energy flux transported by particles passing through the 
surface. 
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§ 32. The energy-momentum tensor 


In the preceding section we derived an expression for the energy of the electromagnetic 
field. Now we derive this expression, together witn one for the field momentum, in four- 
dimensional form. In doing this we shall for simplicity consider for the present an 
electromagnetic field without charges. Having in mind later applications (to the gravitational 
field), and also to simplify the calculation, we present the derivation in a general form, not 
specializing the nature of the system. So we consider any system whose action integral has 
the form 


s= [ala 24 Jav dr Lf aaa, (32.1) 


where A is some function of the quantities g, describing the state of the system, and of their 
first derivatives with respect to coordinates and time (for the electromagnetic field the 
components of the four-potentia] are the quantities g); for brevity we write here only one of 
the q’s. We note that the space integral J A dVis the Lagrangian of the system, so that A can 
be considered as the Lagrangian “density”. The mathematical expression of the fact that the 
system is closed is the absence of any explicit dependence of A on the x’, similarly to the 
situation for a closed system in mechanics, where the Lagrangian does not depend explicitly 
on the time. 

The “equations of motion” (i.e. the field equations, if we are dealing with some field) are 
obtained in accordance with the principle of least action by varying S. We have (for brevity 
we write g,; = dq/dx'), 


65-1) (Seda S59, |an 


oq 074, ; 
=1f |S 6q+ 2 2 oy) - dg 2 lan = 
“EE | EB aes ox! le oF es 04., |e ™ 


The second term in the integrand, after transformation by Gauss’ theorem. vanishes upon 
integration over all space, and we then find the following “equations of motion”: 


oe a (32.2) 


(it is, of course, understood that we sum over any repeated index). 
The remainder of the derivation is similar to the procedure in mechanics for deriving the 
conservation of energy. Namely, we write: 
ON z oA oq oq | OK OG,k 
Ox! dq ox' * Oa. oxi 


Substituting (32.2) and noting that g,; = ¢;,, we find 


ge o-| OAs Ba |, 
ax! axk \ 99x Wee cE Aq, } 


Oy, Ont = ax* 


On the other hand, we can write 
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ON _ gs OA 
on On 
so that, introducing the notation 
TF = ees ~ OFA, (32.3) 
04 x 
we can express the relation in the form 
on. 
Sr = 0. (32.4) 


We note that if there is not one but several quantities g, then in place of (32.3) we must 
write : 


TE = Sg ON 
i i 1 
EO Bi 


But in § 29 we saw that an equation of the form dA‘/ax* = 0, i.e. the vanishing of the four- 
divergence of a vector, is equivalent t« the statement that the integral J A*dS;, of the vector 
over a hypersurface which contains ail cf three-dimensional space is conserved. It is clear 
that an analogous result holds for the divergence of a tensor; the equation (32.4) asserts that 
the vector P' = const | T* dS, is conserved. 

This vector must be identified with the four-vector of momentum of the systern. We 
choose the constant factor in front of the integral so that, in accord with our previous 
definition, the time component P° is equal to the energy of the system multiplied by 1/c. To 
do this we note that 


Ba” As (32.5) 


P°® = const J T°* dS, = const J T™ av 


if the integration is extended over the hyperplane x° = const. On the other hand, according 


to (32.3), 
. OA ._ Og 
00 +—J ——_—_  -— = 
Pet Og is (4 ~ ot 


Comparing with the usual forroulas relating the energy and the Lagrangian, we see that 
this quantity must be considered as the energy density of the system, and therefore J T™dav 
is the total energy cf the system. Thus we must set const = 1/c, and we get finally for the 
four-momentum of the system the expression 


Pi = - | T#dS,. (32.6) 
The tensor T"* is called the energy-momentum tensor of the system. 

It is necessary to point out that the definition of the tensor T* is not unique. In fact, if (ue 
is defined by (32.3), then any other tensor of the form 


Sw (32.7) 
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will also satisfy equation (32.4), since we have identically 0? w““"/dx*dx' = 0. The total four- 
momentum of the system does not change, since according to (6.17) we can write 


ikl ikl ikl 
i Ys, = +{ [as oy — dS, x)= al yw dfa. 


where the integration on the right side of the equation is extended over the (ordinary) surface 
which “bounds” the hypersurface over which the integration on the left is taken. This 
surface is clearly located at infinity in the three-dimensional space, and since neither field 
nor particles are present at infinity this integral is zero. Thus the four-momentum of the 
system is, as it must be, a uniquely determined quantity. To define the tensor T* uniquely we 
can use the requirement that the four-tensor of angular momentum (see § 14) of the system 
be expressed in terms of the four-momentum by 


= I (xidP* — x*dP) = 7 ‘| (x'T# — x*T#)dS,, (32.8) 


that is its “density” is expressed in terms of the “density” of momentum by the usual 
formula. 

It is easy to determine what conditions the energy-momentum tensor must satisfy in order 
that this be valid. We note that the law of conservation of angular momentum can be 
expressed, as we already know, by setting equal to zero the divergence of the expression 
under the integral sign in M“. Thus 


Zier" —x*Tily = 0, (32.9) 


Noting that dx'/ax! = 6) and that oT"/dx' = 0, we find from this 
ST Sor = 7ST S60 
Or 
Teal, (32.10) 


that is, the energy-momentum tensor must be symmetric. 

We note that T“, defined by formula (32.5), is generally speaking not symmetric, but can 
be made so by transformation (32.7) with suitable y/“’. Later on (§ 94) we shall see that there 
is a direct method for obtaining a symmetric tensor T™. 

As we mentioned above, if we carry out the integration in (32.6) over the hyperplane x° 
= const., then P’ takes on the form 


Pi= 1] Ti°av, (32.11) 


where the integration extends over the whole (three-dimensional) space. The space components 
of P’ form the three-dimensional momentum vector of the system and the time component 
is its energy multiplied by 1/c. Thus the vector with components 


lyro 1 


T° 
Cc ae eC 


may be called the “momentum density”, and the quantity 
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War” 


the “energy density”. 
To clarify the meaning of the remaining components of 7, we separate the conservation 
equation (32.4) into space and time parts: 


ial OTe Woe. One. 
e Ot see tia I ay * ae (212) 


We integrate these equations over a volume V in space. From the first equation 


10 {| 70 (= A 
1 g.| r®av+ | [ av=0 


or, transforming the second integral by Gauss’ theorem, 
| T™ dV = - ef T “df, (32.13) 


where the integral on the right is taken over the surface surrounding the volume V (df, df,, 
df, are the components of the three-vector of the surface element df). The expression on the 
left is the rate of change of the energy contained in the volume V; from this it is clear that 
the expression on the right is the amount of energy transferred across the boundary of the 
volume V, and the vector S with components 


cT®! ,cT Be cT® 


is its flux density—the amount of energy passing through unit surface in unit time. Thus we 
arrive at the important conclusion that the requirements of relativistic invariance, as expressed 
by the tensor character of the quantities 7, automatically lead to a definite connection 
between the energy flux and the momentum density: the energy flux density is equal to the 
momentum density multiplied by c’. 

From the second equation in (32.12) we find similarly: 


o 1 ad = (4 
es | “T® dV = -4 Td fz. (32.14) 
On the left is the change of the momentum of the system in volume V per unit time, therefore 
; 7i@8 df, is the momentum emerging from the volume V per unit time. Thus the components 
T° of the energy-momentum tensor constitute the three-dimensional tensor of momentum 
flux density; we denote it by —Oyg, where Ogg is the stress tensor. The energy flux density 
is a vector; the density of flux of momentum, which 1s itself a vector, must obviously be a 
tensor (the component 7 of this tensor is the amount of the component of the momentum 
passing per unit time through unit surface perpendicular to the x axis). 

We give a table indicating the meanings of the individual components of the energy- 
momentum tensor: 


rf W Sc Sylc.. Sale 


7 Cee ee (32.15) 
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§ 33. Energy-momenium tensor of the electromagnetic field 


We now appiy the general relations obtained in the previous section to the electromagnetic 
field. For the electromagnetic field, the quantity standing under the integral sign in (32.1) is 
equal, according to (27.4), to 


ee ee 
="Tee 


The quantities g are the components of the four-potential of the field, A,, so that the definition 
(32.5) of the tensor 7;' becomes 


OA oA : 
TE 2 Ee OFA 
i ox! 3 OA; I 
Ox* 


To calculate the derivatives of A which appear here, we find the variation 6A. We have 


5A =~ PMSF, = - Liao oa 


8x ox* gx! 
or, interchanging indices and making use of the fact that F,, = — Fy, 
__ 1 pag PAL 
b6A= - F xt 


From this we see that 


ON 1 pe 
OA, ) 4n-” 
Los ) 
and therefore 
1 oA 1 
el l KE tk Sk lm 
f An ox! 16x ota » 
or, for the contravariant components: 
ey 1 OA’ ok , | oie Im 
Ne Ae oe, Pegs 


But this tensor is not symmetric. To symmetrize it we add the quantity 
ah OAs, 
4n Ox; - 


According to the fieid equation (30.2) in the absence of charges, 0F"/dx, = 0, and therefore 


1 dA k 1 Q CA'E?). 


An Ox, : Amy! 


so that the change made in 7 is of the form (32.7) and is admissible. Since OA'0x; - 
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0A'/Ox, = F, we get finally the following expression for the energy-momentum tensor of the 
electromagnetic field: 


Tk - z(-F'# ee 78" Fin Fim i G34) 


This tensor is obviously symmetric. In addition it has the property that 
T} =0, (33.2) 


i.e. the sum of its diagonal terms is zero. 

Let us express the components of the tensor T in terms of the electric and magnetic field 
intensities. By using the values (23.5) fur the components F, we easily verify that the 
quantity T™ coincides with whe energy density (3.5), while the components cT°* are the 
same as the components of the Poynung vecior (31.2). The space components T® form a 
three-dimensional tensor with components 


mf O Feo 


go(E} + E? - E2 + H} + H? - H2), 


1 
~ Oxy = ~Z-(E,E, + Hy Hy), 
etc., or 
| i ~~ i 
Oop ac Eup + Hal — 5 bap (E* +H) (33.3) 


This tensor is called the Maxwell strees tensor. 

To bring the tensor 7;, to diagonal form, we must transform to a reference system in which 
the vectors E and H (at the given point in space and moment in time) are parallel to one 
another or where one of them is equai to zeru, as we Know (§ 25), such a transformation is 
always possibie except when E and H are mutualiy perpendicular and equal in magnitude. 
It is easy to see that after the transformation the only non-zero components of 7 will be 


T®-—-T'=7T2=TBaw 


(the x axis has been taken along the direction of the field). 
But if the vectors KE and H are mutually perpendicular and equal in magnitude, the tensor 
7 cannot be brought to diagonal form.t The non-zero components in this case are 


TeZT” aT" ey. 


' (where the x axis is taken along the direction of E and tae y axis along H). 

Up to now we have considered fieids in the absence of charges. When charged particles 
are present, the energy-momentum tensor of the whole system is the sum of the energy- 
momentum tensors for the electromagnetic field and for the particles, where in the ‘atter the 
particles are assumed not to interact with one another. 

To determine the form of the energy-momentum tensor of the particles we must describe 
their mass distribution in space by using a “mass density” in the same way as we describe 


+ The fact that the reduction of the symmetric tensor 7“ to principal axes may be impossible is related 
to the fact that the four-space is pseudo-euclidean. (See also the problem in § 94.) 
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a distribution of point charges in terms of their density. Analogously to formula (28.1) for 
the charge density, we can write the mass density in the form 


p= Xm, ocr) (33.4) 


where r, are the radius-vectors of the particles, and the summation extends over all the 
particles of the system. 

The “four-momentum density” of the particles is given by jicu;. We know that this density 
is the component T°%/c of the energy-momentum tensor, i.e. T° = uc*u“(a = 1, 2, 3). But 
the mass density is the time component of the four-vector p/c(dx‘/dt) (in analogy to the 
charge density; see § 28). Therefore the energy-momentum tensor of the system of non- 
interacting particles is 


d 
LO ae u =. (33.5) 


As expected, this tensor is symmetric. 

We verify by a direct computation that the energy and momentum of the system, defined 
as the sum of the energies and momenta of field and particles, are actually conserved. In 
other words we shall verify the equation 


srt " T(?)i ) = 0, (33.6) 
k 


which expresses these conservation laws. 
Differentiating (33.1), we write 


F. 
fe ox . oe ax* 
Substituting from the Maxwell equations (26.5) and (30.2), 


OT} _1.( die thin Ore 
axt 4n il 


OF" 4m, OFim OF OF 


ax* ae ox! 7 ox! ont’ 
we have: 
spe ime NR: FPS A CT mg 2 a om 
Ox*  4n\ 2 dx! 2 ax™ ox* er. 


By permuting the indices, we easily show that the first three terms on the right cancel one 
another, and we arrive at the result: 


OX, = mare . (33.1) 


Differentiating the expression (33.5) for the energy-momentum tensor of the particles gives 


OTOH oy, Of ptt) 4 ye x OM 
axe xk Pat sae iva 2 
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The first term in this expression is zero because of the conservation of mass for non- 
interacting particles. In fact, the quantities p(dx‘/dt) constitute the “mass current” four- 
vector, analogous to the charge current four-vector (28.2); the conservation of mass is 
expressed by equating to zero the divergence of this four-vector: 


9 { 4x") _ 
5xt C Te = 0), (33.8) 
just as the conservation of charge is expressed by equation (29.4). 


Thus we have: 


OT?) dx* du; du; 


gat Mar age = Ma 


Next we use the equation of motion of the charges in the field, expressed in the four- 
dimensional form (23.4). 


Changing to continuous distributions of charge and mass, we have, from the definitions of 
the densities 41 and @: ~/m = Q/e. We can therefore write the equation of motion in the form 


po St = © Fyut 
or 
po St =+F,0 + adr, 
Thus, 
OT? 4 
ee (33.9) 


Combining this with (33.7), we find that we actually get zero, i.e. we arrive at equation (33.6). 


PROBLEM 


Find the law of transformation of the energy density, the energy flux density, and the components of the 
stress tensor under a Lorentz transformation. 


Solution: Suppose that the K’ coordinate system moves relative to the K system along the x axis with 
velocity V. Applying the formulas of problem 1, § 6 to the symmetric tensor T“, we find: 


2 
Wesel [wre Es: -Yrot 
ise c c 
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1 


8, = FASS; - Voy), 
er 
1 , View V— ae 
Oo, = V2 [o% anes =e" } 


Cy Oey On = On, Cy = Oy; 


= eg Ys: 
mam mY) 


and similar formulas for S, aad ©,,. 


§ 34. The virial theorem 


Since the sum of the diagonal terms of the energy-momentum tensor of the electromagnetic 
field is equal to zero, the sum T;' for any system of interacting particles reduces to the trace 
of the energy-momentum tensor for the particles alone. Using (33.5), we therefcre have: 


Ti =T?); = pcuju' — = uc — = pc? —- 
f ih dt gape AO c? 


Let us rewrite this result, shifting to a summation over the particles, i.e. writing as the sum 
(33.4). We then get finally: 


Ti = Som,c? i = 4 5(r—r,). ‘ (34.1) 


We note that, according to this formula, we have for every system: 


Tt 20, (34.2) 


where the equality sign holds only for the electromagnetic field without charges. 
Let us consider a closed system of charged particles carrying out a finite motion, in which 
all the quantities (coordinates, momenta) characterizing the system vary over finite ranges.t 
We average the equation 


1g da 

c at axe 
[see (32.11)] with respect to the time. The average of the derivative OT°°/dr, like the average 
of the derivative of any bounded quantity, is zero. Therefore we get 


+ Here we also assume that the electromagnetic field of the system goes to zero sufficiently rapidly at 
infinity. In specific cases this condition may require the neglect of radiation of electromagnetic waves by 
the system. 

+ Let f(t) be such a quantity. Then the average value of the derivative df/dt over a certain time interval T is 

T. 
fet] af, J02® 
dt TY dt T i 


0 
Since f(t) varies only within finite limits, then as T increases without limit, the average value of df/dt clearly 
goes to zero. 
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We multiply this equation by x® and integrate over all space. We transform the integral by 
Gauss’ theorem, keeping in mind that at infinity J, = 0, and so the surface integral vanishes: 


fx ore ax 


a Th av = ~ | sg72av = 0, 
ax a 


or finally, 
| tFav=o. (34.3) 
On the basis of this equality we can write for the integral of ye = Te + Te: 
J Ti dV= J To dV =&, 


where @ is the total energy of the system. 
Finally, substituting (34.1) we get: 


; 
€=Lm,c? j1- ies (34.4) 
a \ Cc 


This relation is the relativistic generalization of the virial theorem of classical mechanics. 
(See Mechanics, § 10.) For low velocities, it becomes 


Ma Va 
p > 


&-Lm,c*? =-X 
a a 


that is, the total energy (minus the rest energy) is equal to the negative of the average value 
of the kinetic energy—in agreement with the result given by the classical virial theorem for 
a system of charged particles (interacting according to the Coulomb law). 

We must point out that our formulas have a quite formal character and need to be made 
more precise. The point is that the electromagnetic field energy contains terms that give an 
infinite contribution to the electromagnetic self-energy of point charges (see § 37). To give 
meaning to the corresponding expressions we should omit these terms, considering that the 
intrinsic electromagnetic energy is already included in the kinetic energy of the particle 
(9.4). This means that we should “renormalize” the energy making the replacement 


2 2 
Ey ee ee x | Aaa ee Bot ae iy 


in (34.4), where E, and H, are the fields produced by the a’th particle. Similarly in (34.3) 
we should make the replacementt 


2 
| trav | T2 dV + eet Be ee dV. 


eS 
eta ei essentially 
a ae 


E2 +H; 
+ Note that without this change the expression -| ee aly = } at dV+ 2 


positive and cannot vanish. 
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§ 35. The energy-momentum tensor for macroscopic bodies 


In addition to the energy-momentum tensor for 2 system of point particles (33.5), we shall 
also need the expression for this tenser for macroscopic bodies which are treated as being 
continuous. 

The flux of momentum through the element af of the surface of the body is just the force 
acting on this surface element. Therefore --d,,, dfg is the a-componert of the force acting on 
the element. Now we introduce a reference system in which a given element of volume of 
the body is at rest. In such a reference system, Pascal’s law is valid, that is, the pressure p 
applied to a given portion of the body is transmitted equally ‘n all direotions and is every- 
where perpendicular to the surface on which it acts.t Therefore we can write Ogg dfg = —Pdf@ 
so that the stress tensor is Ogg = — pdag. As for the components T°. which represent the 
momentum density, they are equal to zero for the given volume element in the reference 
system we are using. The component T™ is as always the energy density of the body, which 
we denote by €; e/c” is then the mass density of the body, i.e. the mass per unit volume. We 
emphasize that we are talking here about the unit “proper” volume, that is, the volume in the 
reference system in which the given portion of the body is at rest. 

Thus, in the reference system under consideration, the energy-momentum tensor (for the 
given portion of the body) has the form: 

I, 
| 
| 


(35.1) 


ooo 
oyoo 
ooo 


Now it is easy to find the expression for the energy-momentum tensor in an arbitrary 
reference system. To do this we introduce the four-velccity u' for the macroscopic motion of 
an element of volume of the body. In the rest frame of the particular elemeni, u'= (1, 0). The 
expression for 7 must be chosen so that in this reverence system it takes on the form (35.1). 
It is easy to verify that this is 

T*=(p+ euiuk — pe, (35.2) 


or, for the mixed components, 
Tap +-epupte® opdt | 


This expression gives the energy-momentum tensor for a macroscopic body. The expressions 
for the energy density W, energy flow vector S and stress tensor Ong are: 


a 


2 
ye Oe ee 

le ae (35.3) 
ce? c? 


+ Strictly speaking, Pascai’s law is valid for liquids and gases. However. for solid bodies the maximum 
possible difference in the Stress in different directions is negligible in comparison with the stresses which 
can play a role in the theory of relativity, so that its consideration is of no interest. 
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(p + E)VaV, 
ap — : PSap 
(2) 
c 2 
(& 


If the velocity vof the macroscopic motion is small compared with the velocity of light, then 
we have approximately: 


S=(p+ ®v. 


Since S/c’ is the momentum density, we see that in this case the sum (p + €)/c? plays the role 
of the mass density of the body. 

The expression for 7 simplifies in the case where the velocities of all the particles 
making up the body are small compared with the velocity of light (the velocity of the 
macroscopic motion itself can be arbitrary). In this case we can neglect, in the energy 
density €, all terms small compared with the rest energy, that is, we can write [gc’ in place - 
of €, where [Up is the sum of the masses of the particles present in unit (proper) volume of 
the body (we emphasize that in the general case, Up must differ from the actual mass density 
elc’ of the body, which includes also the mass corresponding to the energy of microscopic 
motion of the particles in the body and the energy of their interactions). As for the pressure 
determined by the energy of microscopic motion of the molecules, in the case under 
consideration it is also clearly small compaiec with the rest energy oc”. Thus we find 


T* = pyc?ulu’. (35.4) 

From the expression (35.2), we get 
T} =e - 3p. (35.2) 
The general property (34.2) of the energy-momentum tensor of an arbitrary system now 


shows that the following inequality is always valid for the pressure and density of a macroscopic 
body: 


p< & _ (35.6) 


Let us compare the relation (35.5) with the general formula (34.1) which we saw was valid 
for an arbitrary system. Since we are at present considering a macroscopic body, the expression 
(34.1) must be averaged over all the values of r in unit volume. We obtain the result 


€-3p=2m,c’,/1 ata in (35.7) 
a c 


(the summation extends over all particles in unit volume). 
The right side of this equation tends to zero in the uJtrarelativistic limit, so in this limit the 
equation of state of matter is: f 


-~ & 
p=%. (35.8) 


+ This limiting equation of state is obtained here assuming an electromagnetic interaction between the 
particles. We shall assume (when this is needed in Chapter 14) that it remains valid for the other possible 
interactions between particles, though there is at present no proof of this assumption. 
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We apply our formula to an ideal gas, which we assume to consist of identical particles. 
Since the particles of an ideal gas do not interact with one another, we can use formula 
(33.5) after averaging it. Thus for an ideal gas, 


where n is the number of particles in unit volume and the dash means an average over all the 
particles. If there is no macroscopic motion in the gas then we can use for T" the expression 
(35.1). Comparing the two formulas, we arrive at the equations: 


e ee 2 a 
E=nm ah PES rai 


| "eal 


These equations determine the density and pressure of a relativistic ideal gas in terms of the 


(35.9) 


velocity of its particles; the second of these replaces the well-known formula p = nmv?/3 
of the nonrelativistic kinetic theory of gases. 


CHAPTER 5 


CONSTANT ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELDS 


§ 36. Coulomb’s law 


For a constant electric, or as it is usually called, electrostatic field, the Maxwell equations 
have the form: 


div E = 47, (36.1) 
curl E = 0. (36.2) 

The electric field E is expressed in terms of the scalar potential alone by the relation 
E = — grad @. (36.3) 


Substituting (36.3) in (36.1), we get the equation which is satisfied by the potential of a 
constant electric field: 


Ag = — 47. (36.4) 


This equation is called the Poisson equation. In particular, in vacuum, i.e., for @ = 0, the 
potential satisfies the Laplace equation 


Ag =0. (36.5) 


From the last equation it follows, in particular, that the potential of the electric field can 
nowhere have a maximum cr a minimum. For in order that @ have an extreme value, it would 
be necessary that the first derivatives of @ with respect to the coordinates be zero, and that 
the second derivatives 0°@/dx*, 07@/dy’, 0*@/dz" all have the same sign. The last is impossible, 
since in that case (36.5) could not be satisfied. 

We now determine the field produced by a point charge. From symmetry considerations, 
it is clear that it is directed along the radius-vector from the point at which the charge e is 
located. From the same consideration it 1s clear that the value E of the field depends only on 
the distance R from the charge. To find this absolute value, we apply equation (36.1) in the 
integral form (30.5). The flux of the electric field through a spherical surface of radius R 
circumscribed around the charge e is equal to 42 R’E; this flux must equal 47e. From this we 
get 

E= mo 
In vector notation: 


R 
| gg 36.6 
= (36.6) 
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Thus the field produced by a point charge is inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance from the charge. This is the Coulomb law. The potential of this field 1s, clearly, 


e 
= 5 (36.7) 


If we have a system of charges, then the field produced by this system is equal, according 
to the principle of superposition, to the sum of the fields produced by each of the particles 
individually. In particular, the potential of such a field is 


Ca 
oa ES, 


where R, is the distance from the charge e, to the point at which we are determining the 
potential. If we introduce the charge density Q, this formula takes on the form 


bz | o av, (36.8) 


where R is the distance from the volume element dV to the given point of the field. 
We note a mathematical relation which is obtained from (36.4) by substituting the values 
of @ and @ for a point charge, i.e. @ = ed(R) and @ = e/R. We then find 


a(#] = —476(R). | (36.9) 


§ 37. Electrostatic energy of charges 


We determine the energy of a system of charges. We start from the enegy of the field, that 
is, from the expression (31.5) for the energy density. Namely, the energy of the system of 
charges must be equal to 


iz x| E2dv, 
87 


where E is the field produced by these charges, and the integral goes over all space. Substituting 
E = — grad @, U can be changed to the following form: 


tga en wali alia 
ies a] grad @dV = dz | div (Bo) av+ LI 9 div Bav. 


According to Gauss’ theorem, the first integral is equal to the integral of E@ over the surface 
bounding the volume of integration, but since the integral is taken over all space and since 
the field is zero at infinity, this integral vanishes. Substituting in the second integral, div E 
= 470, we find the following expression for the energy of a system of charges: 


Us +| oodv. (37.1) 
For a system of point charges, e,, we can write in place of the integral a sum over the charges 
i 5 dead, (37.2) 


where @, is the potential of the field produced by all the charges, at the point where the 
charge e, is located. 
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If we apply our formula to a single elementary charged particle (say, an electron), and the 
field which the charge itself produces, we arrive at the result that the charge musi have a 
certain “self’-potential energy equal to e@/2, where @ is the potential of the field produced 
by the charge at the point where it is located. But we know that in the theory of relativity 
every elementary particle must be considered as pointlike. The potential @ = e/R of its field 
becomes infinite at the point R = 0. Thus according to electrodynamics, the electron would 
have to have an infinite “self-energy”, and consequently also an infinite mass. The physical 
absurdity of this result shows that the basic principles of electrodynamics itself lead to the 
result that its application must be restricted to definite limits. 

We note that in view of the infinity obtained from electrodynamics for the self-energy and 
mass, it is impossible within the framework of classical electrodynamics itself to pose the 
question whether the total mass of the electron is electrodynamic (that is, associated with the 
electromagnetic self-energy of the particle).¢ 

Since the occurrence of the physically meaningless infinite self-energy of the elementary 
particle is related to the fact that such a particle must be considered as pointlike, we can 
conclude that electrodynamics as a Jogically closed physical theory presents internal 
contradictions when we go to sufficiently small distances. We can pose the question as to the 
order of magnitude of such distances. We can answer this question by noting that for the 
electromagnetic self-energy of the electron we should obtain a value of the order of the rest 
energy mc’. If, on the other hand, we consider an electron as possessing a certain radius Ro, 
then its self-potential energy would be of order e?/Ry. From the requirement that these two 
quantities be of the same order, e*/Ry ~ mc”, we find 


Ree —, (37.3) 
mc 
This dimension (the “radius” of the electron) determines the limit of applicability of 
electrodynamics to the electron, and follows already from its fundamental principles. We 
must, however, keep in mind that actually the limits of applicability of the classical 
electrodynamics which is presented here lie must higher, because of the occurrence of 
quantum phenomena.t 
We now turn again to formula (37.2). The potentials @, which appear there are equal, from 
Coulomb’s law, to 


ep 


= Sy 
a Re,’ 


(37.4) 


where R,, is the distance between the charges e,, e,. The expression for tne energy (37.2) 
consists of two parts. First, it contains an infinite constant, the self-energy of the charges, nct 
depending on their mutual separations. The second part is the energy of interaction of the 
charges, depending on their separations. Only this part has physical interest. It is equal to 


U’=1D 6,0), (37.5) 


+ From the purely formal point of view, the finiteness of the electron mass can be handled by introducing 
an infinite negative mass of nonelectromagnetic omgin which compensates the infinity of the electromagnetic 
mass (mass “renormalization”). However, we shall see later (§ 75) that this does not eliminate all the 
internal contradictions of classical electrodynamics. 

+ Quantum effects become important for distances of the order of #/mc, where f is Pianck’s constant. The 
ratio of these distances to Ro is of order Ac/e? ~ 137. 
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where 


= Dee 7 (37.6) 


~ bta Rib 


is the potential at the point of location of e,, produced by all the charges other than e,. In 
other words, we can write 


ah 
TPs A G7 
In particular, the energy of interaction of two charges is 
ge (37.8) 


Rp 


§ 38. The field of a uniformly moving charge 


We determine the field produced by a charge e, moving uniformly with velocity V. We call 
the laboratory frame the system K; the system of reference moving with the charge is the K’ 
system. Let the charge be located at the origin of coordinates of the K’ system. The system 
K’ moves relative to K along the X axis; the axes Y and Z are parallel to Y’ and Z’. At the time 
t = 0 the origins of the two systems coincide. The coordinates of the charge in the K system 
are consequently x = Vt, y = z = 0. In the K’ system, we have a constant electric field with 
vector potential A’ = 0, and scalar potential equal to ¢’ = e/R’, where R? = x? + y* + 27. In 
the K system, according to (24.1) for A’ = 0, 


¢’ 
dale _— au (38.1) 
! ce no c? 


We must now express R’ in terms of the coordinates x, y, z, in the K system. According to 
the formulas for the Lorentz transformation 


< 


, x Vt , , 


x = > BS 6 
ae 
c2 


2 
Cees [ = Z|" +77) 


y2 
| 4s 
ce 


from which 


R”? = (38.2) 


Substituting this in (38.1) we find 


o=— (38.3) 


where we have introduced the notation 
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2 
2 = (x- V1)? + 1 a Ye hy +27). (38.4) 
c 
The vector potential in the K system is equal to 
24 Nee 
A= 7 ee (38.5) 


In the K’ system the magnetic field H’ is absent and the electric field is 


’ eR’ 
Eee ras 
From formula (24.2), we find 
puuex Ey ey’ 
E-=5. = Fa ES = =, 
eee ve R211 ae 
on 22 
By= ae 
= iE 
R? 1 - +- 
ire 
Substituting for R’, x’, y’, z’, their expressions in terms of x, y, z, we obtain 
Vv? \ eR 
E= [i ~ a (38.6) 


where R is the radius vector from the charge e to the field point with coordinates x, y, z (its 
components are x — Vz, y, z). 

This expression for E can be written in another form by ae ug anes 6 between 
the direction of motion and the radius vector R. It is clear that y* + z* = R? sin* 0, and 
therefore R*? can be written in the form: 


2 
R*? = ra ai sin?@ (38.7) 
c 
Then we have for E, 
/_¥? 
2 
=o a (38.8) 


"(i ame) 


For a fixed distance R from the charge, the value of the field E increases as 6 increases 
from 0 to 2/2 (or as @ decreases from 2 to 7/2). The field along the direction of motion 
(@ = 0, 2) has the smallest value; it is equal to 


y2 
€ 
Al a 
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The largest field is that perpendicular to the velocity (6 = 7/2), equal to 


I 
E — 1S = 
dl R2 i y2 
ba? 


We note that as the velocity increases, the field E, decreases, while FE, increases. We can 
describe this pictorially by saying that the electric field of a moving charge is “contracted” 
in the direction of motion. For velocities V close to the velocity of light, the denominator in 
formula (38.8) is close to zero in a narrow interval of values 6 around the value @= 7/2. The 
“width” of this interval is, in order of magnitude, 
A@ ~ i! ee 
c 


Thus the electric field of a rapidly moving charge at a given distance from it is large only 
in a narrow range of angles in the neighbourhood of the equatorial plane, and the width of 


this interval decreases with increasing V like 1 =(V7le- 
The magnetic field in the K system is 


I 


H= ack (38.9) 


[see (24.5)]. In particular, for V << c the electric field is given approximately by the usual 
formula for the Coulomb law, E = eR/R®, and the magnetic field is 


= SS. : (38.10) 


PROBLEM 
Determine the force (in the K system) between two charges moving with the same velocity V. 


Solution: We shall determine the force F by computing the force acting on one of the charges (e,) in the 
field produced by the other (e2). Using (38.9), we have 


2 
F =e¢,E, +VxH, =o (1-4 Je, oN Ea 


Substituting for E, from (38.8), we get for the components of the force in the direction of motion (F,) and 
perpendicular to it (F)): 


where R is the radius vector from e, to e,, and @ is the angle between R and V. 


§ 39. Motion in the Coulomb field 


We consider the motion of a particle with mass m and charge e in the field produced by 
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a second charge e’; we assume that the mass of this second charge is so large that it can be 
considered as fixed. Then our problem becomes the study of the motion of a charge e in a 
centrally symmetric electric field with potential @ = e’/r. 
The total energy of the particle is equal to 
=e p? +m?c* + = 
where o@ = ee’. If we use polar coordinates in the plane of motion of the particle, then as we 
know from mechanics, 


? =(M?/r?) + p?, 


where p, is the radial component of the momentum, and M is the constant — momentum 
of the particle. Then 


2 
sec [p+ Ma mec? +. (39.1) 
r r 


We discuss the question whether the particle during its motion can approach arbitrarily close 
to the centre. First of all, it is clear that this is never possible if the charges e and e’ repel each 
other, that is, if e and e’ have the same sign. Furthermore, in the case of attraction (e and e’ 
of opposite sign), arbitrarily close approach to the centre is not possible if Mc >| @ |, for 
in this case the first term in (39.1) is always large than the second, and for r — 0 the right 
side of the equation would approach infinity. On the other hand, if Mc <| al, then as r > 
0, this expression can remain finite (here it is understood that p, approaches infinity). 
Thus, if 


cM <|al, (39.2) 


the particle during its motion ‘falls in” toward the charge attracting it, in contrast to non- 
relativistic mechanics, where for the Coulomb field such a collapse is generally impossible 
(with the exception of the one case M = 0, where the particle e moves on a line toward the 
particle e’). 

A complete determination of the motion of a charge in a Coulomb field starts most 
conveniently from the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. We choose polar coordinates r, @, in the 
plane of the motion. The Hamilton-Jacobi equation (16.11) has the form 


2 2 2 
alae) +(e) +(e) te =o 
G if 


og 
We seek an S of the form 
S=-¢ét+ M+ fir, 


where “ and M are the constant energy and angular momentum of the moving particle. The 
result is 


2 2 
canines [Me eowe a os 
Cc 


The trajectory is determined by the equation 0S/0M = const. Integration of (39.3) leads to the 
following results for the trajectory: 
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(a) If Mc >| al, 


(cae a9 da cl (Mey — m2c2(M?2c2— @?) cos fo, 


r 


-— €Q. (39.4) 


(b) If Mc <| @l, 


Z 2 
(a? — M2c?)4 = +c (Me)? + m2? (@? — M?c?) cosh C ry a 7 + #0. 
‘ CG 
(a8) 
(oii Mec. = lial 


2¢a 
le 


(39.6) 


a 
cM 


Sea — m*c* - 0°( 


The integration constant is contained in the arbitrary choice of the reference line for 
measurement of the angle 9. 

In (39.4) the ambiguity of sign in front of the square root is unimportant, since it already 
contains the arbitrary reference origin of the angle @ under the cos. In the case of attraction 
(a < 0) the trajectory corresponding to this equation lies entirely at finite values of r (finite 
motion), if &< mc”. If & > mc’, then r can go to infinity (infinite motion). The finite motion 
corresponds to motion in a closed orbit (ellipse) in nonrelativistic mechanics. From (39.4) 
it is clear that in relativistic mechanics the trajectory can never be closed; when the angle @ 
changes by 27, the distance r from the centre does not return to its initial value. In place of 
ellipses we here get orbits in the form of open “rosettes”. Thus, whereas in nonrelativistic 
mechanics the finite motion in a Coulomb field leads to a closed orbit, in relativistic mechanics 
the Coulomb field loses this property. 

In (39.5) we must choose the positive sign for the root in case a@ < 0, and the negative sign 
if a@ > 0 [the opposite choice of sign would correspond to a reversal of the sign of the root 
in (39.1)]. 

For a < 0 the trajectories (39.5) and (39.6) are spirals in which the distance r approaches 
0 as @ — ©. The time required for the “falling in” of the charge to the coordinate origin is 
finite. This can be verified by noting that the dependence of the coordinate r on the time is 
determined by the equation 0S/dz= const; substituting (39.3), we see that the time is determined 
by an integral which converges for r > 0. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Determine the angle of deflection of a charge passing through a repulsive Coulomb field (a > 0). 


Soiution: The angle of deflection y equals y = 2- 29, where 2p is the angle between the two asymptotes 
of the trajectory (39.4). We find 


oe 2cM — vv c?M? — a? 
ear gt ca : 


where vis the velocity of the charge at infinity. 
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2. Determine the effective scattering cross section at small angles for the scattering of particies in a 
Coulomb field. 


Solution: The effective cross section do is the ratio of the number of particles scattered per second into 
a given element do of solid angle to the flux density of impinging particles (i.e., to the number of particles 
crossing One square centimetre, per second, of a surface perpendicular to the beam of particles). 

Since the angle of deflection 7 of the particle during its passage through the fieid is determined by the 
impact parameter 0 (i.e. the distance from the centre to the line along which the particle would move in the 
absence of the field), 


de dg do 

v4 dy t= ay dy sinx’ 

where do = 27 sin ydy.t The angle of deflection (for small angles) can be taken equal to the ratio of the 
change in momentum to its initial value. The change in momentum is equal to the time integral of the force 


acting on the charge, in the direction perpendicular to the direction of motion; it is approximately 
(a/r’) - (Q/r). Thus we have. 


do = 2nede = 2xe 7a 


+00 


oi | ee 28 
t= (0? + v717)32 pev 


(vis the velocity of the particles). From this we find the effective cross section for small 7: 


do=4| & i do 
PV) x4 
In the nonrelativistic case, p = mv, and the expression coincides with the one obtained from the Rutherford 
formulat for small y. 


§ 40. The dipole moment 


We consider the field produced by a system of charges at large distances, that is, at 
distances large compared with the dimensions of the system. 

We introduce a coordinate system with origin anywhere within the system of charges. Let 
the radius vectors of the various charges be r,. The potential! of the field produced by al! the 
charges at the point having the radius vector Ro is 


g=2 (40.1) 


| RS = TF, | 
(the summation goes over all charges); here Ro — r, are the radius vectors from the charges 
e, to the point where we are finding the potential. 

We must investigate this expansion for large Ry (Ro >> r,). To do this, we expand it in 
powers or r,/Ro, using the formula 


F(Ro — r) = f(Ro) - F - grad f(Ro) 


(in the grad, the differentiation applies to the coordinates of the vector Ro). To terms of first 
order, 


d= e2e,k serad ——. (40.2) 


+ See Mechanics, § 18. 
+ See Mechanics, § 19. 
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The sum 
d=» e,¥. (40.3) 


is called the dipole moment of the system of charges. It is important to note that if the sum 
of all the charges, Ye,, is zero, then the dipole moment does not depend on the choice of the 
origin of coordinates, for the radius vectors r, and rj of one and the same charge in two 
different coordinate systems are related by 


rar, a 


where a is some constant vector. Therefore if Xe, = 0, the dipole moment is the same in both 
systems: 


d’=Le,r, =Le,r, +aLle, =a 


If we denote by e7,rj ande;,r, the positive and negative charges of the system and 
their radius vectors, then we can write the dipole moment in the form 


d@ Deir’ —-Leir, =Re De, KR, Le; (40.4) 
where 
Drean* Des rs 
R* a4.) CURD 40.5 
pay Dre. ne) 


are the radius vectors of the “charge centres” for the positive and negative charges. If 
x et = Le; =e, then 


d=eR,_, - (40.6) 


where R,_ = R* — Ris the radius vector from the centre of negative to the centre of positive 
charge. In particular, if we have altogether two charges, then R, _ is the radius vector 
between them. ’ 

If the total charge of the system ts zero, then the potential of the field of this system at 
large distances is 


] . 
=-d-V—= 40.7 
The field intensity is: 
d- Ro 1 1 
E = ~ grad = ~ —grad(d-R,)-(d- R d—, 
gra R; Me gra ( 0) ( o) gra Pe 
or finally, - 
3(n- d)n-d 
a (40.8) 
Ro 
where n is a unit vector along Ro. Another useful expression for the field is 
E=(d-V)VZ, (40.9) 
0 


Thus the potential of the field at large distances produced by a system of charges with total 
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charge equal to zero is inversely proportional to the square of the distance, and the field 
intensity is inversely proportional to the cube of the distance. This field has axial symmetry 
around the direction of d. In a plane passing through this direction (which we choose as the 
z axis), the components of the vector E are: 


29_ : 
ped = pg Sn (40.10) 
Ro Ro 
The radial and tangential components in this plane are 
2 cos @ sin 0 
ee ae Eg =—d~ 3 (40.11) 


0 


§ 41. Multipole moments 
In the expansion of the potential in powers of 1/Rpo, 
9= 9494 MH, (41.1) 


the term ¢”) is proportional to 1/R7*!. We saw that the first term, ¢, is determined by the 
sum of all the charges; the second term, ¢”, sometimes called the dipole potential of the 
system, is determined by the dipole moment of the system. 

The third term in the expansion is 


On elo 1 
o = 5 LexaxXg 5X,dX, (zt } (41.2) 


where the sum goes over all charges; we here drop the index numbering the charges; x, are 
the components of the vector r, and X, those of the vector Ro. This part of the potential is 
usually called the quadrupole potential. If the sum of the charges and the dipole moment of 
the system are both equal to zero, the expansion begins with 

In the expression (41.2) there enter the six quantities Lex,.xg. However, it is easy to see 
that the fieid depends not on six independent quantities, but only on five. This follows from 
the fact that the function 1/Ro satisfies the Laplace equation, that is, 


Dae) 0” 1B i 
a( R, = Oop OX,0X 5 ( Ro = 
We can therefore write @@ in the form 


ere szyslaane ox (4) 
ow = pEe(xaxp 37 °ob JX ,aX, Re 

The tensor 
Dog = X e(3xarg - Sap) (41.3) 


is called the quadrupole moment of the system. From the definition of Dogg it is clear that 
the sum of its diagonal elements is zero: 


D2 (41.4) 


Therefore the symmetric tensor Dgg has altogether five independent components. With the 
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aid of Dgg, we can write 


D 2 
Onset dy 415 

6 OXqdK, & } a 
or, performing the differentiation, 


2 1 a 3XoXp = Oop 


AX ,OKgeRo RG 


and using the fact that 6,5 Dog = Daa = 9, 


(41.6) 


Like every symmetric three-dimensional tensor, the tensor Dgg can be brought to principal 
axes. Because of (41.4), in general only two of the three principal values will be independent. 
If it happens that the system of charges is symmetric around some axis (the z axis)t then this 
axis must be one of the principal axes of the tensor Dogg, the location cf the other two axes 
in the x, y plane is arbitrary, and the three principal values are related to one another: 


ey eons (41.7) 
Denoting the component D,, by D (in this case it is simply called the quadrupole moment), 
we get for the potential 


9? = A (3 cos? @— 1) = aaa (cos 0), (41.8) 
where 6 is the angle between Ro and the z axis, and P; is a Legendre polynomial. 

Just as we did for the dipole moment in the preceding section, we can easily show that the 
quadrupole moment of a system does not depend on the choice of the coordinate origin, if 
both the total charge and the dipoie moment of the system are equal to zero. 

in similar fashion we could also write the succeeding terms of the expansion (41.1). The 
(th term of the expansion defines a tensor (which is called the tensor of the 2'-pole moment) 
of rank /, symmetric in all] its indices and vanishing when contracted on any pair of indices; 
it can be shown that such a tensor has 2/ + | independent components.¢ 

We shall express the general term in the expansion of the potential in another form, by 
using the well-known formula of the theory of spherical harmonics 


1 1 


1 
: 

Dah = * P, (cos as (41.9) 
[Ro - rl ihe = —W2ERy Cony | ; 


[+1 
Ry 


Ms 


where y is the angle between Ry and r. We introduce the spherical angles O, ® and @, @, 
formed by the vectors Ry and r, respectively, with the fixed coordinate axes, and use the 
addition theorem for the spherical harmonics: 


+ We are assuming a symmetry axis of any order higher than the second. 
+ Such a tensor is said to be irreducible. The vanishing on contraction means that no tensor of lower rank 
can be formed from the components. 
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x (l-\ml)! 


SER Dee il tml —im(®-$) 
T(E bie (cos @) P;"" (cos @)e (41.10) 


P, (cos 7) = 


where the P,” are the associated Legendre polynomials. 
We also introduce the spherical functionst 


1 {21+ 1(l—m)! . 
Yin (0, @) = (-1)™" eae P"(cos @)e""*, m > 0, 


Y, imi CO, 0) = (-1)™ Yi int (41.11) 
Then the expansion (41.9) takes the form: 


= ee pee 
IR, -rl 32a Fa tin (O, P) Yin (8, ®). 


Carrying out this expansion in each term of (40.1), we finally get the following expression 
for the /’th term of the expansion of the potential: 


9 = 7 Om’ Yin(O, ®), (41.12) 


= m= -1\ ir + 1 


OL? = Zegrd |e Yin( Ba, 04). (41.13) 


The set of 2/ + 1 quantities Q“” form the 2!-pole moment of the system of charges. 
The quantities Q“ defined in this way are related to the components of the dipole 
moment vector d by the formulas 


where 


“ig (ds + id,). (41.14) 


The quantities Q{) are related to the tensor components Dgg by the relations 


(ee: (Cy 
0 =id,, +1 =F 


es ae O = + 7g (Px wD) 
(41.15) 
(CAE age SOG eee pe 
PROBLEM 


Determine the quadrupole moment of a uniformly charged ellipsoid with respect to its centre. 


Solution: Replacing the summation in (41.3) by an integration over the volume of the ellipsoid, we have: 
D,, =p ff (2x7 —y? =z*)dx dy dz, etc. 


+ In accordance with the definition used to quantum mechanics. 
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Let us choose the coordinate axes along the axes of the ellipsoid with the origin at its centre; from symmetry 
considerations it is obvious that these axes are the principal axes of the tensor Dag. By means of the 
transformation 


= i SIE Wie, eae 


the integration over the volume of the ellipsoid 


te 
e? y 
gate ae 
a b 


oy 
ae a = I 
G 
is reduced to integration over the volume of the unit sphere 
x? 4 yy? + 77S. 


As a result we obtain: 


D,, = <Qa? —b? -c7), Dy = (2b? -a- oe), 


a 

5 
D, = = (2c te ig 

where e = (42/3)abc@ is the total charge of the ellipsoid. 

§ 42. System of charges in an external field 


We now consider a system of charges located in an external electric field. We designate 
the potential of this external field by @(r). The potential energy of each of the charges is 
e,9(r,), and the total potential energy of the system is 


U= x e,9(F,)- ‘ (42.1) 


We introduce another coordinate system with its origin anywhere within the system of 
charges; r, is the radius vector of the charge e, in these coordinates. 

Let us assume that the external field changes slowly over the region of the system of 
charges, i.e. is quasiuniform with respect to the system. Then we can expand the energy U 
in powers of r,: 


C= U4 YU) + V+; (42.2) 


in this expansion the first term is 


U = b de, (42.3) 


where @o is the value of the potential at the origin. In this approximation, the energy of the 
system is the same as it would be if all the charges were located at one point (the origin). 
The second term in the expansion is 


U = (grad )o > ela 


Introducing the field intensity Ep at the origin and the dipole moment d of the system, we 
have 


U =—d- Ep. (42.4) 


The total force acting on the system in the external quasiuniform field is, to the order we 
are considering, 
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F=E,) Ye, + [Vid - E)]o. 
If the total charge is zero, the first term vanishes, and 
F=(d- V)E, (42.5) 


i.e. the force is determined by the derivatives of the field intensity {taken at the origin). The 
total moment of the forces acting on the system is 


K = ¥ (r, X e,Ep) = d x Ep, (42.6) 


i.e. to lowest order it is determined by the field intensity itself. 

Let us assume that there are two systems, each having total charge zero, and with dipole 
moments d, and d», respectively. Their mutual distance is assumed to be large in comparison 
with their internal dimensions. Let us determine their potential energy of interaction, U. To 
do this we regard one of the systems as being in the field of the other. Then 


U=-d,-E). 
where E; is the field of the first system. Substituting (40.8) for E,, we find: 
(d, -d,)R? — 3(d; - R)(d, - R) 
R° 
where R is the vector separation between the two systems. 


For the case where one of the systems has a total charge different from zero (and equal to 
e), we obtain similarly 


OS (42.7) 


Be eal (42.8) 
R 
where R is the vector directed from the dipole to the charge. 
The next term in the expansion (42.1) is 


O* bo 


Gre ee 
5 LX exgxg ee 


Here, as in § 41, we omit the index numbering the charge; the value of the second 
derivative of the potential is taken at the origin; but the potential @ satisfies Laplace’s 
equation, 


a6 ao 


aa oa 


Therefore we can write 


or, finally, 


(42.9) 
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The general term in the series (42.2) can be expressed in terms of the 2'-pole moments 
D\‘) defined in the preceding section. To do this, we first expand the potential @(r) in 
spherical harmonics; the general form of this expansion is 


G(r) = Ber! LD apy 7 AimYin (8, 9), (42.10) 


where r, 0, @ are the spherical coordinates of a point and the a,,, are constants. Forming the 
sum (42.1) and using the definition (41.13), we obtain: 


l 
UY = z Aim. (42.11) 


§ 43. Constant magnetic field 


Let us censider the magnetic field produced by charges which perform a finite mouon, in 
which the particles are always within a finite region of space and the momenia also always 
remain finite. Such a motion has a “stationary” character, and it is of interest to consider the 
time average magnetic field H, produced by the charges; this field will now be a function 
only of the coordinates and not of the time, that is, it will be constant. 


In order to find equations for the average magnetic field H, we take the time average of 
the Maxwell equations 


amt onsite Bg 
Cc ot G 


The first of these gives simply 
div H =0. (43.1) 
In the second equation the average value of the derivative 0 E/dt, like the derivative of any 
quantity which varies over a finite range, is zero (cf. the footnote on p. 90). Therefore the 
second Maxwell equation becomes 
— 40 _ 
curl H = ee | (43.2) 


These two equations determine the constant field fb. 
We introduce the average vector potential A in accordance with 


curl A’= H. 
We substitute this in equation (43.2). We find 


grad div A — AA = 975, 


But we know that the vector potential of a field is not uniquely defined, and we can impose 
an arbitrary auxiliary condition on it. On this basis, we choose the potential A so that 
div A =0. (43.3) 


Then the equation defining the vector potential of the constant magnetic field becomes 


AA = - —). (43.4) 
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It is easy tc find the solution of this equation by noting that (43.4) is completely analogous 
to the Poisson equation (36.4) for the scalar potential of a constant electric field, where in 
place of the charge density @ we here have the current density j/c. By analogy with the 
solution (36.8) of the Poisson equation, we can write 


ai {2 
A= : | RA, (43.5) 


where R is the distance from the field point to the volume element dV. 

In formula (43.5) we can go over from the integral to a sum over the charges, by substituting 
in place of j the product @v, and recalling that all the charges are pointlike. In this we must 
keep in mind that in the integral (43.5), R is simply an integration variable, and is therefore 
not subject to the averaging process. If we write in place of the integral 


€aVa 
’ 
R, 


i - 
| 2 dV, thesum 2X 


then R,, here are the radius vectors of the various particles, which change during the motion 
of the charges. Therefore we must write 


Aaiy fa%a 
A=-D==, (43.6) 


a 


where we average the whole expression under the summation sign. 


Knowing A, we can also find the magnetic field, 
Hecuikecmif2 
H =curl A =curl— | av. 
c I 


The curl operator refers to the coordinates of the field point. Therefore the curl can be 
brought under the integral sign and j can be treated as constant in the differentiation. 
Applying the well-known formula 


curl fa = f curl a + grad f x a, 


where f and a are an arbitrary scalar and vector, to the product j. I/R, we get 


J 1.._JxR 
curl & = grad — XJ =p 
and consequently, 
q_1fixR 
aes | RB dv (43.7) 


(the radius vector R is directed from dV to the field point). This is the Jaw of Biot and Savart. 


§ 44. Magnetic moments 


Let us consider the average magnetic field produced by a system of charges in stationary 
motion, at large distances from the system. 

We introduce a coordinate system with its origin anywhere within the system of charges, 
just as we did in § 40. Again we denote the radius vectors of the various charges by r,, and 
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the radius vector of the point at which we calculate the field by Ro. Then Ro — r, is the radius 
vector from the charge e, to the field point. According to (43.6), we have for the vector 
potential: 


Ca Va 
IRo = on i 

As in § 40, we expand this expression in powers of r,. To terms of first order (we omit 
the index a), we have 


ey (44.1) 
Cc 


pees. Ss Va 
A=—R ueV 2G Vel. 


In the first term we can write 
Lev = 4 Ler. 
dt 
But the average value of the derivative of a quantity changing within a finite interval (like 


> er) is zero. Thus there remains for A the expression 


ae 1 1 ) 1 a 
A--i2e(r- Vg |= 1d ie Ro. 


We transform this expression as follows. Noting that v = r, we can write (remembering 
that Ro is a constant vector) 


Ze(Ro -r)v= A Ler(r: Ro) + + Lelv(r -Ro) -—r(v- Ro)]- 


Upon substitution of this expression in A, the average of the first term (containing the time 
derivative) again goes to zero, and we get 


re 1 a wh ery EOen pal 
A= Yel[v(r-Ro)-r(v-Ro)]. 
2eR3 e[v( 6) = Ek o)] 
We introduce the vector 
el. 
w= 5 DLerxv, (44.2) 
which is called the magnetic moment of the system. Then we get for A: 
—~ mxXRo 1 
A = —— =V=-Xa 44.3 


Knowing the vector potential, it is easy to find the magnetic field. With the aid of the 
formula 


curl (a x b) = (b- V)a—-(a- V) bb + a div b—b div a, 
we find 


H = curt X= cut [= 28.) = wav Re —car-v) Be 


0 Ro Ry 
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Furthermore, 
div €° _R,. grad + div Ry = 0 
Ro : Ry Ro 
and 
= Ro m  3Ro(m- Ro) 
(a Vee VR a = - = ae 
Re ae Ri soak R> 

Thus, 


a (44.4) 


where n is again the unit vector along Ro. We see that the magnetic field is expressed in 
terms of the magnetic moment by the same formula by which the electric field was expressed 
in terms of the dipole moment [see (40.8)]. 

If all the charges of the system have the same ratio of charge to mass, then we can wnte 


pes ae ai te =. 
m= 5- Lerxv=5 2 mrXxv. 


If the velocities of all the charges v << c then mv is the momentum p of the charge and we 
get 


é 
= a >, rxp= Die M (44.5) 


where M = )' r x p is the mechanical angular momentum of the system. Thus in this case, 
the ratio of magnetic moment to the angular momentum is constant and equal to e/2mc. 


PROBLEM 


Find the ratio of the magnetic moment to the angular momentum for a system of two charges (velocities 
V<<c). 


Solution: Choosing the origin of coordinates as the centre of mass of the two particles we have m,r, + 
mY, = 0 and p; =— p> = p, where p is the momentum of the relative motion. With the aid cf these relations, 
we find 


§ 45. Larmor’s theorem 


Let us consider a system of charges in an external constant uniform magnetic field. The 
time average of the force acting on the system, 


bes £yxH= SESexH, 


is zero, as is the time average of the time derivative of any quantity which varies over a finite 
range. The average value of the moment of the forces is 
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K =2£ (rx (vx BH) 


and is different from zero. It can be expressed in terms of the magnetic moment of the 
system, by expanding the vector triple product: 


KEE ve W)- HW) = EE fve wy - pHs el, 
The second term gives zero after averaging, so that 
K = ££ vr H) = 5- Le(vr HW) - r(v-H)} 
[the last transformation is analogous to the one used in deriving (44.3)], or finally 
K=a”xH. (45.1) 


We call attention to the analogy with formula (42.6) for the electrical case. 
The Lagrangian for a system of charges in an external constant uniform magnetic field 
contains (compared with the Lagrangian for a closed system) the additional term 


a a oY >. a eee 
Ly =X—A v=25-(H xr) v L5-(r x ¥) H (45.2) 
[where we have used the expression (19.4) for the vector potential of a uniform fieid]. 
Introducing the magnetic moment of the system, we have: 


Ly=« H. . (45.3) 


We call attention to the analogy with the electric field; in a uniform electric field, the 
Lagrangian of a system of charges with total charge zero contains the term 


Lead -E, 


which in that case is the negative of the potential energy of the charge system (see § 42). 

We now consider a system of charges performing a finite motion (with velocities v << c) 
in the centrally symmetric electric field produced by a certain fixed charge. We transform 
from the laboratory coorcinate system to a system rotating uniformly around an axis passing 
through the fixed particle. From the well-known formula, the velocity v of the particle in the 
new coordinate system is related to its velocity v’ in the old system by the relation 


V=v+Qxr, 
where r is the radius vector of the particle and Q is the angular velocity of the rotating co- 
ordinate system. In the fixed system the Lagrangian of the system of charges is 
2 
L=% me -U, 


where U is the potential energy of the charges in the external field plus the energy of their 
mutual interactions. The quantity U is a function of the distances of the charges from the 
fixed particle and of their mutual separations; when transformed to the rotating system it 
obviously remains unchanged. Therefore in the new system the Lagrangian is 


L=ZDF(v+Qxry Sill 
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Let us assume that all the charges have the same charge-to-mass ratio e/m, and set 


Q= wee Hq (45.4) 


Then for sufficiently small H (when we can neglect terms in H”) the Lagrangian becomes: 
t=D 25 Doeaxr-v-u. 


We see that it coincides with the Lagrangian which would have described the motion of the 
charges in the laboratory system of coordinates in the presence of a constant magnetic field 
(see (45.2)). 

Thus we arrive at the result that, in the nonrelativistic case, the behaviour of a system of 
charges all having the same e/m, performing a finite motion in a centrally symmetric electric 
field and in a weak uniform magnetic field H, is equivalent to the behaviour of the same 
system of charges in the same electric field in a coordinate system rotating uniformly with 
the angular velocity (45.4). This assertion is the content of the Larmor theorem, and the 
angular velocity Q = eH/2mc is called the Larmor frequency. 

We can approach this same problem from a different point of view. If the magnetic field 
HH is sufficiently weak, the Larmor frequency will be small compared to the frequencies of 
the finite motion of the system of charges. Then we may consider the averages, over times 
small compared to the period 27/Q, of quantities describing the system. These new quantities 
will vary slowly in time (with frequency Q). 

Let us consider the change in the average angular momentum M of the system. According 
to a well-known equation of mechanics, the derivative of M is equal to the moment K of the 
forces acting on the system. We therefore have, using (45.1): 

OM K mmx H. 
dt 
If the e/m ratio is the same for all particles of the system, the angular momentum and 
magnetic moment are proportional to one another, and we find by using formulas (44.5) and 
(45.4): 


<= = -Q x M. © (45.5) 


This equation states that the vector M (and with it the megnetic moment ~ ) rotates with 
angular velocity —Q around the direction of the field, while its absolute magnitude and the 
angle which it makes with this direction remain fixed. (This motion is called the Larmor 
precession.) 


CHAPTER 6 


ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 


§ 46. The wave equation 


The electromagnetic field in vacuum is determined by the Maxwell equations in which we 
must set p = 0, j = 0. We write them once more: 


1 OH 


Cm = div H = 0, (46.1) 
_10E ae 
curl H = ea div E = 0. (46.2) 


These equations possess nonzero solutions. This means that an electromagnetic field can 
exist even in the absence of any charges. 

Electromagnetic fields occurring in vacuum in the absence of charges are called 
electromagnetic waves. We now take up the study of the properties of such waves. 

First of all we note that such fields must necessarily be time-varying. In fact, in the 
contrary case, OH/dt = OE/dt = 0 and the equations (46.1) and (46.2) go over into the 
equations (36.1), (36.2) and (43.1), (43.2) of a constant field in which, however, we now 
have p = 0, j = 0. But the solution of these equations which is given by formulas (36.8) and 
(43.5) becomes zero for p = 0, j = 0. 

We derive the equations determining the potentials of electromagnetic waves. 

As we already know, because of the ambiguity in the potentials we can always subject 
them to an auxiliary condition. For this reason, we choose the potentials of the electromagnetic 
wave so that the scalar potential is zero: 


¢=0. (46.3) 
Then 
__120A : 
E=- mays H = curlA- (46.4) 


Substituting these two expressions in the first of equations (46.2), we get 


= ‘ agile nk 
curl cur! A = — AA + grad div A = — at oO” (46.5) 
c , 


Despite the fact that we have already imposed one auxiliary condition on the potentials, 
the potential A is still not completely unique. Namely, we can add to it the gradient of an 


116 
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arbitrary function which does not depend on the time (meantime leaving @ unchanged). In 
particular, we can choose the potentials of the electromagnetic wave so that 


div A = 0. (46.6) 
In fact, substituting for E from (46.4) in div E = 0, we have 
. OA oO... 
GV oe 9, 


that is, div A is a function only of the coordinates. This function can always be made zero 
by adding to A the gradient of a suitable time-independent function. 
The equation (46.5) now becomes 


aA 
ot? 


This is the equation which determines the potentials of electromagnetic waves. It is called 
the d’Alembert equation, or the wave equation.t 

Applying to (46.7) the operators curl and o/dt, we can verify that the electric and magnetic 
fields E and H satisfy the same wave equation. 

We repeat the derivation of the wave equation in four-dimensional form. We write the 
second pair of Maxwell equations for the field in the absence of charges in the form 


Amel 0. (46.7) 
c 


oF* by 
oxt — 
(This is equation (30.2) with j' = 0.) Substituting F“*, expressed in terms of the potentials, 
a GA _ oat 
Ox; Ox, 
we get 
07 A* 072A! 


Ox,dx*  dx,ax* 2 58) 


We impose on the potentials the auxiliary condition: 
—=0. (46.9) 


(This condition is called the Lorentz condition, and potentials that satisfy it are said to be in 
the Lorentz gauge.) Then the first term in (46.8) drops out and there remains 


OA! 07 Ai 
Ox,ax* - ax* dx! er —_ 


+ The wave equation is sometimes written in the form [JA = 0, where 


ans ee 
~  ax,axt cor 


is called the d’Alembertian operator. 
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This is the wave equation expressed in four-dimensional form.t 
In three-dimensional form, the condition (46.9) is: 


1 09 , 
= oP +divA=0. (46.11) 


It is more general than the conditions @ = 0 and div A = 0 that were used earlier; potentials 
that satisfy those conditions also satisfy (46.11). But unlike them the Lorentz condition has 
a relativistically invariant character: potentials satisfying it in one frame satisfy it in any 
other frame (whereas condition (46.6) is generally violated if the frame is changed). 

§ 47. Plane waves 


We consider the special case of electromagnetic waves in which the field depends only on 
one coordinate, say x (and on the time). Such waves are said to be plane. In this case the 
equation for the field becomes 


2 
- = (47.1) 
xX 


where by f is understood any component of the vectors E or H. 
To solve this equation, we rewrite it in the form 


0 0 0 0 
we [Greg |rao. 


and introduce new variables 


so that t=3(n+ $),x=5 (n- &). Then 


3-3 (2-2 ee e ee. 
o—€ 2\or “ox! on 2 ox}? 


so that the equation for f becomes 
ay 
acon 


The solution obviously has the form f= f;(€) + f(7), where f; and f are arbitrary functions. 
Thus 


=0. 


fan(t-2)+n(r+ 2), (47.2) 


+ It should be mentioned that the condition (46.9) still does not determine the choice of the potentials 
uniquely. We can add to A a term grad f, and subtract a term I/c (of/ot) from , where the function f is not 
arbitrary but must satisfy the wave equation [ }f = 0. 
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Suppose, for example, f, = 0, so that 


fens), 


Let us clarify the meaning of this solution. In each plane x = const, the field changes with 
the time; at each given moment the field is different for different x. It is clear that the field 
has the same values for codrdinates x and times t which satisfy the relation t — (x/c) = const, 
that is, 


x = const + cf. 


This means that if, at some time t = 0, the field at a certain point x in space had some definite 
value, then after an interval of time t the field has that same value at a distance ct along the 
X axis from the original place. We can say that all the values of the electromagnetic field are 
propagated in space along the X axis with a velocity equal to the velocity of light, c. 


Thus, 
Ale-<) 


represents a plane wave moving in the positive direction along the X axis. It is easy to show 


that 
x 
hr (: 8 *) 


represents a wave moving in the opposite, negative, direction along the X axis. 

In § 46 we showed that the potentials of the electromagnetic wave can be chosen so that 
@ = 0, and div A = 0. We choose the potentials of the plane wave which we are now 
considering in this same way. The condition div A = 0 gives in this case 


OA, 
Ox 


since all quantities are independent of y and z. According to (47.1) we then have also 
@A,/or = 0, that is, 0A,/ot = const. But the derivative QA/ot determines the electric field, 
and we see that the nonzero component A, represents in this case the presence of a constant 
longitudinal electric field. Since such a field has no relation to the electromagnetic wave, we 
can set A, = 0. 

Thus the vector potential of the plane wave can always be chosen perpendicular to the X 
axis, 1.e. to the direction of propagation of that wave. 

We consider a plane wave moving in the positive direction of the X axis; in this wave, all 
quantities, in particular also A, are functions only of t — (x/c). From the formulas 


OA 
ot’ 


=0, 


E=- t H = curl A\ 
we therefore obtain 


p=-LaH=Vxa=v(1-2)xa'=—inxa’, (47.3) 
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where the prime denotes differentiation with respect to t — (x/c) and n is a unit vector along 
the direction of propagation of the wave. Substituting the first equation in the second, we 
obtain 


H=nxE. (47.4) 


We see that the electric and magnetic fields E and H of a plane wave are directed perpendicular 
to the direction of propagation of the wave. For this reason, electromagnetic waves are said 
to be transverse. From (47.4) it is clear also that the electric and magnetic fields of the plane 
wave are perpendicular to each other and equal to each other in absolute value. 

The energy flux in the plane wave, i.e. its Poynting vector is 


pe cc ilihen 5 
S=7,ExH aq EX (ax E), 


and since E- n= 0, 


ae Cg. Compend, 
S=7, E’n aq ft 8- 


Thus the energy flux is directed along the direction of propagation of the wave. Since 
22 e254 pay 
a 5 alae al 


is the energy density of the wave, we can write 
S = cWn, (47.5) 


in accordance with the fact that the field propagates with the velocity of light. 

The momentum per unit volume of the electromagnetic field is S/c*. For a plane wave this 
gives (W/c)n. We call attention to the fact that the relation between energy W and momentum 
W/c for the electromagnetic wave is the same as for a particle moving with the velocity of 
light [see (9.9)]. 

The flux of momentum of the field is determined by the components Ogg of the Maxwell 
stress tensor (33.3). Choosing the direction of propagation of the wave as the X axis, we find 
that the only nonzero component of T% is 


T= C= "Wi (47.6) 


As it must be, the flux of momentum is along the direction of propagation of the wave, and 
is equal in magnitude to the energy density. 

Let us find the law of transformation of the energy density of a plane electromagnetic 
wave when we change from one inertial reference system to another. To do this we start from 
the formula 


1 i 
W=- v2 (w +24 s+ Vox] 


12s 


ce 


(see the problem in § 33) and must substitute 
Si = cW’ cos @’, 0%, = — W’ cosa’, 


where @’ is the angle (in the K’ system) between the X’ axis (along which the velocity V is 
directed) and the direction of propagation of the wave. We find: 
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V 2 
( + — cos a’ | 
W = W’————__—__. (47.7) 


Since W = E*/4x = H’/4z, the absolute values of the field intensities in the wave transform 


like JW. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Determine the force exerted on a wall from which an incident plane electromagnetic wave is reflected 
(with reflection coefficient R). 


Solution: The force f acting on unit area of the wall is given by the flux of momentum through this area, 
i.e., it is the vector with components 


fa = ~ SapNp- FapNe. 
where N is the vector normal to the surface of the wall, and 6,gand 07, are the components of the energy- 
momentum tensors for the incident and reflected waves. Using (47.6), we obtain: ; 
f = Wn(N - n) + Wn’(N - ’). 


From the definition of the reflection coefficient, we have: W’ = RW. Also introducing the angle of 
incidence @ (which is equal to the reflection angle) and writing out components, we find the normal force 
(“light pressure”) 


fu = W(i + R) cos? @ 
and the tangential force 
f, = WU — R) sin @ cos @. 
2. Use the Hamilton-Jacobi method to find the motion of a charge in the field of a plane electromagnetic 
wave with vector potential A[t — (x/c)]. 
Solution: We write the Hamilton—Jacobi equation in four-dimensional form: 


at Zo +e} (Bata | mer. (1) 


Or 86 aox* 


The fact that the field is a plane wave means that the A’ are functions of one independent variable, which 
can be written in the form € = kx’, where k’ is a constant four-vector with its square equal to zero, k;k' = 0 
(see the following section). We subject the potentials to the Lorentz condition 


for the variables field this is equivalent to the condition A‘k; = 0. 
We seek a solution of equation (1) in the form 


S=—fx' + F(S), 


where f' = (f°, f) is a constant vector satisfying the condition f,f' = mc? (S = —f,x' is the solution of the 
Hamilton-Jacobi equation for a free particle with four-momentum p' = f*). Substitution in (1) gives the 
equation 
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dF - 28 
— ie i=0, 


where the constant y = k,f'. Having determined F from this equation, we get 


2 
ee ee eA é Ai 5) 
= —fjx | falas [ Ava. —Q) 
Changing to three-dimensional notation with a fixed reference frame, we choose the direction of propagation 
of the wave as the x axis. Then & = ct — x, while the constant y= — f'. Denoting the two-dimensional 
vector f,, f, by «, we find from the condition f,f' = (f°)? - (f1)? — «2 = m’c’, 


ae 2 
Digs peels Sale 

gery y 

We choose the potentials in the gauge in which ¢= 0, while A(&) lies in the yz plane. Then equation (2) takes 

the form: 


mete TCT HN yt 2 
Suiee t= 5 (eta) soe | K A*dé. 


2 


According to the general rules (Mechanics, § 47), to determine the motion we must equate the derivatives | 
OS/Ox, AS/dy to certain new constants, which can be made to vanish by a suitable choice of the coordinate 
and time origins. We thus obtain the parametric equations in €: 


Ké-£ [ Aas, c-teg-£ | Aas, 


1 (mc? + x? e e2 
ro (PEPE ile Ko Ades Sy | AME, r= E+ 


The generalized momentum P = p + (e/c)A and the energy &are found by differentiating the action with 
respect to the coordinates and the time; this gives: 


€ é 
Py = Ky — Ay, Pr=K,- 7A 


eee ne 
Py = 9 2y cy A Gg « 
&=(Y+ p,e. 


If we average these over the time, the terms of first degree in the periodic function A(&) vanish. We assume 
that the reference system has been chosen so that the particle is at rest in it on the average, i.e. so that its 
averaged momentum is zero. Then 
2 2 a ereamareT 
k=0, y°=m*c'+—A 
G 


The final formulas for determining the motion have the form: 


[car ~aPvag, ad WD i z=-S [A a6, 


oe F 
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2 — 
c= b+ { (A? — A?) dé; 3) 


e? rey e e 
Eee ayeme met an ?? ™ c tee lem Ang 


= sie ok 
f= cy+ aye (Ac —A2)) (4) 


§ 48. Monochromatic plane waves 


A very important special case of electromagnetic waves is a wave in which the field is a 
simply periodic function of the time. Such a wave is said to be monochromatic. All quantities 
(potentials, field components) in a monochromatic wave depend on the time through a factor 
of the form cos (wt + a). The quantity @ is called the cyclic frequency of the wave (we shall 
simply call it the frequency). 

In the wave equation, the second derivative of the field with respect to the time is now 
"flor = — oF f, so that the distribution of the field in space is determined for a monochromatic 
wave by the equation 


Af + “yf =0. (48.1) 


In a plane wave (propagating along the x axis), the field is a function only of t — (a/c). 
Therefore, if the plane wave is monochromatic, its field is a simply periodic function of 
t — (x/c). The vector potential of such a wave is most conveniently written as the real part of 
a complex expression: 


A=ReGk,e "3 } (48.2) 
Here Ag is a certain constant complex vector. Obviously, the fields E and H of such a wave 


have analogous forms with the same frequency w. The quantity 


= 2 
A=4t (48.3) 


is called the wavelength; it is the period of variation of the field with the coordinate x at a 
fixed time t. 


The vector 


k=2n (48.4) 


c 


(where n is a unit vector along the direction of propagation of the wave) is called the wave 
vector. In terms of it we can write (48.2) in the form 


A = Re {Agei*?-®}, (48.5) 


which is independent of the choice of coordinate axes. The quantity which appears multiplied 
by i in the exponent is called the phase of the wave. 
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So long as we perform only linear operations, we can omit the sign Re for taking the real 
part, and operate with complex quantities as such.t Thus, substituting 


i Aeele 


in (47.3), we find the relation between the intensities and the vector potential of a plane 
monochromatic wave in the form 


E=ikA, H=ikxA. (48.6) 


We now treat in more detail the direction of the field of a monochromatic wave. To be 
specific, we shall talk of the electric field 


E = Re {Eye*"™} 


(everything stated below applies equally well, of course, to the magnetic field). The quantity 
Ep is a certain complex vector. Its square E} is (in general) a complex number. If the 
argument of this number is — 2a (i.e. E} =! E? | e~!@) the vector b defined by 


Eo = be’* (48.7) 
will have its square real, b? = | Ep |?. With this definition, we write: 
E = Re {beKT-%9)}, (48.8) 
We write b in the form 
b = b; + iby, 


where b, and by are real vectors. Since b* = bi — b3 + 2ib, - by must be a real quantity, 
b,; - by = 0, i.e. the vectors b; and bh, are mutually perpendicular. We choose the direction of 
b, as the y axis (and the x axis along the direction of propagation of the wave). We then have 
from (48.8): 


E, = b, cos (@t-—k-r+ Q), 
E,=+ b sin (@t --k-r+ Q), (48.9) 


where we use the plus (minus) sign if b is along the positive (negative) z axis. From (48.9) 
it follows that 


+ If two quantities A(t) and B(t) are written in complex form 
A(t) = Age*™, = B(t) = Boe, 


then in forming their product we must first, of course, separate out the real part. But if, as it frequently 
happens, we are interested only in the time average of this product, it can be computed as 


3 Re {A - B*}. 
In fact, we have: 


ReA-ReB= 4 (Age + Iced) te (Bye x Boe). 


When we average, the terms containing factors e*/! vanish, so that we are left with 


Re A- Re B= 4(Ag -Bo + AQ - Bo) = 4 Re (A - BY). 
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2 2 
= + e- ale (48.10) 

Thus we see that, at each point in space, the electric field vector rotates in a plane 
perpendicular to the direction of propagation of the wave, while its endpoint describes the 
ellipse (48.10). Such a wave is said to be elliptically polarized. The rotation occurs in the 
direction of (opposite to) a right-hand screw rotating along the x axis, if we have the plus 
(minus) sign in (48.9). 

If b, = bo, the ellipse (48.10) reduces to a circle, i.e. the vector E rotates while remaining 
constant in magnitude. In this case we say that the wave is circularly polarized. The choice 
of the directions of the y and z axes is now obviously arbitrary. We note that in such a wave 
the ratio of the y and z components of the complex amplitude Ep is 

2 | (48.11) 
Oy 3 
for rotation in the same (opposite) direction as that of a right-hand screw right and left 
polarizations). 

Finally, if b, or bz equals zero, the field of the wave is everywhere and always parallel (or 
antiparallel) to one and the same direction. In this case the wave is said to be linearly 
polarized, or plane polarized. An elliptically polarized wave can clearly be treated as the 
superposition of two plane polarized waves. 

Now let us turn to the definition of the wave vector and introduce the four-dimensional 
wave vector with components 


kis (2. k}. ? (48.12) 

That these quantities actually form a four-vector is obvious from the fact that we get a scalar 
the phase of the wave) when we nultiply by x’: 

kx = ot —k-r. . (48.13) 


From the definitions (48.4) and (48.12) we see that the square of the wave four-vector is 
zero: 


i¢k; = 0. * (48.14) 
This relation also follows directly from the fact that the expression 
= Ave7ik*' 


must be a solution of the wave equation (46.10). 

As is the case for every plane wave, in a monochromatic wave propagating along the x 
axis only the following components of the energy-momentum tensor are different from zero 
(see § 47): 

pms 7°! Sy! = W 
By means of the wave four-vector, these equations can be written in tensor form as 
We? 
2 


T* = kik? (48.15) 


+ We assume that the coordinate axes form a right-handed system. 
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Finally, by using the law of transformation of the wave four-vector we can easily treat the 
so-called Doppler effect—the change in frequency @ of the wave emitted by a source 
moving with respect to the observer, as compared to the “true” frequency @o of the same 
source in the reference system (Ko) in which it is at rest. 

Let V be the velocity of the source, i.e. the velocity of the Kg system relative to K. 
According to the general formula for transformation of four-vectors, we have: 


k® ee Vv k} 

a 
v2 

1 — va 


(the velocity of the K system relative to Ky is — V). Substituting k° = ac, ki =kcos a= 
a/c cos a, where a is the angle (in the K system) between the direction of emission of the 
wave and the direction of motion of the source, and expressing @ in terms of @p, we obtain: 


50) - ——— — (48.16) 


This is the required formula. For V << c, and if the angle @ is not too close to 77/2, it gives: 


@ = Wo (1 + 2 cos a), (48.17) 


2 2 F 
O = Wy j1-% = 00 -¥5): (48.18) 


in this case the relative change in frequency is proportional to the square of the ratio V/c. 


For @ = 77/2, we have: 


PROBLEMS 


1. Determine the direction and magnitude of the axes of the polarization ellipse in terms of the complex 
amplitude Ep. 

Solution: The problem consists in determining the vector b = b, + ib2, whose square is real. We have from 
(48.7): 


Eo - Eo = 5? + b2, Ey x Ep = — 2b, x bp, (1) 
or 


b?-b2 =A? +B", bb, = AB sin 6, 


where we have introduced the notation 


lEgyl=A, I 15rie Hl eh = 


for the absolute values of Eo, and Eo, and for the phase difference 5 between them. Then 


2b,2 = A? + B? + 2AB sin 6 + | A? + B? - 2ABsin 6, (2) 
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from which we get the magnitudes of the semiaxes of the polarization ellipse. 
To determine their directions (relative to the arbitrary initial axes y and z) we start from the equality 


Re {(Eo - by )(E - b2)} = 0, 


which is easily verified by substituting Ep = (b, + ib,) e”!*. Writing out this equality in the y, z coordinates, 
we get for the angle @ between the direction of b, and the y axis: 


tan 29 = 2ABcos 6 (3) 


The direction of rotation of the field is determined by the sign of the x component of the vector b, x bp. 
Taking its expression from (1) 


E Eval, 
, = naan) oie = 2 Oz iz - 
2i(b; x bz), = Eo, Egy — Eo,Eoy =! Eoy! { Eo (ee | 


y 


we see that the direction of b, x b, (whether it is along or opposite to the positive direction of the x axis), 
and the sign of the rotation (whether in the same direction, or opposite to the direction of a right-hand screw 
along the x axis) are given by the sign of the imaginary part of the ratio Ep,/Eo, (plus for the first case and 
minus for the second). This is a generalization of the rule (48.11) for the case of circular polarization. 


2. Determine the motion of a charge in the field of a plane monochromatic linearly polarized wave. 


Solution: Choosing the direction of the field E of the wave as the y axis, we write: 
Ey. 
vo sin a 


1) 
(€ = t — x/c). From formulas (3) and (4) of problem 2, § 47, we find (in the reference system in which 
the particle is at rest on the average) the following representation of the motion in terms of the parameter 


1 = @): 


E, =E=E, cos@, Ay =A=- 


E 
~ or sin2n, y=-—cosn, z=0, 
22 E2 
t= i sr sin2n, y? =m?c? + : : 
i 
jo. SS 7 Cos27, py=——sinn, p,= 


The charge moves in the x, y plane in a symmetric figure-8 curve with its longitudinal axis along the y 
axis. During a period of the motion, 7) varies from 0 to 27. 


3. Determine the motion of a charge in the field of a circularly polarized wave. 
Solution: For the field of the wave we have: 
E,= Ecos of, E, = Ey sin wé, 


CEE cE, 
A, =-—>> sin w6, A, = — 5 008 a8. 
The motion is given by the formulas: 
cE, é 
yell yes 2. cos a, Z=- o sin wt, 


=0 EES) sin Ot eee cos wt 
p.=0, py = ———. ; 
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2772 
Can, 
oO 


2 mrct 4+ 


Y 


Thus the charge moves in the y, z plane along a circle of radius ecE)/yor with a momentum having the 
constant magnitude p = eE)/q, at each instant the direction of the momentum p is opposite to the direction 
of the magnetic field H of the wave. 


§ 49. Spectral resolution 


Every wave can be subjected to the process of spectral resolution, i.e. can be represented 
as a superposition of monochromatic waves with various frequencies. The character of this 
expansion varies according to the character of the time dependence of the field. 

One category consists of those cases where the expansion contains frequencies forming a 
discrete sequence of values. The simplest case of this type arises in the resolution of a purely 
periodic (though not monochromatic) field. This is the usual expansion in Fourier series; it 
contains the frequencies which are integral multiples of the “fundamental” frequency @ = 
22/T, where T is the period of the field. We write it in the form 


f= b> ferns (49.1) 


(where fis any of the quantities describing the field). The quantities f, are defined in terms 
of the function f by the integrals 


TI 
di =4 | f tye" dt. . (49.2) 
-T/2 
Because f (t) must be real, 
i Sip (49.3) 


In more complicated cases, the expansion may contain integral multiples (and sums of 
integral multiples) of several different incommensurable fundamental frequencies. 

When the sum (49.1) is squared and averaged over the time, the products of terms with 
different frequencies give zero because they contain oscillating factors. Only terms of the 
form f,f, = | f, ? remain. Thus the average of the square of the field, i.e. the average 
intensity of the wave, is the sum of the intensities of its monochromatic components: 


fie Z ip a2 E ir (49.4) 


(where it is assumed that the average of the function f over a period is zero, i.e. fy = f =0). 

Another category consists of fields which are expandable in a Fourier integral containing 
a continuous distribution of different frequencies. For this to be possible, the function fit) 
must satisfy certain definite conditions; usually we consider functions which vanish for t > 
+ co, Such an expansion has the form 


i ~ior AO 
f(t)= | foe an (49.5) 
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where the Fourier components are given in terms of the function f(z) by the integrals 


2 | A(eat. (49.6) 
Analogously to (49.3), 
ee Tas (49.7) 


Let us express the total intensity of the wave, i.e. the integral of f? over all time, in terms 
of the intensity of the Fourier components. Using (49.5) and (49.6), we have: 


J rae j sf te —— ar { fy | fertta Ln 


0° —oo —oo 


or, using (49.7), 


ee dt = fir a [vi $e Laat (49.8) 


—oo 


§ 50. Partially polarized light 


Every monochromatic wave is, by definition, necessarily polarized. However we usually 
have to deal with waves which are only approximately monochromatic, and which contain 
frequencies in a small interval Aw. We consider such a wave, and let @ be some average 
frequency for it. Then its field (to be specific we shall consider the electric field E) at a fixed 
point in space can be writen in the form 


Eye, 


where the complex amplitude E(t) is some slowly varying function of the time (for a strictly 
monochromatic wave Ep would be constant). Since Ep determines the polarization of the 
wave, this means that at each point of the wave, its polarization changes with time, such a 
wave is said to be partially polarized. 

The polarization properties of electromagnetic waves, and of light in particular, are observed 
experimentally by passing the light to be investigated through various bodiest and then 
observing the intensity of the transmitted light. From the mathematical point of view this 
means that we draw conclusions concerning the polarization properties of the light from the 
values of certain quadratic functions of its field. Here of course we are considering the time 
averages of such functions. 

Quadratic functions of the field are made up of terms proportional to the products Eg Eg, 


E, Eg or E, Eg. Products of the form 


EgEg = Eookope"", Eakp = EnaEope*™ 
which contain the rapidly oscillating factors e*?'" 


The products E,E B = Eyg Eo g do not contain such factors, and so their averages are not 


give zero when the time average is taken. 


+ For example, through a Nicol prism. 
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zero. Thus we see that the polarization properties of the light are completely characterized 
by the tensor 


Since the vector Ep always lies in a plane perpendicular to the direction of the wave, the 
tensor Jyg has altogether four components (in this section the indices @, Bare understood to 
take on only two values: a, B = 1, 2, corresponding to the y and z axes; the x axis is along 
the direction of propagation of the wave). 

The sum of the diagonal elements of the tensor J, (we denote it by J) is a real quantity— 
the average value of the square modulus of the vector Ep (or E): 


J = Jan = Ey -E}, (50.2) 


This quantity determines the intensity of the wave, as measured by the energy flux density. 
To eliminate this quantity which is not directly related to the polarization properties, we 
introduce in place of Jag the tensor 
sigeasll 
pe +, (50.3) 
for which Pog = 1; we call it the polarization tensor. 


From the definition (50.1) we see that the components of the tensor Jyg, and consequently 
also Pog, are related by 


Pap = Pha (50.4) 
(i.e. the tensor is hermitian). Consequently the diagonal components p,, and p>, are real 
(with ~;; + P22 = 1) while p); = ~;2. Thus the polarization is characterized by three real 
parameters. 


Let us study the conditions that the tensor Pag must satisfy for completely polarized light. 
In this case Ep = const, and so we have simply 


Jop = JPap = Eoa Eg (50.5) 
(without averaging), i.e. the components of the tensor can be written as products of components 
of some constant vector. The necessary and sufficient condition for this is that the determinant 
vanish: 


| Pag! = Pi1P22 - P12P21 = 9. (50.6) 


The opposite case is that of unpolarized or natural light. Complete absence of polarization 
means that all directions (in the y, plane) are equivalent. In other words the polarization 
tensor must have the form: 


Pag = 75ap- (50.7) 
The determinant is | Pyg1= 4. 
In the general case of arbitrary polarization the determinant has values between 0 and +.+ 


+ The fact that the determinant is positive for any tensor of the form (50.1) is easily seen by considering 
the averaging, for simplicity, as a summation over discrete values, and using the well-known algebraic 
inequality 


D @ 2 2 
1X xayol < Llx,! Liy,!. 
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By the degree of polarization we mean the positive quantity P, defined from 
Pop! = me = P*), (50.8) 


It runs from the value 0 for unpolarized to 1 for polarized light. 
An arbitrary tensor Pgg can be split into two parts—a symmetric and an antisymmetric 
part. Of these, the first 


Sap = 3 (Pap + Ppa ) 


is real because of the hermiticity of Ogg. The antisymmetric part is pure imaginary. Like any 
antisymmetric tensor of rank equal to the number of dimensions, it reduces to a pseudo- 
scalar (see the footnote on p. 18): 


7 (Pog — Ppa) = =—7eap A, 


where A is a real pseudoscalar, egg is the unit antisymmetric tensor (with components e2 
= — >, = 1). Thus the polarization tensor has the form: 
i 
Pap = Sap = oY €opA, Sap = SBa> (50.9) 
i.e. it reduces to one real symmetric tensor and one pseudoscalar. 
For a circularly polarized wave, the vector Eg = const, where 


Eo) = t iE. 


It is easy to see that then Syg = soap while A = + 1. On the other hand, for a linearly 
polarized wave the constant vector Eg can be chosen to be real, so that A = 0. In the general 
case the quantity A may be called the degree of circular polarization; it runs through values 
from +1 to —1, where the limiting values correspond to right- and left-circularly polarized 
waves, respectively. 

The real symmetric tensor S,, like any symmetric tensor, can be brought to principal 
axes, with different principal values which we denote by A, and A. The directions of the 
principal axes are mutually perpendicular. Denoting the unit vectors along these directions 
by n“ and n™, we can write Sap in the form: 

Sag = Ayng?ng? + Aang ng, Ay +A, =1. (50.10) 
The quantities A, and A, are positive and take on values from 0 to 1. 

Suppose that A = 0, so that Pag = Sg. Each of the two terms in (50.10) has the form of a 
product of two components of a constant vector (./A,n" or JA, n®). In other words, 
each of the terms corresponds to linearly polarized light. Furthermore, we see that there is 
no term in (50.10) containing products of components of the two waves. This means that the 
two parts can be regarded as physically independent of one another, or, as one says, they are 
incoherent. In fact, if two waves are independent, the average value of the product EY By 
is equal to the product of the averages of each of the factors, and since each of them is zero, 


Ey E, =. 
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Thus we arrive at the result that in this case (A = 0) the partially polarized light can be 
represented as a superposition of two incoherent waves (with intensities proportional to A, 
and A),), linearly polarized along mutually perpendicular directions.+ (In the general case of 
a complex tensor Pg one can show that the light can be represented as a superposition of 
two incoherent elliptically polarized waves, whose polarization ellipses are similar and 
mutually perpendicular (see problem 2).) 

Let @ be the angle between the axis | (the y axis) and the unit vector n); then 


n) = (cos ¢, sin ¢), mn? = (-sin @, cos @). 


Introducing the quantity / = A, — A, (assume A, > Ay), we write the components of the tensor 
(50.10) in the following form: 


1{1+/cos2¢ l sin 20 
Sop =F . 


50.11 
2\ Isin2¢ 1 ~ I cos 26 ( 


Thus, for an arbitrary choice of the axes y and z, the polarization properties of the wave can 
be characterized by the following three real parameters: A—the degree of circular polarization, 
I—the degree of maximum linear polarization, and ¢—the angle between the direction n')) 
of maximum polarization and the y axis. 

In place of these parameters one can choose another set of three parameters: 


€,=Isin2¢, 6 =A, &=Icos2@ (50.12) 


(the Stokes parameters). The polarization tensor is expressed in terms of them as 


— 1+; ee 
POS 2 eect 1-& / 


All three parameters run through values from —1 to +1. The parameter &; characterizes the 
linear polarization along the y and z axes: the value €, = 1 corresponds to complete linear 
polarization along the y axis, and €, = —1 to complete polarization along the z axis. The 
parameter €, characterizes the linear polarization along directions making an angle of 45° 
with the y axis: the value €; = 1 means complete polarization at an angle ¢ = 7/4, while 
&, =—1 means complete polarization at = —7/4.4 

The determinant of (50.13) is equal to 


IPapl = (1 — Sf — 63 — €3). (50.14) 
Comparing with (50.8), we see that 


P= ff? +4 4 &. (50.15) 


} The determinant | Sgg|=A,A,; suppose that A; > A,; then the degree of polarization, as defined in (50.8), 
is P = 1 — 2A). In the present case (A = 0) one frequently characterizes the degree of polarization by using 
the depolarization coefficient, defined as the ratio A,/A,. 

+ For a completely elliptically polarized wave with axes of the ellipse b, and by (see § 48), the Stokes 
parameters are: 


(50.13) 


€} = (0), Got 2D. &3 ep, — b2. 


Here the y axis is along b,, while the two signs in €, correspond to directions of b, along and opposite to 
the direction on the z axis. 
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Thus, for a given overall degree of polarization P, different types of polarization are possible, 
characterized by the values of the three quantities €, €, €,, the sum of whose squares is 
fixed; they form a sort of vector of fixed length. 


We note that the quantities €) = A and ,/€? + €? =/ are invariant under Lorentz 


transformations. This remark is already almost obvious from the very meaning of these 
quantities as degrees of circular and linear polarization.t 


PROBLEMS 


1. Resolve an arbitrary partially polarized light wave into its “natural” and “polarized” parts. 


Solution: This resolution means the representation of the tensor Jag in the form 
Jap = $I 8 gg + EGO EGS 


The first term corresponds to the natural, and the second to the polarized parts of the light. To determine the 
intensities of the parts we note that the determinant 


Wag ~ $I Sagl = IEG E55” | = 0. 


Writing Jog = Jpag in the form (50.13) and solving the equation, we get 
J” = J(— P). 


The intensity of the polarized part is J® = IE\ 1? =J-J™ = JP. 

The polarized part of the light is in general an elliptically polarized wave, where the directions of the axes 
of the ellipse coincide with the principal axes of the tensor Sgg. The lengths b, and b, of the axes of the 
ellipse and the angle @ formed by the axis b, and the y axis are given by the equations: 

b? + b2 = JP, 2b, b, SPE, tan 29 = 3. 
3 

2. Represent an arbitrary partially polarized wave as a superposition of two incoherent elliptically 

polarized waves. 


Solution: For the hermitian tensor pg the “principal axes” are determined by two unit complex vectors 
n(n - n* = 1), satisfying the equations 
Pap Np = Ang. (1) 
The principal values A, and A, are the roots of the equation 
| Pag — Adagl = 0 
Multiplying (1) on both sides by nz, we have: 


* 1 py 
A= Pognans = af Weocial. 


+ For a direct proof, we note that since the field of the wave is transverse in any reference frame, it is clear 
from the start that the tensor Ogg remains two-dimensional in any new frame. The transformation of Pg into 
Pap leaves unchanged the sum of absolute squares Pap Pop (in fact, the form of the transformation does not 
depend on the specific polarization properties of the light, while for a completely polarized wave this sum 
is 1 in any reference system). Because this transformation is real, the real and imaginary parts of the tensor 
Pop (50.9) transform independently, so that the sums of the squares of the components of each separately 
remain constant, and are expressed in terms of / and A. 
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from which we see that A,, A, are real and positive. Multiplying the equations 


Pap” =Aynq’, Paphp = Anna” 
for the first by n ()* and for the second by n@, taking the difference of the results and using the hermiticity 
of Pog, We get: 


(Ay - Ag)ngng” = 0. 


It then follows that n“) . n®* = 0, i.e. the unit vectors n‘!’ and n'?) are mutually orthogonal. 
The expansion of the wave is provided by the forntula 


ick ql), (2), (2)* 
Pop = Aina’ Ng + Apna Ns 


One can always choose the complex amplitude so that, of the two mutually perpendicular components, one 
is real and the other imaginary (compare § 48). Setting 


n =b,, n> = ib, 


(where now b, and b, are understood to be normalized by the condition b? +b}? = 1), we get from the 
equation n“). n@* = 0: 


np = ibz, ny =by. 


We then see that the ellipses of the two elliptically polarized vibrations are similar (have equal axis ratio), 
and one of them is turned through 90° relative to the other. 


3. Find the law of transformation of the Stokes parameters for a rotation of they y, z axes through and 
angle @. 


Solution: The law is determined by the connection of the Stokes parameters to the components of the 
two-dimensional tensor in the yz plane, and is given by the formulas 


gi = 1 cos 29 — €; sin 29, 3 = ¢; sin 29+ €; cos 29, $2 = 2. 


§ 51. The Fourier resolution of the electrostatic field 


The field produced by charges can also be formally expanded in plane waves (in a Fourier 
integral). This expansion, however, is essentially different from the expansion of electromagnetic 
waves in vacuum, for the field produced by charges does not satisfy the homogeneous wave 
equation, and therefore each term of this expansion does not satisfy the equation. From this 
it follows that for the plane waves into which the field of charges can be expanded, the 
relation k* = w/c”, which holds for plane monochromatic electromagnetic waves, is not 
fulfilled. 

In particular, if we formally represent the electrostatic field as a superposition of plane 
waves, then the “frequency” of these waves is clearly zero, since the field under consideration 
does not depend on the time. The wave vectors themselves are, of course, different from 
zero. 

We consider the field produced by a point charge e, located at the origin of coordinates. 
The potential @ of this field is determined by the equation (see § 36) 


Ag = Ane d(r). | an SINT 


We expand @ in a Fourier integral, i.e. we represent it in the form 
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ik-r 
b= fe a S12) 


where d°k denotes dk,.dk,dk,. In this formula $, = J o(rye“*"dV. Applying the Laplace 
operator to both sides of (51.2), we obtain 


e 3 
ning k? eik-r d-k s 
| O (2n)3 
so that the Fourier component of the expression Ad is 


(Ad), = -KOy. 


On the other hand, we can find (Ad), by taking Fourier components of both sides of 
equation (51.1), 


(Ad), =- } 4med(r)e~* dV = — 4ne. 


Equating the two expressions obtained for (A@),, we find 


4re 
an (S13) 
This formula solves our problem. 
Just as for the potential ¢, we can expand the field 
c 3 
Hs |pepee 51.4 
J Ke ny =) 
With the aid of (51.2), we have 
E = - grad i o,e** d*k =— | ope dk ‘ 
(22)? (21)° 
Comparing with (51.4), we obtain 
4 
Ey Se a (51.5) 


From this we see that the field of the waves, into which we have resolved the Coulomb field, 
is directed along the wave vector. Therefore these waves can be said to be longitudinal. 


§ 52. Characteristic vibrations of the field 


We consider an electromagnetic field (in the absence of charges) in some finite volume of 
space. To simplify further calculations we assume that this volume has the form of a rectangular 
parallelepiped with sides A, B, C, respectively. Then we can expand all quantities characterizing 
the field in this parallelepiped in a triple Fourier series (for the three coordinates). This 
expansion can be written (e.g. for the vector potential) in the form: 
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explicitly indicating that A is real. The summation extends here over all possible values of 
the vector k whose gomponents run through the values 
£ i] — 27n, = 2mny 
\ a 
where n,, ny, N, are positive or negative integers. Since A is real, the coefficients in the 
expansion (52.1) are related by the equations A_, = A,. From the equation div A = 0 it 
follows that for each k, 


(52.2) 


k - A, =0, (52.3) 


i.e., the complex vectors A, are “perpendicular” to the corresponding wave vectors k. The 
vectors A, are, of course, functions of the time; from the wave equation (46.7), they satisfy 
the equation 


A, + c7k?A, =0. (52.4) 


If the dimensions A, B, C of the volume are sufficiently large, then neighbouring values 
of k,, k,, k, (for which n,, ny, n, differ by unity) are very close to one another. In this case we 
may speak of the number of possible values of k,, ky, k, in the small] intervals Ak,, Ak,, Ak.. 

Since to neighbouring values of, say, k,, there correspond values of n, differing by unity, 
the number An, of possible values of k, in the interval Ak, is equal simply to the number of 
values of n, in the corresponding interval. Thus, we obtain 

me. sage Bi mies 

Sia at Ak,, Any = on Ak,, “Ans= an 

The total number An of possible values of the vector k with components in the intervals Ak,, 
Ak,, Ak, is equal to the product An, An, An., that is, 


Ak, . 


V 
An = AK, AR AK, ees) 
nye (52.5) 
where V = ABC is the volume of the field. It is easy to determine from this the number of 
possible values of the wave vector having absolute values in the interval Ak, and directed 
into the element of solid angle Ao. To get this we need only transform to polar coordinates 
in the “k space” and write in place of Ak, Ak, Ak, the element of volume in these coordinates. 


Thus 


V 
(22)° 
Replacing Ao by 42, we find the number of possible values of k with absolute value in the 
interval Ak and pointing in all directions: An = (V/277)k- Ak. 

We calculate the total energy 


Np = 


(526) 


(ag | (KE? + H2)dv 


of the field, expressing it in terms of the quantities A,. For the electric and maggetic fields 
we have 


Paneer (SN ty cg ifs 
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sf Hecurl A =i 2 (kx Aye. (52.7) 


fe 


When calculating the squares of these sums, we must keep in mind that all products of terms 
with wave vectors k and k’ such that k # k’ give zero on integration over the whole volume. 
In fact, such terms contain factors of the form e!**)™, and the integral, e.g. of 


f nee 
Je A’*" dx, 
0 


with integer n, different from zero, gives zero. In those terms with k’ = —-k, the exponentials 
drop out and integration over dV gives just the volume V. 
As a result, we obtain 


= eE{tA Ay + (kx Ag) (kx ADD}: 


From (52.3), we have 


(k x Ax) : (k x Ax) =k?A, Ay. 
so that 


| é= . 2 fAgewApeekte2 Agere bon(52e8) 
| 82c* k P 
Each term of this sum corresponds to one of the terms of the expansion (52.1). 

Because of (52.4), the vectors A, are harmonic functions of the time with frequencies @, 
= ck, depending only on the absolute value of the wave vector. Depending on the choice of 
these functions, the terms in the expansion (52.1) can represent standing or running plane 
waves. We shall write the expansion so that its terms describe running waves. To do this we 
write it in the form 


A= 2 (a,e™* Gae-*™') (52.9) 


which explicitly exhibits that A is real, and each of the vectors a, depends on the time 
according to the law 


ay igme ke Oy, = ck. (52.10) 


Then each individual term in the sum (52.9) will be a function only of the difference 
k - r — at, which corresponds to a wave propagating in the k direction. 

Comparing the expansions (52.9 ) and (52.1), we find that their coefficients are related by 
the formulas 


A, =8, + ax, 
and from (52.10) the time derivatives are related by 
A, = ~ick (a, =~ a’, .: 


Substituting in (52.8), we express the field energy in terms of the coefficients of the expansion 
(52.9). Terms with products of the form a,: a, Or a, - a_, cancel one another; also noting 
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that the sums La, - a, and La,a‘, differ only in the labelling of the summation index, 
and therefore coincide, we finally obtain: 


$= Ls, & cploalonig aL (52.11) 
i i am gi eal 
Thus the total energy of the field is expressed as a sum of the energies “, associated with 
each of the plane waves individually. 


In a completely analogous fashion, we can calculate the total momentum of the field, 


1 | gv-—L [ ex Hav, 
C2 41c 


for which we obtain ee ! 


—> aed Pai) Pon 


- yee Cra ee, yew (52:12) 


This result could have been anticipated in view of the relation between the energy and 
momentum of a plane wave (see § 47). 

The expansion (52.9) succeeds in expressing the field in terms of a series of discrete 
parameters (the vectors a,), in place of the description in terms of a continuous series of 
parameters, which is essentially what is done when we give the potential A(x, y, z, f) at all 
points of space. We now make a transformation of the variables a,, which has the result that 
the equations of the field take on a form similar to the canonical equations (Hamilton 
equations) of mechanics. 

We introduce the real “canonical variables” Q, and P, according to the relations 


Qk = pee + ai), (52.13) 
hes 7 V +d hd 
Py = -1, Weer? (a, — ay) = Qy. 


The Hamiltonian of the field is obtained by substituting these expressions in the energy 
(32411): 


Ha BH = ESE + WFQ). (52.14) 


Then the Hamilton equation 0 7/0P, = Q. coincide with P, = Qx. which is thus a 
consequence of the equations of motion. (This was achieved by an appropriate choice of the 
coefficient in (52.13).) The equations of motion, 07/0Q, = — P,, become the equations 


Q, +@7Q, =0, | (52.15) 


that is, they are identical with the equations of the field. 

Each of the vectors Q, and P,, is perpendicular to the wave vector k, i.e. has two independent 
components. The direction of these vectors determines the direction of polarization of the 
corresponding travelling wave. Denoting the two components of the vector Q, (in the plane 
perpendicular to k) by Qy;, j = 1, 2, we have 
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and similarly for P,. Then 
H= 2 Hj Hy = (PZ, + WFQ, ). (52.16) 


We see that the Hamiltonian splits into a sum of independent terms %;, each of which 
contains only one pair of the quantities Q,,;, Py;. Each such term corresponds to a travelling 
wave with a definite wave vector and polarization. The quantity #,; has the form of the 
Hamiltonian of a one-dimensional “oscillator”, performing a simple harmonic vibration. For 
this reason, one sometimes refers to this result as the expansion of the field in terms of 
oscillators. 

We give the formulas which express the field explicitly in terms of the variables Py, Qy. 
From (52.13), we have 


a = 1/2 - iQ), ab =-t JEP rin). 62.17) 
Substituting thesg expressions in (52.1), we obtain for the vector potential of the field: 
- AS? [EEL CO cosk-r — P, sink-r). (52.18) 
For the electric and magnetic fields, we find 


E= -2,/% X(ckQy sink - r+ P, cosk-r), 


H = “2/2 & 1 fexck x Q,) sink-r+(k x P,)cosk- r}. (52.19) 


CHAPTER 7 


THE PROPAGATION OF LIGHT 


§ 53. Geometrical optics 


A plane wave is characterized by the property that its direction of propagation and amplitude 
are the same everywhere. Arbitrary electromagnetic waves, of course, do not have this 
property. Nevertheless, a great many electromagnetic waves, which are not plane, have the 
property that within each small region of space they can be considered to be plane. For this, 
it is clearly necessary that the amplitude and direction of the wave remain practically 
constant over distances of the order of the wavelength. If this condition is satisfied, we can 
introduce the so-called wave surface, i.e. a surface at all of whose points the phase of the 
wave is the same (at a given time). (The wave surfaces of a plane wave are obviously planes 
perpendicular to the direction of propagation of the wave.) In each small region of space we 
can speak of a direction of propagation of the wave, normal to the wave surface. In this way 
we can introduce the concept of rays—curves whose tangents at each point coincide with 
the direction of propagation of the wave. 

The study of the laws of propagation of waves in this case constitutes the domain of 
geometrical optics. Consequently, geometrical optics considers the propagation of waves, in 
particular of light, as the propagation of rays, completely divorced from their wave properties. 
In other words, geometrical optics corresponds to the limiting case of small wavelength, 
A— 0. 

We now take up the derivation of the fundamental equation of geometrical optics—the 
equation determining the direction of the rays. Let fbe any quantity describing the field of 
the wave (any component of E or H). For a plane monochromatic wave, f has the form 


f=aeik Tora) aei-kix'+a) (53.1) 


(we omit the Re; it is understood that we take the real part of all expressions). 
We write the expression for the field in the form 


fz ae, (53.2) 


In case the wave is not plane, but geometrical optics is applicable, the amplitude a is, 
generally speaking, a function of the coordinates and time, and the phase y, which is called 
the eikonal, does not have a simple form, as in (53.1). It is essential, however, that y be a 
large quantity. This is clear immediately from the fact that it changes by 27 when we move 
through one wavelength, and geometrical optics corresponds to the limit A > 0. 

Over small space regions and time intervals the eikonal y can be expanded in series;.to 
terms of first order, we have 


140 
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oy ow 
y= Yotr- Du OF 


(the origin for coordinates and time has been chosen within the space region and time 
interval under consideration; the derivatives are evaluated at the origin). Comparing this 
expression with (53.1), we can write 


Yenc en p= ae (53:3) 
which corresponds to the fact that in each small region of space (and each small interval of 


time) the wave can be considered as plane. In four-dimensional form, the relation (53.3) is 
expressed as 


rz) 
hoa (53.4) 
where k; is the wave four-vector. 
We saw in § 48 that the components of the four-vector k’ are related by k;k’ = 0. Substituting 


(53.4), we obtain the equation 


ev. _g. | (53.5) 


This equation, the eikonal equation, is the fundamental equation of geometrical optics. 
The eikonal equation can also be derived by direct transition to the limit A > 0 in the wave 
equation. The field f satisfies the wave equation 


Gili. 
Ox,;ox' 
Substituting f = ae’, we obtain 
Oa yr, 5.28 OV gw, 5p OW _ Ow Ow 
ae ey + ae ax 5 ae ifs. BE Ox, Pee (53.6) 


But the eikonal y, as we pointed out above, is a large quantity; therefore we can neglect the 
first three terms compared with the fourth, and we arrive once more at equation (53.5). 

We shall give certain relations which, in their application to the propagation of light in 
vacuum, lead only to completely obvious results. Nevertheless, they are important because, 
in their general form, these derivations apply also to the propagation of light in material 
media. 

From the form of the eikonal equation there results a remarkable analogy between geometrical 
optics and the mechanics of material particles. The motion of a material particle is determined 
by the Hamilton-Jacobi equation (16.11). This equation, like the eikonal equation, is an 
equation in the first partial derivatives and is of second degree. As we know, the action S is 
related to the momentum p and the Hamiltonian of the particle by the relations 
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Comparing these formulas with the formulas (53.3), we see that the wave vector plays the 
same role in geometrical optics as the momentum of the particle in mechanics, while the 
frequency plays the role of the Hamiltonian, i.e., the energy of the particle The absolute 
magnitude k of the wave vector is related to the frequency by the formula k = @/c. This 
relation is analogous to the relation p = “/c between the momentum and energy of a particle 
with zero mass and velocity equal to the velocity of light. 

For a particle, we have the Hamilton equations 


OH OH 
one ee ae 


In view of the analogy we have pointed out, we can immediately write the corresponding 
equations for rays: 


k= DSi (53.7) 
In vacuum, @= ck, so that ke 0, v=cn (mis a unit vector along the direction of propagation); 
in other words, as it must be, in vacuum the rays are straight lines, along which the light 
travels with velocity c. 

The analogy between the wave vector of a wave and the momentum of a particle 1s made 
especially clear by the following consideration. Let us consider a wave which is a superposition 
of monochromatic waves with frequencies in a certain small interval and occupying some 
finite region in space (this is called a wave packet). We calculate the four-momentum of the 
field of this wave, using formula (32.6) with the energy-momentum tensor (48.15) (for each 
monochromatic component). Replacing k‘ in this formula by some average value, we obtain 
an expression of the form 


= Ak, (53.8) 


where the coefficient of proportionality A between the two four-vectors P' and k’ is some 
scalar. In three-dimensional form this relation gives: 


P=Ak, ¢=Aqo. (53.9) 


Thus we see that the momentum and energy of a wave packet transform, when we go from 
one reference system to another, like the wave vector and the frequency. 

Pursuing the analogy, we can establish for geometrical optics a principle analogous to the 
principle of least action in mechanics. However, it cannot be written in Hamiltonian form as 
6 L dt = 0, since it turns out to be impossible to introduce, for rays, a function analogous 
to the Lagrangian of a particle. Since the Lagrangian of a particle is related to the Hamiltonian 
# by the equation L=p- 0d 7/dp-— %, replacing the Hamiltonian 7 by the frequency @ and 
the momentum by the wave vector k, we should have to write for the Lagrangian in optics 
k - do/ok - a. But this expression is equal to zero, since @ = ck. The impossibility of 
introducing a Lagrangian for rays is also clear directly from the consideration mentioned 
earlier that the propagation of rays is analogous to the motion of particles with zero mass. 

If the wave has a definite constant frequency @, then the time dependence of its field is 
given by a factor of the form e“”, Therefore for the eikonal of such a wave we can write 


Y= Of + W(x, y, 2, (53.10) 


where YW is a function only of the coordinates. The eikonal equation (53.5) now takes the 
form 
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(grad Wo)* = (53.11) 


@* 
2 
The wave surfaces are the surfaces of constant eikonal, i.e. the family of surfaces of the form 
Wo (x, y, z) = const. The rays themselves are at each point normal to the corresponding wave 
surface; their direction is determined by the gradient Vy. 
As is well known, in the case where the energy is constant, the principle of least action for 
particles can also be written in the form of the so-called principle of Maupertuis: 
- : | 

| 65= 6] p-dl=0, | 

| ——— 
where the integration extends over the trajectory of the particle between two of its points. In 
this expression the momentum is assumed to be a function of the energy and the coordinates. 
The analogous principle for rays is called Fernat’s principle. In this case, we can write by 
analogy: 


Sy=5| k-al=0. (53.12) 


In vacuum, k = (@/c)n, and we obtain (dl - n = dl): 


\ 


\ 6 | dl =0, | | (53.13) 
which corresponds to rectilinear propagation of the rays. 


§ 54. Intensity 


In geometrical optics, the light wave can be considered as a bundle of rays. The rays 
themselves, however, determine only the direction of propagation of the light at each point; 
there remains the question of the distribution of the light intensity in space. 

On some wave surface of the bundle of rays under consideration, we isolate an infinitesimal 
surface element. From differential geometry it is known that every surface has, at each of its 
points, two (generally different) principal radii of curvature. Let ac and bd (Fig. 7) be 
elements of the principal circles of curvature, constructed at a given element of the wave 
surface. Then the rays passing through a and c meet at the corresponding centre of curvature 
O,, while the rays passing through b and d meet at the other centre of curvature O). 


Fic. 7. 
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For fixed angular openings of the beams starting from O, and O2, the lengths of the arcs 
ac and bd are, clearly, proportional to the corresponding radii of curvature R, and Rj (i.e. to 
the lengths 0,0 and O20). The area of the surface element is proportional to the product of 
the lengths ac and bd, i.e., proportional to R,R>. In other words, if we consider the element 
of the wave surface bounded by a definite set of rays, then as we move along them the area 
of the element will change proportionally to R,R). 

On the other hand, the intensity, i.e. the energy flux density, is inversely proportional to 
the surface area through which a given amount of light energy passes. Thus we arrive at the 
result that the intensity is 


const 

I= R Ry” (54.1) 
This formula must be understood as follows. On each ray (AB in Fig. 7) there are definite 
points O, and QO, which are the centres of curvature of all the wave surfaces intersecting the 
given ray. The distances OO, and OO, from the point O where the wave surface intersects 
the ray, to the points O, and Oy, are the radii of curvature R, and R, of the wave surface at 
the point O. Thus formula (54.1) determines the change in intensity of the light along a given 
ray as a function of the distances from definite points on this ray. We emphasize that this 
formula cannot be used to compare intensities at different points on a single wave surface. 
Since the intensity is determined by the square modulus of the field, we can write for the 

change of the field itself along the ray 


const — ixr 
= —————e" , 
V RR, 


where in the phase factor e“® we can write either e'**! or e*®2, The quantities e'**' and 
e'*R2_ (for a given ray) differ from each other only by a constant factor, since the difference 
R, — Rp, the distance between the two centres of curvature, is a constant. 

If the two radii of curvature of the wave surface coincide, then (54.1) and (54.2) have the 
form: 


(54.2) 


KR 


j= aa f= _ ik | (54.3) 


This happens always when the light is emitted from a point source (the wave surfaces are 
then concentric spheres and R is the distance from the light source). 

From (54.1) we see that the intensity becomes infinite at the points R; = 0, R2 = 0, ie. at 
the centres of curvature of the wave surface. Applying this to all the rays in a bundle, we find 
that the intensity of the light in the given bundle becomes infinite, generally, on two surfaces— 
the geometrical loci of all the centres of curvature of the wave surfaces. These surfaces are 
called caustics. In the special case of a beam of rays with spherical wave surfaces, the two 
caustics fuse into a single point (focus). 

We note from well-known results of differential geometry concerning the properties of the 
loci of centres of curvature of a family of surfaces, that the rays are tangent to the caustic. 

It is necessary to keep in mind that (for convex wave surfaces) the centres of curvature of 
the wave surfaces can turn out to lie not on the rays themselves, but on their extensions 
beyond the optical system from which they emerge. In such cases we speak of imaginary 
caustics (or foci). In this case the intensity of the light does not become infinite anywhere. 

As for the increase of intensity to infinity, in actuality we must understand that the 
intensity does become large at points on the caustic, but it remains finite (see the problem 
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in § 59). The formal increase to infinity means that the approximation of geometrical optics 
is never applicable in the neighbourhood of the caustic. To this is related the fact that the 
change in phase along the ray can be determined from formula (54.2) only over sections of 
the ray which do not include its point of tangency to the caustic. Later (in § 59), we shall 
show that actually in passing through the caustic the. phase of the field decreases by 7/2. This 
means that if, on the section of the ray before its first intersection with the caustic, the field 
is proportional to the factor e““ (x is the coordinate along the ray), then after passage through 
the caustic the field will be proportional to e“““<”””, The same thing occurs in the neighbourhood 
of ine pea of tangency to the second caustic, and beyond that point the field is proportional 
tore" 7 


§ 55. The angular eikonal 


A light ray travelling in vacuum and impinging on a transparent body will, on its emergence 
from this body, generally have a direction different from its initial direction. This change in 
direction will, of course, depend on the specific properties of the body. and on its form. 
However, it turns out that one can derive general laws relating to the change in direction of 
a light ray on passage through an arbitrary material body. In this it is assumed only that 
geometrical optics is applicable to rays propagating in the interior of the body under 
consideration. As is customary, we shall call such transparent bodies, through which rays of 
light propagate, optical systems. 

Because of the analogy mentioned in § 53, between the propagation of rays and the motion 
of particles, the same general laws are valid for the change in direction of motion of a 
particle, initially moving in a straight line in vacuum, then passing through some electromagnetic 
field, and once more emerging into vacuum. For definiteness, we shall, however, always 
speak later of the propagation of light rays. 

We saw in a previous section that the eikonal equation, describing the propagation of the 
rays, can be written in the form (53.11) (for light of a definite frequency). From now on we 
shall, for convenience, designate by y the eikonal Wo divided by the constant @/c. Then the 
basic equation of geometrical optics has the form: 


(Vy)? = 1. (55.1) 


Each solution of this equation describes a definite beam of rays, in which the direction of 
the rays passing through a given point in space is determined by the gradient of y at that 
point. However, for our purposes this description is insufficient, since we are seeking general 
relations determining the passage through an optical system not of a single definite bundle 
of rays, but of arbitrary rays. Therefore we must use an eikonal expressed in such a form that 
it describes all the generally possible rays of light, i.e. rays passing through any pair of 
points in space. In its usual form the eikonal y(r) is the phase of the rays in a certain bundle 
passing through the point r. Now we must introduce the eikonal as a function yr, r’) of the 
coordinates of two points (r, r’ are the radius vectors of the initial and end points of the ray). 
A ray can pass through each pair of points r, r’, and yr, r’) is the phase difference (or, as 
it is called, the optical path length) of this ray between the points r and r’. From now on we 
shall always understand by r and r’ the radius vectors to points on the ray before and after 
its passage through the optical system. 


+ Although formula (54.2) itself is not valid near the caustic, the change in phase of the field corresponds 
formally to a change in sign (i.e. multiplication by e'”) of R, or R> in this formula. 
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If in y(r, r’) one of the radius vectors, say r’, is fixed, then yas a function of r describes 
a definite bundle of rays, namely, the bundle of rays passing through the point r’. Then y 
must satisfy equation (55.1), where the differentiations are applied to the components of r. 
Similarly, if r is assumed fixed, we again obtain an equation for y(r, r’), so that 


(Veywr=1, (V, yw’ =1. . (55.2) 


The direction of the ray is determined by the gradient of its phase. Since y(r, r’) is the 
difference in phase at the points r and r’, the direction of the ray at the point r’ is given by 
the vector n’ = dy/or’, and at the point r by the vector n = — Oy/dr. From (55.2) it is clear 
that n and n’ are unit vectors: | 


n? =n” = 1. (55.3) 


The four vectors r, r’, n, n’ are interrelated, since two of them (n, n’) are derivatives of a 
certain function y with respect to the other two (r, r’). The function y itself satisfies the 
auxiliary conditions (55.2). 

To obtain the relation between n,n’, r, r’, it is convenient to introduce, in place of y, 
another quantity, on which no auxiliary condition is imposed (i.e., is not required to satisfy 
any differential equations). This can be done as follows. In the function y the independent 
variables are r and r’, so that for the differential dy we have 


i Oe gl 


or or’ 


We now make a Legendre transformation from r, r’ to the new independent variables n, 
n’, that is, we write 


dy=-—dn-r)+r-dn+d(n’-r(—r’- dn’. 
from which, introducing the function 
Zonk nr, (55.4) 
we have 
dy=—-r-dn+r’ - dn’. GS) 


The function y is called the angular eikonal; as we see from (55.5), the independent 
variables in it are n and n’. No auxiliary conditions are imposed on y. In fact, equation (55.3) 
now states only a condition referring to the independent variables: of the three components 
n,, Ny, N,, of the vector n (and similarly for n’), only two are independent. As independent 
variables we shall use n,, n,, n,,nz; then 


ia 41 —n; —n?, noe 1-7}? = 
Substituting these expressions in 


dy = -x dn, — ydn, —zdn, + x’dn, + y’ dn, + 2’ dnz, 


we obtain for the differential dy: 


n n ny ; 
dy=- [> ~ a) dng € - = x] dn, + [ = a wn + G = = x lant. 
x 38 
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From this we obtain, finally, the following equations: 


apa Ox _ _ Ox 


(55.6) 
, Ny , Ox , n; = ox 
a eee ~ On’,” 


\ i ee ee a 


which is the relation sought between n, n’, r, r’. The function y characterizes the special 
properties of the body through which the rays pass (or the properties of the field, in the case 
of the motion of a charged particle). 

For fixed values of n, n’, each of the two pairs of equations (55.6) represent a straight line. 
These lines are precisely the rays before and after passage through the optical system. Thus 
the equation (55.6) directly determines the path of the ray on the two sides of the optical 
system. 


§ 56. Narrow bundles of rays 


In studying the passage of beams of rays through optical systems, special interest attaches 
to bundles whose rays all pass through one point (such bundles are said to be homocentric). 

After passage through an optical system, homocentric bundles in general cease to be 
homocentric, i.e. after passing through a body the rays no longer come together in any one 
point. Only in exceptional cases will the rays starting from a luminous point come together 
after passage through an optical system and all meet at one point (the image of the luminous 
point).+ 

One can show (see § 57) that the only case for which all homocentric bundles remain 
strictly homocentric after passage through the optical system is the case of identical imaging, 
i.e. the case where the image differs from the object only in its position or orientation, or is 
mirror inverted. 

Thus no optical system can give a completely sharp image of an object (having finite 
dimensions) except in the trivial case of identical imaging.t Only approximate, but not 
completely sharp images can be produced of an extended body, in any case other than for 
identical imaging. 

The most important case where there is approximate transition of homocentric bundles 
into homocentric bundles is that of sufficiently narrow beams (i.e. beams with a small 
opening angle) passing close to a particular line (for a given optical system). This line is 
called the optic axis of the system. 

Nevertheless, we must note that even infinitely narrow bundles of rays (in the three- 
dimensional case) are in general not homocentric; we have seen (Fig. 7) that even in such 
a bundle different rays intersect at different poinis (this phenomenon is called astigmatism). 
Exceptions are those points of the wave surface at which the two principal! radii of curvature 
are equal—a small region of the surface in the neighbourhood of such points can be considered 
as spherical, and the corresponding narrow bundle of rays is homocentric. 


+ The point of intersection can lie either on the rays themselves or on their continuations; depending on 
this, the image is said to be real or virtual. 
+ Such imaging can be produced with a plane mirror. 
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We consider an optical system having axial symmetry.t The axis of symmetry of the 
sysiem is also its optical axis. The wave surface of a bundle of rays travelling along this axis 
also has axial symmetry; as we know, surfaces of rotation have equal radii of curvature at 
their points of intersection with the symmetry axis. Therefore a narrow bundle moving in 
this direction remains homocentric. 

To obtain general quantitative relations, determining image formation with the aid of 
narrow bundles, passing through an axially-symmetric optical system, we use the general 
equations (55.6) after determining first of all the form of the function y in the case under 
consideration. 

Since the bundles of rays are narrow and move in the neighbourhood of the optical axis, 
the vectors n, n’ for each bundle are directed almost along this axis. If we choose the optical 
axis as the X axis, then the components, ny, n,, n,n; will be small compared with unity. As 
for the components n,, 1.5", = 1 and nj can be approximately equal to either +1 or —1. In 
the first case the rays continue to travel almost in their original direction, emerging into the 
space on the other side of the optical system, which in this case is called a lens. In the second 
the rays change their direction to almost the reverse; such an optical system is called a 
mirror. 

Making use of the smallness of ny, n,, ny,n>, we expand the angular eikonal 
x (ny,n,, n,n) in series and stop at the first terms. Because of the axial symmetry of the 
whole system, y must be invariant with respect to rotations of the coordinate system around 
the optical axis. From this it is clear that in the expansion of y there can be no terms of first 
order, proportional to the first powers of the y- and z-components of the vectors n and n’; 
such terms would not have the required invariance. Tne terms of second order which have 
the required property are the squares n’ and n” and the scalar product n - n’. Thus, to terms 
of second order, the angular eikona! of an axially-symmetric optical system has the form 


y = const + E(n3 +n?)+f(nyni +n,ni) + Fini? +n,"), (56.1) 


where f, g, h are constants. 

For definiteness, we now consider a lens, so that we set n. ~ 1; for a mirror, as we shall 
show later, all the formulas have a similar appearance. Now substituting the expression 
(56.1) in the general equations (55.6), we obtain: 


ny(x-g)-—fn,=y, fny+nj(x’+h)=y’, 
n(x-—g)—-fni=z, fn, +ni(x’+h)=2’. (56.2) 


We consider a homocentric bundle emanating from the point x, y, 7, let the point x’. v’, 2’ 
be the point in which all the rays of the bundle iniersect after passing through the lens. If the 
first and second pairs of equations (56.2) were independent, then these four equations, for 
given x,y. 2.x",.\”, 2’, would determine one definite set of values m,, n.. n%,n!, that is, there 
would be just one ray starting from the point 1. vy, 2, which would pass through the point x’, 
y’, 2’. In order that all rays starting from x, y, z shall pass through 1’. y’, 2’. it is consequently 
necessary that the equations (56.2) not be independent, that is, one pair of these equations 
must be a consequence of the other. The necessary condition for this dependence is that the 


+ Tt can he shown that the problem of image formation with the aid of narrow bundles, moving in the 
neighbourhood of the optical axis in a nonaxially-symnietric system, can be reduced to image formation in 
an axially-symmetric system plus a subsequent rotation of the image thus obtained, relative to the object. 
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coefficients in the one pair of equations be proportional to the coefficients of the other pair. 
Thus we must have 


Sai e. i ees 
f a) ye h = y’ a z’ (56.3) 

In particular, ' =. ee... See 
(x -— g) (x +h) =-f?. . (56.4) 


The equations we have obtained give the required connection between the coordinates of 
the image and object for image formation using narrow bundles. 

The points x = g and x’ = — hon the optical axis are called-the principal foci of the optical 
system. Let us consider bundles of rays parallel to the optical axis. The source point of such 
rays is, clearly, located at infinity on the optical axis, that is, x = oo. From (56.3) we see that 
in this case, x’ = — h. Thus a parallel bundle of rays, after passage through the optical system, 
intersects at the principal focus. Conversely, a bundle of rays emerging-from the principal 
focus becomes parallel after passage through the system. 

In the equation (56.3) the coordinates x and x’ are measured from the same origin of 
coordinates, lying on the optical axis. It is, however, more convenient to measure the 
coordinates of object and image from different origins, choosing them at the corresponding 
principal foci. As positive direction of the cvordinates we choose the direction from the 
corresponding focus toward the side to which the light travels. Designating the new co- 
ordinates of object and image by capital letters, we have 


X=x-g, X=x +h, Yay, Yay, Z=z ZezZ. 
The equations of image formation (56.3) and (56.4) in the new coordinates take the form 
l XX’ = -f?, | (56.5) 
Y" ie xX’ (56.6) 


The quantity f is called the principal focal length of the system. 

The ratio Y’/Y is called the lateral magnification. As for the longitudinal magnification, 
since the coordinates are not simply proportional to each other, it must be written in differential 
form, comparing the length of an element of the object (along the direction of the axis) with 
the length of the corresponding element in the image. From (56.5) we get for the “longitudinal 


magnification” 
2 , 2 
ie (+ ; (56.7) 


dx’ 
err: 


dX 


We see from this that even for an infinitely small object, it is impossible to obtain a 
geometrically similar image. The longitudinal magnification is never equal to the transverse 
(except in the trivial case of identical imaging). 

A bundle passing through the point X = f on the optical axis intersects once more at the 
point X’ = —f on the axis; these two points are called principal points. From equation (56.2) 
(n,X — fn, = Y,n,X — fn{ = Z) it is clear that in this case (X = f, Y = Z = 0), we have the 
equations ny = n,,n, =n,. Thus every ray starting from a principal point crosses the 
optical axis again at the other principal point in a direction parallel to its original direction. 
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If the coordinates of object and image are measured from the principal points (and not 
from the principal foci), then for these coordinates € and ¢’, we have 


Sexisy, —= ieee 


Substituting in (56.5) it is easy to obtain the equations of image formation in the form 


vee (56.8) 


One can show that for an optical system with small thickness (for example, a mirror or a 
thin lens), the two principal points almost coincide. In this case the equation (56.8) is 
particularly convenient, since in it € and €’ are then measured practically from one and the 
same point. 

If the focal distance is positive, then objects located in front of the focus (X > 0) are 
imaged erect (Y’/Y > 0); such optical systems are said to be converging. If f < 0, then for 
X > 0 we have Y’/Y < 0, that is, the object is imaged in inverted form; such systems are said 
to be diverging. 

There is one limiting case of image formation which is not contained in the formulas 
(56.8); this is the case where al] three coefficients f, 2, A are infinite (i.e. the optical system 
has an infinite focal distance and its principal foci are located at infinity). Going to the limit 
of infinite f, g, h in (56.4) we obtain 


Since we are interested only in the case where the object and its image are located at finite 
distances from the optical system, f, g, h must approach infinity in such fashion that the 
ratios h/g, (f? — gh)ig are finite. Denoting them, respectively, by o¢ and B, we have 


x = ox + B. 


For the other two coordinates we now have from the general equation (56.7): 


Finally, again measuring the coordinates x and x’ from different origins, namely from some 
arbitrary point on the axis and from the image of this point, respectively, we finally obtain 
the equations of image formation in the-simple-form— 


|X" = GoM ciple (56.9) 


Thus the Jongitudinal and transverse magnifications are constunts (but not equal to each 
other). This case of image formation is called telescopic. 

All the equations (56.5) through (56.9), derived by us for lenses, apply equally to mirrors, 
and even to an optical system without axial symmetry. if only the image formation occurs 
by means of narrow bundles of rays travelling near the optical axis. In this, the reference 
points for the x coordinates of object and image must always be chosen along the optical 
axis from corresponding points (principal foci or principal points) in the direction of propagation 
of the ray. In doing this, we must keep in ming¢that for an optical system not possessing axial 
symmetry, the directions of the optical axis in front of and beyond the system do not lie in 
the same plane. 
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PROBLEMS 


1. Find the focal distance for image formation with the aid of two axially-symmetric optical systems 
whose optical axes, coincide. 


Solution: Let f; and fj be the focal lengths of the two systems. For each system separately, we have 
X\Xj=-f?, XX, =-fy. 


Since the image produced by the first system acts as the object for the second, then denoting by / the 
distance between the rear principal focus of the first system and the front focus of the second, we have 
X, =X; -l; expressing X3 in terms of X), we obtain 


or 


2 
ial aoe 


from which it is clear that the principal foci of the composite system are located at the points X, = 
~—f2N, X3 =f2N and the focal length is 


ex! 
(to choose the sign of this expression, we must write the corresponding equation for the transverse magnification). 
3 
es 
1 2 


Fic. 8. 
In case | = 0, the focal length f = ©, that is, the composite system gives telescopic image formation. In 
this case we have X5 = X;( f/f, )*, that is, the parameter q@ in the general formula (56.9) is @ = fy/fj. 


2. Find the focal length for charged particles of a “magnetic lens” in the form of a longitudinal homogeneous 
field in the section of length / (Fig. 8). 


Solution: The kinetic energy of the particle is conserved during its motion in a magnetic field; therefore 
the Hamilton-Jacobi equation for the reduced action So(r) (where the total action is S = -# + So) is 


where 


Using formula (19.4) for the vector potential of the homogeneous magnetic field, choosing the x axis along 
the field direction and considering this axis as the optical axis of an axially-symmetric optical system, we 
get the Hamilton—Jacobi equation in the form: 


+ This might be the field inside a long solenoid, when we neglect the disturbance of the homogeneity of 
the field near the ends of the solenoid. 
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2 2 
2 


where r is the distance from the x axis, and Sp is a function of x and r. 
For narrow beams of particles propagating close to the optical axis, the coordinate r is small, so that 
accordingly we try to find Sy as a power series in r. The first two terms of this series are 


So =px+4o(x)r’, (2) 

where 0(x) satisfies the equation 
o(x 5; Ge 0. 3 
pox) 402 (3) 


In region 1 in front of the lens, we have: 


p 
ptm. 5f) 


o® = 


where x, < 0 is a constant. This solution corresponds to a free beam of particles, emerging along straight 
line rays from the point x = x, on the optical axis in region 1. In fact, the action function for the free motion 
of a particle with a momentum p in a direction out from the point x = x, is 


2 
PS eee eS ———_ 
So =pyr’ +(x-x,)° =p(x 7 ae 


Similarly, in region 2 behind the lens we write: 


is 


o® = 
xX-—X2’ 


where the constant x, is the coordinate of the image of the point x. 
In region 3 inside the lens, the solution of equation (3) is obtained by separation of variables, and gives: 


o? = oF cat (sox c} 


where C is an arbitrary constant. 
The constant C and x2 (for given x,) are determined by the requirements of continuity of o(x) for x = 0 
and x =I: 


pe Le uum eT, eG. 
x) 2c l-x, 2c P 


Eliminating the constant C from these equations, we find: 


(4 — 8) (+h) =-f?, 


where+ 


+ The value of fis given with the correct sign. However, to show this requires additional investigation. 
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§ 57. Image formation with broad bundies of rays 


The formation of images with the aid of narrow bundles of rays, which was considered in 
the previous section, is approximate; it is the more exact (i.e. the sharper) the narrower the 
bundles. We now go over to the question of image formation with bundles of rays of 
arbitrary breadth. 

In contrast to the formation of an image of an object by narrow beams, which can be 
achieved for any optical system having axial symmetry, image formation with broad beams 
is possible only for specially constituted optical systems. Even with this limitation, as 
already pointed out in § 56, image formation is not possible for all points in space. 

The later derivations are based on the toilowing essential remark. Suppose that all rays, 
starting from a certain point O and travelling through the optical system, intersect again at 
some other point O’. It is easy to see that the optical path length y is the same for all these 
rays. In the neighbourhood of each of the points O, O’, the wave surfaces for the rays 
intersecting in them are spheres with centres at O and O’, respectively, and, in the limit as 
we approach O and O’, degenerate to these points. But the wave surfaces are the surfaces of 
constant phase, and therefore the change in phase along different rays, between their points 
of intersection with two given wave surfaces, is the same. From what has been said, it 
follows that the total change in phase between the points O and O” is the same (for the 
different rays). 

Let us consider the conditions which must be fulfilied in order to have formation of an 
image of a small line segment using broad beams; the image is then also a small line 
segment. We choose the directions of these segments as the directions of the € and ¢’ axes, 
with origins at any two corresponding points O and O’ of the object and image. Let y be the 
optical path length for the rays starting from O and reaching O’. For the rays starting from 
a poini infinitely near to O with coordinate dé, and arriving at a point of the image with 
coordinate d&’, the optical path length is y+ dy, where 


We introduce the “magnification” 


as the ratio of the length d&’ of the element of the image to the length dé of the imaged 
element. Because of the smallness of the line segment which is being imaged, the quantity 
acan be considered constant along the line segment. Writing, as usual, dy/0§ = —ng, Oyldg’ 
= 1: (nz, nz are the cosines of the angles between the directions of the ray and the corresponding 
axes € and &’), we obtain 


dy = (On: = Ne dé. 


As for every pair of corresponding points of object and image, the optical path length y + 
dy must be the same for all rays starting from the point dé and arriving at the point d&’. 
From this we obtain the condition: 


Ogilz — Nz = const. 67.1) 


This is the condition we have been seeking, which the paths of the rays in the optical system 
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must satisfy in order to have image formation for a small line segment using broad beams. 
The relation (57.1) must be fulfilled for all rays starting from the point O. 

Let us apply this condition to image formation by means of an axially-symmetric optical 
system. We start with the image of a line segment coinciding with the optical axis (x axis); 
clearly the image also coincides with the axis. A ray moving along the optical axis (n, = 1), 
because of the axial symmetry of the system, does not change its direction after passing 
through it, that is, n; is also }. From this it follows that const in (57.1) is equal in this case 
to a, — 1, and we can rewrite (57.1) in the form 


Le 
l-—n‘ 


xc 


Denoting by @ and 0’ the angles subtended by the rays with the optical axis at points of the 
object and image, we have 


1-—n, =1-cos @=2sin? g. 1-—ni =1-cos 0’=2sin? . 
Thus we obtain the condition for image formation in the form 
sin 2 ” 
Ais const= /Q,. | (57.2) 
sin os 


Next, let us consider the imaging of a small portion of a plane perpendicular to the optical 
axis of an axially symmetric system; the image will obviously also be perpendicular to this 
axis. Applying (57.1) to an arbitrary segment lying in the plane which is to be imaged, we 
get: 


a, sin @’ — sin @ = const, 


where @ and @’ are again the angles made by the beam with the optical axis. For rays 
emerging from the point of intersection of the object plane with the optical axis, and directed 
along this axis (9 = 0), we must have 0’ = 0, because of symmetry. Therefore const is zero, 
and we obtain the condition for imaging in the form 


sin @ 7 . = 
| aes const = @,. : (57.3) 


|. As for the formation of an image of a three-dimensional object using broad beams, it is 


'/ easy to see that this is impossible even for a small volume, since the conditions (57.2) and 
/\ (57.3) are incompatible. 


§ 58. The limits of geometrical optics 


From the definition of a monochromatic plane wave, its amplitude is the same everywhere 
and at all times. Such a wave is infinite in extent in all directions in space, and exists over 
the whole range of time from —c to +00. Any wave whose amplitude is not constant everywhere 
at all times can only be more or less monochromatic. We now take up the question of the 
“degree of non-monochromaticity” of a wave. 

Let us consider an electromagnetic wave whose amplitude at each point is a function of 
the time. Let Wp be some average frequency of the wave. Then the field of the wave, for 
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example the electric field, at a given point has the form Ey (t)e@0'. This field, although it 
is of course not monochromatic, can be expanded in monochromatic waves, that is, in a 
Fourier integral. The amplitude of the component in the expansion, with frequency @, is 
proportional to the integral 


| Eo(t)ei(?-o)' de. 


The factor e'‘®-0)" is a periodic function whose average value is zero. If Ey were exactly 
constant, then the integral would be exactly zero, for @ # @p. If, however, Eo(t) is variable, 
but hardly changes over a time interval of order 1/l@— @pl, then the integral is almost equal 
to zero, the more exactly the slower the variation of Ep. In order for the integral to be 
significantly different from zero, it is necessary that Eo(t) vary significantly over a time 
interval of the order of 1/i@— qb. 

We denote by At the order of magnitude of the time interval during which the amplitude 
of the wave at a given point in space changes significantly. From these considerations, it 
now follows that the frequencies deviating most from @p, which appear with reasonable 
intensity in the spectral resolution of this wave, are determined by the condition I/l@— @pl 
~ At. If we denote by Aw the frequency interval (around the average frequency mp) which 
enters in the spectral resolution of the wave, then we have the relation 


A@At ~ 1. (58.1) 


We see that a wave is the more monochromatic (i.e. the smaller Aq@) the larger At, i.e. the 
slower the variation of the amplitude at a given point in space. 

Relations similar to (58.1) are easily derived for the wave vector. Let Ax, Ay, Az be the 
orders of magnitude of distances along the X, Y, Z axes, in which the wave amplitude 
changes significantly. At a given time, the field of the wave as a function of the coordinates 
has the form 


E(re*'', 


where Kp is some average value of the wave vector. By a completely analogous derivation 
to that for (58.1) we can obtain the interval Ak of values contained in the expansion of the 
wave into a Fourier integral: 


Ak, Ax~1, Ak,Ay~1, Ak, Az ~1. (58.2) 


Let us consider, in particular, a wave which is radiated during a finite time interval. We 
denote by At the order ot magnitude of this interval. The amplitude at a given point in space 
changes significantly during the time Af in the course of which the wave travels completely 
past the point. Because of the relations (58.1) we can now say that the “lack of 
monochromaticity” of such a wave, A@, cannot be smaller than 1/At (it can of course be 
larger): 


pee 
Ao>—. 58.3 
AG (58.3) 
Similarly, if Ax, Ay, Az are the orders of magnitude of the extension of the wave in space, 
then for the spread in the values of components of the wave vector, entering in the resolution 
of the wave, we obtain 
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far agg med 39 (58.4) 


rR Ay? Ay Az’ 

From these formulas it follows that if we have a beam of light of finite width, then the 
direction of propagation of the light in such a beam cannot be strictly constant. Taking the 
X axis along the (average) direction of light in the beam, we obtain 


wl A 
where @, is the order of magnitude of the deviation of the beam from its average direction 
in the X Y plane and A is the wavelength. 

On the other hand, the formula (58.5) answers the question of the limit of sharpness of 
optical image formation. A beam of light whose rays, according to geometrical optics, would 
all intersect in a point, actually gives an image not in the form of a point but in the form of 
a spot. For the width A of this spot, we obtain, according to (58.5), 


Laat 
A~ to 8° . (58.6) 
where @ is the opening angle of the beam. This formula can be applied not only to the image 
but also to the object. Namely, we can state that in observing a beam of light emerging from 
a luminous point, this point cannot be distinguished from a body of dimensions A/@. In this 
way formula (58.6) determines the limiting resolving power of a microscope. The minimum 
value of A, which is reached for 6 ~ 1, is A, in complete agreement with the fact that the limit 
of geometrical optics is determined by the wavelength of the light. 


PROBLEM 


Determine the order of magnitude of the smallest width of a light beam produced from a parallel beam 
at a distance / from a diaphragm. 

Solution: Denoting the size of the aperture in the diaphraym by d, we have from (58.5) for the angle of 
deflection of the beam (the “diffraction angle”), A/d, so that the width of the beam is of order d + (A/a)I. The 
smallest value of this quantity ~ AJ. rae 


§ 59. Diffraction 


The laws of geometrical optics are strictly correct only in the ideal case when the wavelength 
can be considered to be infinitely small. The more poorly this condition is fulfilled, the 
greater are the deviations from geometrical optics. Phenomenon which are the consequence 
of such deviations are called diffraction phenomena. 

Diffraction phenomena can be observed, for example, if along the path of propagation of 
the light? there is an obstacle—an opaque body (we call it a screen) of arbitrary form or, for 
example, if the light passes through holes in opaque screens. If the laws of geometrical 
optics were strictly satisfied, there would be beyond the screen regions of “shadow” sharply 
delineated from regions where light falls. The diffraction has the consequence that, instead 
of a sharp boundary between light and shadow, there is a quite complex distribution of the 


+ In what follows, in discussing diffraction we shall talk of the diffraction of light; all these same 
considerations also apply, of course, to any electromagnetic wave. 
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intensity of the light. These diffraction phenomena appear the more strongly the smaller the 
dimensions of the screens and the apertures in them, or the greater the wavelength. 

The problems of the theory of diffraction consists in determining, for given positions and 
shapes of the objects (and locations of the light sources), the distribution of the light, that is, 
the electromagnetic field over all space. The exact solution of this problem is possible only 
through solution of the wave equation with suitable boundary conditions at the surface of 
the body, these conditions being determined also by the optical properties of the material. 
Such a solution usually presents great mathematical difficulties. 

However, there is an approximate method which for many cases is a satisfactory solution 
of the problem of the distributior. of light near the boundary between light and shadow. This 
method is applicable to cases of small deviation from geometrical optics, i.e. when firstly, 
the dimensions of all bodies are large compared with the wavelength (this requirement 
applies both to the dimensions of screens and apertures and also to the distances from the 
bodies to the points of emission and observation of the light); and secondly when there are 
only small deviations of the light from the directions of the rays given by geometrical optics. 

Let us consider a screen with an aperture through which the light passes from given 
sources. Figure 9 shows the screen in profile (the heavy line); the light travels from left to 
right. We denote by u some one of the components of E or H. Here we shall understand u 
to mean a function only of the coordinates, i.e. without the factor e“ determining the time 
dependence. Our problem is to determine the light intensity, that is, the field u, at any point 
of observation P beyond the screen. For an approximate solution of this problem in cases 
where the deviations from geometrical optics are small, we may assume that at the points of 
the aperture the field is the same as it would have been in the absence of the screen. In other 
words, the values of the field here are those which follow directly from geometrical optics. 
At all points immediately behind the screen, the field can be set equal to zero. In this the 
properties of the screen (i.e. of the screen material) obviously play no part. It is also obvious 
that in the cases we are considering, what is important for the diffraction is only the shape 
of the edge of the aperture, while the shape of the opaque screen is unimportant. 


—— 


‘ 
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Fic. 9. 


We introduce some surface which covers the aperture in the screen and is bounded by its 
edges (a profile of such a surface is shown in Fig. 9 as a dashed line). We break up this 
surface into sections with area df, whose dimensions are small compared with the size of the 
aperture, but large compared with the wavelength of the light. We can then consider each of 
these sections through which the light passes as if it were itself a source of light waves 
spreading out on all sides from this section. We shall consider the field at the point P to be 
the result of superposition of the fields produced by all the sections df of the surface 
covering the aperture. (This is called Huygens’ principle.) _ aid 
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The field produced at the point P by the section df is obviously proportional to the value 
u of the field at the section df itself (we recall that the field at df is assumed to be the same 
as it would have been in the absence of the screen). In addition, it is proportional to the 
projection df, of the area df on the plane perpendicular to the direction n of the ray coming 
from the light source to df. This follows from the fact that no matter what shape the element 
df has, the same rays will pass through it provided its projection df, remain fixed, and 
therefore its effect on the field at P will be the same. 

Thus the field produced at the point P by the section df is proportional to u df,,. Furthermore, 
we must still take into account the change in the amplitude and phase of the wave during its 
propagation from df to P. The law of this change is determined by formula (54.3). Therefore 
u df, must be muitiplied by (1/R)e'“*® (where R is the.distance from df to P, and k is the 
absolute value of the wave vector of the light), and we find that the required field is 


ikR 
au Rtn 5 


where a is an as yet unknown constant. The field at the point P, being the result of the 
addition of the fields produced by all the elements df, 1s consequently equal to 


gikR 
up, =a up Fn» (52.1) 


where the integral extends over the surface bounded by the edge of the aperture. In the 
approximation we are considering, this integral cannot, of course, depend on the form of this 
surface. Formula (59.1!) is, obviously, applicable not only to diffraction by an aperture in a 
screen, but also to diffraction by a screen around which the light passes freely. In that case 
the surface of integration in (59.1) extends on all sides from the edge of the screen. 

To determine the constant a, we consider a plane wave propagating along the X axis; the 
wave surfaces are parallel to the plane YZ. Let u be the value of the field in the YZ plane. 
Then at the point P, which we choose on the X axis, the field is equal to u, = ue" On the 
other hand, the field at the point P can be determined starting from formula (59.1), choosing 
as surface of integration, for example, the YZ plane. In doing this, because of the smaliness 
of the angle of diffraction, only those points of the YZ plane are important in the integral 
which lie close to the mee t.e. the points for which y, z << x (x is the coordinate of the 
point P). Then — Pay pe, 


abt 


2 ee 
a 
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and (59.1) gives 


—1e O92 


where u is a constant \the field in the YZ plane); in the factor 1/R, we can put R ~ x = const. 
By the substitution » = Ej2xlk these two integrals can be transformed to the integral 


+00 


lice dé = [ 0s Gr-dé+i | sin €* dé = ioe = 8) 
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and we get ‘ 
& oh iy =< = mn 
= p = aue™——. Je heros ee | Cc 
On the other hand, ke = ue ae, consequently 
ciacumiins 
i 


Substituting in (59.1), we obtain the solution to our — in the form 
——— 
uy =| ae a ae (59.2) 
2niR eo | ; 

In deriving formula (59.2), the light source was assumed to be essentiaily a point, and the 
light was assumed to be strictly monochromatic. The case of a real, extended source, which 
emits non-monochromatic light, does not, however, require special treatment. Because of 
the complete independence (incoherence) of the light emitted by different points of the 
source, and the incoherence of the different spectral components of the emitted light, the 
total diffraction pattern is simply the sum of the intensity distributions obtained from the 
diffraction of the independent components of the light. 

Let us apply formula (59.2) to the solution of the problem of the change in phase of a ray 
on passing through its point of tangency to the caustic (see the end of § 54). We choose as 
our surface of integration in (59.2) any wave surface, and determine the field u, at a point 
P, lying on some given ray at a distance x from its point of intersection with the wave surface 
we have chosen (we choose this point as coordinate origin O, and as YZ plane the plane 
tangent to the wave surface at the point O). In the integration of (59.2) only a small area of 
the wave surface in the neighbourhood of O is important. If the XY and XZ planes are chosen 
to coincide with the principal planes of curvature of the wave surface at the point O, then 


near this point the equation of the surface is eee 
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where R, and R, are the radii of curvature. The distance R from the point on the wave surface 
with coordinates X, y, z, to the point P with coordinates x, 0, 0, is 


2 
a 2 | levees Zacel oat 
R= (4 —X)* + y” +27 ex+ (4 x) +5(3 iz): 
On the wave surface, the field u can be considered constant; the same applies to the factor 


1/R. Since we are interested only in changes in the place of the wave, we drop coefficients 
and write simply 


nei) : ) +00 2 
; ikx prezei(al Se peed tk 
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The centres of curvature of the wave surface lie on the ray we are considering, at the 
points x = R; and x = R»; these are the points where the ray is tangent to the caustic. Suppose 
Ry < R,. For x < Ry, the coefficients of i in the exponentials appearing in the two integrands 
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are positive, and each of these integrals is proportional to (1 + /). Therefore on the part of 
the ray before its first tangency to the caustic, we have u, ~ e' For R, < x < Rj, that is, on 
the segment of the ray between its two points of tangency, the integral over y is proportional 
to | + i, but the integral over z is proportional to 1 — i, so that their product does not contain 
i. Thus we have here u, ~—ie™ = e““*~(”, that is, as the ray passes in the neighbourhood 
of the first caustic, its phase undergoes an additional change of —7/2. Finally, for x > R,, we 
have u, ~— e* = e"*-™) that is, on passing in the neighbourhood of the second caustic, the 


p 
phase once more changes by — 7/2. 


PROBLEM 


Determine the distribution of the light intensity in the neighbourhood of the point where the ray is tangent 
to the caustic. 


Solution: To solve the problem, we use formula (59.2), taking the integral in it over any wave surface 
which is sufficiently far from the point of tangency of the ray to the caustic. In Fig. 10, ab is a section of 
this wave surface, and a’b’ is a section of the caustic; a’b’ is the evolute of the curve ab. We are interested 
in the intensity distribution in the neighbourhood of the point O where the ray QO 1s tangent to the caustic; 
we assume the length D of the segment QO of the ray to be large. We denote by x the distance from the point 
O along the normal to the caustic, and assume positive values x for points on the normal in the direction of 
the centre of curvature. 


Fic. 10. 


The integrand in (59.2) is a function of the distance R from the arbitrary point Q’ on the wave surface to 
the point P. From a well-known property of the evolute, the sum of the length of the segment Q’O’ of the 
tangent at the point O’ and the length of the arc OO’ is equal to the length QO of the tangent at the point 
O. For points O and O’ which are near to each other we have OO’ = 60 (@ is the radius of curvature of the 
caustic at the point O). Therefore the length Q’O’ = D — 6@. The distance Q’O (along a straight line) is 
approximately (the angle @ is assumed to be small) 


3 

0'0 = 0'0'+ @ sinO=D- 00 + @ sind=D-e% 

Finally, the distance R = Q’P is equal to R = Q’O — x sin 0 = O’O — x8, that is, 
R=D-x0-+t00°. 


Substituting this expression in (59.2), we obtain 


+00 
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(the slowly varying factor 1/D in the integrand is unimportant compared with the exponential factor, so we 
assume it constant). Introducing the new integration variable & = (k@/2)'? 6, we get 


13 
2k? 
uy 4 of (2) | : 
where (ft) is the Airy function. 
For the intensity /~ | Uy I, we write: 


(concerning the choice of the constant factor, cf, below). 
For large positive values of x, we have from this the asymptotic formula 


that is, the intensity drops exponentially (shadow region). For large negative values of x, we have 


DA wees se (—x) 2 [2k? r 
1 = —— sin? { ———__| —_ + 5}, 
f-x | 3 p 4 


that is, the intensity oscillates rapidly; its average value over these oscillations is 


A 
al =X 
From this meaning of the constant A is clear—it is the intensity far from the caustic which would be 
obtained from geometrical optics neglecting diffraction effects. 


T= 


+ The Airy function ®(r) is defined as 


M(t) = | cos fen($ + a |i . (1) 


(see Quantum Mechanics, Mathematical ia § b). For large positive values of the argument, the 
asymptotic expression for P(f) is 


O) = SF exp (- 3m} | (2) 


that is, M(t) goes exponentially to zero. For - negative values of t, the function ®(1) oscillates with 
decreasing amplitude according to the law: 


ee ya 
M(t) Se a sin{ 3 ty* + al (3) 
The Airy function is related to the MacDonald function (modified Hankel function) of order t/3: 


M(t) = 4 30 Ki,Gt*? ): (4) 


Formula (2) corresponds to the asymptotic expansion of K,({1): 


Kv(t) = {Ze"- 
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The function ®(f) attains its largest value, 0.949, for t = —1.02; correspondingly, the maximum intensity 
is reached at x(2k7/0)"3 = — 1.02, where 


1 = 2.03 Ak'?97'”, 


At the point where the ray is tangent to the caustic (x = 0), we have / = 0.89 Ak? @ [since ®(0) = 0.629]. 
Thus near the caustic the intensity is proportional to k'”?, that is, to A "3 (A is the wavelength). For 
A — 0, the intensity goes to infinity, as it should (see § 54). 


§ 60. Fresnel diffraction 


If the light source and the point P at which we determine the intensity of the light are 
located at finite distances from the screen, then in determining the intensity at the point P, 
only those points are important which lie in a small region of the wave surface over which 
we integrate in (59.2)—the region which lies near the line joining the source and the point 
P. In fact, since the deviations from geometrical optics are small, the intensity of the light 
arriving at P from various points of the wave surface decreases very rapidly as we move 
away from this line. Diffraction phenomena in which only a small portion of the wave 
surface plays a role are called Fresnel diffraction phenomena. 

Let us consider the Fresnel diffraction by a screen. From what we have just said, for a 
given point P only a small region at the edge of the screen is important for this diffraction. 
But over sufficiently small regions, the edge of the screen can always be considered to be 
a straight line. We shall therefore, from now on, understand the edge of the screen to mean 
just such a small straight line segment. 

We choose as the XY plane a plane passing through the light source Q (Fig. 11) and 
through the line of the edge of the screen. Perpendicular to this, we choose the plane XZ so 
that it passes through the point Q and the point of observation P, at which we try to 
determine the light intensity. Finally, we choose the origin of coordinates O on the line of 
the edge of the screen, after which the positions of all three axes are completely determined. 


Fic. 11. 


Let the distance from the light source Q to the origin be D,. We denote the x-coordinate 
of the point of observation P by D,, and its z-coordinate, i.e. its distance from the XY plane, 
by d. According to geometrical optics, the light should pass only through points lying above 
the XY plane; the region below the XY plane is the region which according to geometrical 
optics should be in shadow (region of geometrical shadow). 

We now determine the distribution of light intensity on the screen near the edge of the 
geometrical shadow, i.e. for values of d small compared with D, and D,. A negative d means 
that the point P is located within the geometrical shadow. 

As the surface of integration in (59.2) we choose the half-plane passing through the line 
of the edge of the screen and perpendicular to the XY plane. The coordinates x and y of points 
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on this surface are related by the equation x = y tan @ (ais the angle between the line of the 
edge of the screen and the Y axis), and the z-coordinate is positive. The field of the wave 
produced by the source Q, at the distance 7 from it, is proportional to the factor ett 
Therefore the field u on the surface of integration is proportional to 


u~ exp {ik,| y? +z* +(D, + ytana@)’}. 
In the integral (59.2) we must now substitute for R, 
R=y? +(z-d)* +(D, -ytana)’. 


The slowly varying factors in the integrand are unimportant compared with the exponential. 
Therefore we may consider 1/R constant, and write dy dz in place of df,. We then find that 
the field at the point P is 


+00 00 


Uy ~ | [ ex {ik,|(D, + ytan a)? + y? +27 


—oo (} 


+,[(D, ~ ytan aw)? +(z—d)? +y?)} dy dz. (60.1) 


As we have already said, the light passing through the point P comes mainly from points 
of the plane of integration which are in the neighbourhood of O. Therefore in the integral 
(60.1) only values of y and z which are small (compared with D, and D,) are important. For 
this reason we can write 


: y? #12" 
ney +ytana)? +y?+z7=D,+ sp + yiana, 
q 
: -_ — dy? 2 
{, —ytana)? +(z-d)? +y?= eS 
p 


We substitute this in (60.1). Since we are interested only in the field as a function of the 
distance d, the constant factor exp {ik(D, + D,)} can be omitted; the integral over y also 
gives an expression not containing d, so we omit it also. We then find 


Uy ~ | exp {ah z+ ap, @ - ay hac 
rf 


This expression can also be written in the form 


2 
Dish Lae, cate | poet 
: a2 f ne : D, } #| 
uy, ~ exp Pps. Day | exp cis ge dz. (60.2) 
0 D, 


rx) 


The light intensity is determined by the square of the field, that is, by the square modulus 
lu, Therefore, when calculating the intensity, the factor standing in front of the integral is 
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irrelevant, since wken multiplied by the complex conjugate expression it gives unity. An 
obvious substitution reduces the integral to 


co 


uy ~ | evan, (60.3) 
where 
kD, 


Thus, the intensity / at the point P is : 


2) 


2 
°° 2 
r= |[E feman| =2{(co +4) +(sw2r~5) |, os 


where 


fi a 
C@ic {2 | cos 7? dn, S(z)= 1 J sin n? dn 
0 0 


are called the Fresnel integrals. Formula (60.5) solves our problem of determining the light 
intensity as a function of d. The quantity /g is the intensity in the illuminated region at points 
not too near the edge of the shadow; more precisely, at those points with w >> 1 (C(°) = 
S(cc) = 4 in the limit w > -). 

The region of geometrical shadow corresponds to negative w. It is easy to find the asymptotic 
form of the function /(w) for large negative values of w. To do this we proceed as follows. 
Integrating by parts, we have 


f ina eet iw? desl in? 2 
Je Seg: 7 a 


lwl Iw! 


Integrating by parts once more on the right side of the equation and repeating this process, 
we obtain an expansion in powers of 1/lwl: 


re ee . 
fe dn=e | aioe xa (60.6) 


Iwi 


Although an infinite series of this type does not converge, nevertheless, because the sucessive 
terms decrease very rapidly for large values of |wl, the first term already gives a good 
representation of the function on the left for sufficiently large |wl (such a series is said to be 
asymptotic). Thus, for the intensity /(w), (60.5), we obtain the following asymptotic formula, 
valid for large negative values of w: 


_ _ to 
~ Agtw?* 


[ (60.7) 
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We see that in the region of geometric shadow, far from its edge, the intensity goes to zero 
as the inverse square of the distance from the edge of the shadow. 
We now consider positive values of w, that is, the region above the XY plane. We write 


J edn = } e™ dn - | ei dn = (1+ »|% ? | edn. 


For sufficiently large w, we can use an asymptotic representation for the integral standing on 
the right side of the equation, and we have 


il in? dn= = (1+ i) =r sem (60.8) 
Substituting this expression in (60.5), we obtain 
- sin{ a x) 
T=I)}1+ t—- ; (60.9) 


Thus in the illuminated region, far from the edge of the shadow, the intensity has an infinite 
sequence of maxima and minima, so that the ratio //Jy oscillates on both sides of unity. With 
increasing w, the amplitude of these oscillations decreases inversely with the distance from 
the edge of the geometric shadow, and the positions of the maxima and minima steadily 
approach one another. 

For small w, the function /(w) has qualitatively this same character (Fig. 12). In the region 
of the geometric shadow, the intensity decreases monotonically as we move away from the 
boundary of the shadow. (On the boundary itself, //Ip = +.) For positive w, the intensity has 
alternating maxima and minima. At the first (largest) maximum, //Ip = 1.37. 


Wo 


Illuminated 
region 


Geometrical 
shadow 
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§ 61. Fraunhofer diffraction 


Of special interest for physical applications are those diffraction phenomena which occur 
when a plane parallel bundle of rays is incident on a screen. As a result of the diffraction, 
the beam ceases to be parallel, and there is light propagation along directions other than the 
initial one. Let us consider the problem of determining the distribution over direction of the 
intensity of the diffracted light at large distances beyond the screen (this formulation of the 
problem corresponds to Fraunhofer diffraction). Here we shall again restrict ourselves to 
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the case of small deviations from geometrical optics, i.e. we shall assume that the angies of 
deviation of the rays from the initial direction (the diffraction angles) are small. 

This problem can be solved by starting from the general formula (59.2) and passing to the 
limit where the light source and the point of observation are at infinite distances frony the 
screen. A characteristic feature of the case we are considering is that, in the integral which 
determines the intensity of the diffracted light, the whole wave surface over which the 
integral is taken is important (in contrast to the case of Fresnel diffraction, where only the 
portions of the wave surface near the edge of the screens are important).t 

However, it is simpler to treat this problem anew, without recourse to the general formula 
(59.2). 

Let us denote by up the field which would exist beyond the screens if geometrical optics 
were rigorously valid. This field is a plane wave, but 1s cross-section has certain regions 
(corresponding to the “shadows” of opaque screens) in which the field is zero. We denote by 
S the part of the plane cross-section on which the field ug is different from zero; since each 
such plane is a wave surface of the plane wave, uo = const over the whole surface S. 

Actually, however, a wave with a limited cross-sectional area cannot be strictly plane (see 
§ 58). In its spatial Fourier expansion there appear components with wave vectors having 
different directions, and this is precisely the origin of the diffraction. 

Let us expand the field up into a two-dimensional Fourier integral with respect to the 
coordinates y, z in the plane of the transverse cross-section of the wave. For the Fourier 
components, we have: 


ae 


| y= | moe "dy de, (61.1) 


where the vectors q are constant vectors in the y, z plane; the integration actually extends 
only over that portion S of the y, z plane on which ug is different from zero. If k is the wave 
vector of the incident wave, the field component uge'4" gives the wave vector k’ = k + q. 
Thus the vector q = k’ — k determines the change in the wave vector of the light in the 
diffraction. Since the absolute values k = k’ = a/c, the small diffraction angles @,, 6, in the 
xy- and xz-planes are related to the components of the vector g by the equations 


ay = 2 0,,. "GO, | (61.2) 

For smal] deviations from geometrical optics, the components in the expansion of the field 
ug can be assumed to be identical with the components of the actual field of the diffracted 
light, so that formula (61.1) solves our problem. 


¢ The criteria for Fresnel and Fraunhofer diffraction are easily found by returning to formula (60.2) and 
applying it, for example, to a slit of width a (instead of to the edge of an isolated screen). The integration 
over z in (60.2) should then be taken between the limits from 0 to a. Fresnel diffraction corresponds to the 
case when the term containing z” in the exponent of the integrand is important, and the upper limit of the 
integral can be replaced by oe. For this to be the case, we must have 


ka +h) >> 1. 
D, *D, 


On the other hand, if this inequality is reversed, the term in z* can be dropped; this corresponds to the case 
of Fraunhofer diffraction. 
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The intensity distribution of the diffracted light is given by the square ul? as a function 
of the vector q. The quantitative connection with the intensity of the incident light is 


established by the formula 
dqydq, 
Ja ceil: \J lu, i? —— ae — (ole 


[compare (49.8)]. From this we see e that the relative intensity diffracted into the solid angle 


do = d@, d@, is given by ——— iz - ( weit ae 
Bia oF 
alee ee 4 
= , erate iia (#5) = | do. (61.4) 
Lo ug (2) 2m Mo 


: 
Let us consider the Fraunhofer diffraction from two screens ails are “complementary”: 

the first screen has holes where the second is opaque and conversely. We denote by u‘!) and 
u”) the field of the light diffracted by these screens (when the same light is incident in both 
cases). Since ua” and ua are expressed by integrals (61.1) taken over the surfaces of the 
apertures in the screens, and since the apertures in the two screens complement one another 
to give the whole plane, the sum uy” + uq” is the Fourier component of the field obtained 
in the absence of the screens, i.e. it is simply the incident light. But the incident light is a 
rigorously plane wave with definite direction of One so that ae + Ug” = = 0 for ali 
nonzero values of q. Thus we have u,‘!’ = ) or for the corresponding intensities, 


bit ala, ~ for q #0. (61.5) 


This means  that_ complementary screens give the same distribution of intensity of the 
diffracted light (this is called Babinet ’s principle). 

We call attention here to one interesting consequence of the Babinet principle. Let us 
consider a black body, i.e. one which absorbs completely all the light falling on it. According 
to geometrical optics, when such a body is illuminated, there is produced behind it a region 
of geometrical shadow, whose cross-sectional area is equal to the area of the body in the 
direction perpendicular to the direction of incidence of the light. However, the presence of 
diffraction causes the light passing by the body to be partially deflected from its initial 
direction. As a result, at large distances behind the body there will not be complete shadow 
but, in addition to the light propagating in the original direction, there will also be a certain 
amount of light propagating at small angles to the original direction. It is easy to determine 
the intensity of this scattered light. To do this, we point out that according to Babinet’s 
principle, the amount of light deviated because of diffraction by the body under consideration 
is equal to the amount of light which would be deviated by diffraction from an aperture cut 
in an opaque screen, the shape and size of the aperture being the same as that of the 
transverse section of the body. But in Fraunhofer diffraction from an aperture ail the light 
passing through the aperture is deflected. From tnis it follows that the total amount of light 
scattered by a black body is equal to the amount of light falling on its surface and absorbed 


by it. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Calculate the Fraunhofer diffraction of a plane wave normally incident on an infinite slit (of width 2a) 
with parallel sides cut in an opaque screen. 
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Solution: We choose the plane of the slit as the yz plane, with the z axis along the slit (Fig. 13 shows a 
section of the screen), For normally incident light, the plane of the slit is one of the wave surfaces, and we 
choose it as the surface of integration in (61.1). Since the slit is infinitely long, the light is deflected only 
in the xy plane [since the integral (61.1)] becomes zero for g, # 0}. 


Therefore the field should be expanded only in the y coordinate: 


Ug = Uo J e'Mdy = oe sin qa. 


-—a 


The intensity of the diffracted light in the angular range d@ is 


Ug 


uo 


var = fo (Mal 44 _ to sin?ka@ 
7 2x mak =? 


2a qd, 


where k = w/c, and J is the total intensity of the light incident on the slit. 

di/d@ as a function of diffraction angle has the form shown in Fig. 14. As @ increases toward either side 
from @ = 0, the intensity goes through a series of maxima with rapidly decreasing height. The successive 
maxima are separated by minima at the points 8 = nz/ka (where n is an integer); at the minirna, the intensity 
falls to zero. 


Fic. 14. 
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2. Calculate the Fraunhofer diffraction by a diffraction grating—a plane screen in which are cut a series 
of identical parallel slits (the width of the slits is 2a, the width of opaque screen between neighbouring slits 
is 2b, and the number of slits is N). 


Solution: We choose the plane of the grating as the yz plane, with the z axis parallel to the slits. 
Diffraction occurs only in the xy plane, and integration of (61.1) gives: 
Nols _ p72iNgd 
ek, x ena it =e 
where d = a + b, and uj is the result of the integration over a single slit. Using the results of problem 1, 
we get: 


a= 104 sin Nqd \* ( sin qa my, _ Ip (sin Nk@d : sin*ka® ig 
~ Nw \ sin qd ga ~ Naak\ sin k@d Q? 


(Jp is the total intensity of the light passing through all the slits). 

For the case of a large number of slits (NV — °°), this formula can be written in another form. For values 
q = mn/d, where n is an integer, d//dg has a maximum; near such a maximum (i.e. for qd = nz + €, with € 
small) 


. 2: 3 
sin ga ) sin* Né 
dl=Ipa ——— dq. aS 
: ( qa nNe? 4 a ys 
But for N > ©, we have the formulat 


, sin? 
jim or = 5. 


We therefore have, in-the neighbourhood of each maximum: 


at= 194 


i.e., in the limit the widths of the maxima are infinitely narrow and the total light intensity in the n’th 
maximum is 


sin ga 


2 
6(€) dé, 


(n) 2 j, — d sin?(nma/d) ve 


I 2 


na n 
3. Find the distribution of intensity over direction for the diffraction of light which is incident normal to 
the plane of a circular aperture of radius a. 


Solution: We introduce cylindrical coordinates z, r, @ with the z axis passing through the centre of the 
aperture and perpendicular to its plane. It is obvious that the diffraction is symmetric about the z axis, so 
that the vector q has only a radial component g, = g = k9. Measuring the angle ¢ from the direction q, and 
integrating in (61.1) over the plane of the aperture, we find: 


+ For x # 0 the function on the left side of the equation is zero, while according to a well-known formula 
of the theory of Fourier series, 


sin zt 


jim| 1 t 108 ) ds (oO, 


From this we see that the properties of this function actually coincide with those of the 6-function (see the 
footnote on p. 74). 
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aq 2% a 

Uy = Uo | | e~i9'°08* rdgdr = 2nug | Jo(qr)rdr, 
0 0 0 


where Jo is the zero’th order Bessel function. Using the well-known formula 


| Jo(qr)rdr = G1: 
0 


we then have 


uga 
Uy = an Jy(aq), 


§ 61 


and according to (61.4) we obtain for the intensity of the light diffracted into the element of solid angle do: 


J2 
dl=Ip J, GED 


m0? 


> 


where Jp is the total intensity of the light incident on the aperture. 


CHAPTER 8 


THE FIELD OF MOVING CHARGES 


§ 62. The retarded potentials 


In Chapter 5 we studied the constant field, produced by charges at rest, and in Chapter 6, 
the variable field in the absence of charges. Now we take up the study of varying fields in 
the presence of arbitrarily moving charges. 

We derive equations determining the potentials for arbitrarily moving charges. This derivation 
is most conveniently done in four-dimensional form, repeating the derivation at the end of 
§ 46, with the one change that we use the second pair of Maxwell equations in the form 
(30.2) 


The same right-hand side also appears in (46.8), and after imposing the Lorentz condition 


GA =0, ie. LBs aiva=o, (62.1) 
ox' ot 
on the potentials, we get 
2 Ai ' 
QA’ _ AR ji. (62.2) 


Ox,ax*  c 


This is the equation which determines the potentials of an arbitrary electromagnetic field. 
In three-dimensional form it is written as two equations, for A and for @: 


1 za ry: 
i oem epi p ak (62.3) 
Vas ae =-4n0. (62.4) 


For constant fields, these reduce to the already familiar equations (36.4) and (43.4), and for 
variable fields without charges, to the homogeneous wave equation. 

As we know, the solution of the inhomogeneous linear equations (62.3) and (62.4) can be 
represented as the sum of the solution of these equations without the right-hand side, and a 
particular integral of these equations with the right-hand side. To find the particular solution, 
we divide the whole space into infinitely small regions and determine the field produced by 
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the charges located in one of these volume elements. Because of the linearity of the field 
equations, the actual field will be the sum of the fields produced by all such elements. 

The charge de in a given volume element is, generally speaking, a function of the time. If 
we choose the origin of coordinates in the volume element under consideration, then the 
charge density is @ = de(t) 6(R), where R is the distance from the origin. Thus we must 
solve the equation 


2 
ap- 1 78 _ _ dn det) 5(R). (62.5) 
CuO 
Everywhere, except at the origin, 6(R) = 0, and we have the equation 
2 
yr (62.6) 
Comet 


It is clear that in the case we are considering @ has central symmetry, i.e. dis a function only 
of R. Therefore if we write the Laplace operator in spherical coordinates, (62.6) reduces to 


12 (me 38) 1 Fo. 


— = 


R? OR OR) c? or 
To solve this equation, we make the substitution @ = ¥(R, #)/R. Then, we find for x 
a: 
OR? cc? or? 


But this is the equation of plane waves, whose solution has the form (see § 47): 


x=fit- 2] + flrs =}. 


Since we only want a particular solution of the equation, it is sufficient to choose only one 
of the functions f, and f,. Usually it turns out to be convenient to take f, = 0 (concerning this, 
see below). Then, everywhere except at the origin, @ has the form 


2) 


d=. (62.7) 


So far the function 7 is arbitrary; we now choose it so that we also obtain the correct value 
for the potential at the origin. In other words, we must select 7 so that at the origin equation 
(62.5) is satisfied. This is easily done noting that as R — 0, the potential increases to infinity, 
and therefore its derivatives with respect to the coordinates increase more rapidly than its 
time derivative. Consequently as R — 0, we can, in equation (62.5), neglect the term (1/c”)/ 
(0°¢/ot*) compared with Ag. Then (62.5) goes over into the familiar equation (36.9) leading 
to the Coulomb law. Thus, near the origin, (62.7) must go over into the Coulomb law, from 
which it follows that y(t) = de(t), that is, 
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From this it is easy to get to the solution of equation (62.4) for an aroitrary distribution of 
charges Q(x, y, z, t). To do this, it is sufficient to write de = @dV (dV is the volume element) 
and integrate over the whole space. To this solution of the inhomogeneous equation (62.4) 
we can still add the solution ¢ 9 of the same equation without the right-hand side. Thus, the 
general solution has the form: 


g(r, t) = | £ 0 G ~ =) dV’ + do, (62.8) 


R=r-yr’, dV’ = dx’ dy’ dz’ 
where 
DG, ),2), Ete, y,z); 


R is the distance from the volume element dV to the “field point” at which we determine the ~ 
potential. We shall write this expression briefly as 


ge } a dV + Bo, (62.9) 


where the subscript means that the quantity @ is to be taken at the time t — (R/c), and the 
prime on dV has been omitted. 
Similarly we have for the vector potential: 


=) J-(Ric) 
A= : I = a dV + Ao, (62:10) 


where Ag is the solution of equation (62.3) without the right-hand term. 

The potentials (62.9) and (62.10) (without @9 and Ag) are called the retarded potentials. 

In case the charges are at rest (i.e. density p independent of the time), formula (62.9) goes 
over into the well-known formula (36.8) for the electrostatic field; for the case of stationary 
motion of the charges, formula (62.10), after averaging, goes over into formula (43.5) for 
the vector potential of a constant magnetic field. 

The quantities Ag and @ in (62.9) and (62.10) are to be determined so that the conditions 
of the problem are fulfilled. To do this it is clearly sufficient to impose initial conditions, that 
is, to fix the values of the field at the initial time. However we do not usually have to deal 
with such initial conditions. Instead we are usually given conditions at large distances form 
the system of charges throughout all of time. Thus, we may be told that radiation is incident 
on the system from outside. Corresponding to this, the field which is developed as a result 
of the interaction of this radiation with the system can differ from the external field only by 
the radiation originating from the system. This radiation emitted by the system must, at large 
distances, have the form of waves spreading out from the system, that is, in the direction of 
increasing R. But precisely this condition is satisfied by the retarded potentials. Thus these 
solutions represent the field produced by the system, while @9 and Ag must be set equal to 
the external field acting on the system. 


§ 63. The Lienard—Wiechert potentials 


Let us determine the potentials for the field produced by a charge carrying out an assigned 
motion along a trajectory r = ro(f). 
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According to the formulas for the retarded potentials, the field at the point of observation 
P(x, y, z) at time f is determined by the state of motion of the charge at the earlier time t’, 
for which the time of propagation of the light signal from the point ro(t’), where the charge 
was located, to the field point P just coincides with the difference t — t’. Let R(t) =r — ro(t) 
be the radius vector from the charge e to the point P; like rot) it is a given function of the 
time. Then the time t’ is determined by the equation 


am << - (63.1) 


For each value of ¢ this equation has just one root t’.+ 
In the system of reference in which the particle is at rest at time ¢’, the potential at the 
point of observation at time ¢ is just the Coulomb potential, 
—— A=0O. (63.2) 
0 R(t’)’ 
The expressions for the potentials in an arbitrary reference system can be found directly 


by finding a four-vector which for v = 0 coincides with the expressions just given for @ and 
A. Noting that, according to (63.1), @ in (63.2) can also be written in the form 


ee eee 
= cron 
we find that the required four-vector is: 
i 
Aize—_., 63.3) 
- Ryu* ( ) 


where u‘ is the four-velocity of the charge, R* = [c(t — 1’), r—r’], where x’, y’. 2’, are related 
by the equation (63.1), which in four-dimensional form is 


R,R* = 0. (63.4) 


Now once more transforming to three-dimensional notation, we obtain, for the potentials of 
the field produced by an arbitrarily moving point charge, the following expressions: 


§=———, A= ——_* __. (63.5) 
[R-" a (a-*2) 
é c 
where R is the radius vector, taken from the point where the charge is located to the point 
of observation P, and all the quantities on the right sides of the equations must be evaluated 


at the time t’, determined from (63.1). The potentials of the fieid, in the form (63.5), are 
called the Lienard—Wiechert potentials. 


+ This point is obvious but it can be verified directly. To do this we choose the field point P and the time 
of observation ¢ as the origin O of the four-dimensional coordinate system and construct the light cone 
(§ 2) with its vertex at O. The lower half of the cone, containing the absolute past (with respect to the event 
O), is the geometrical locus of world points such that signals sent from them reach O. The points in which 
this hypersurface intersects the world line of the charge are precisely the roots of (63.1). But since the 
velocity of a particle is always less than the velocity of light, the inclination of its world line relative to the 
time axis is everywhere less than the slope of the light cone. It then follows that the world line of the particle 
can intersect the lower half of the light cone in only one point. 
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To calculate the intensities of the electric and magnetic fields from the formulas 


E= 1A grad 9, H = curl A, 
we must differentiate @ and A with respect to the coordinates x, y, z of the point, and the time 
t of observation. But the formulas (63.5) express the potentials as functions of t’, and only 
through the relation (63.1) as implicit functions of x, y, z, t. Therefore to calculate the 
required derivatives we must first calculate the derivatives of t’. Differentiating the relation 
R(t’) = c(t — t’) with respect to t, we get 


OR OR oat’ Rev’ _ oy: ot’ 

ot ot’ ot R oat 
(The value of OR/ot’ is obtained by differentiating the identity R? = R? and substituting 
OR(t’)/ot’ = — v(t’). The minus sign is present because R is the radius vectar from the charge 
e to the point P, and not the reverse.) 


Thus, 
ot’ 1 
oF ; Be ooo) 
R 
Similarly differentiating the same relation with respect to the coordinates, we find 
Faget ya AOR , R 
grad t’ = — ; grad R(t’) = — : & grad ¢ +z | 
so that 
grad t’ = — a (63.7) 


With the aid of these formulas, there is no difficulty in carrying out the calculation of the 
fields E and H. Omitting the intermediate calculations, we give the final results: 


i / 
z 7 
p= «———o—, (R-<R) + ——*__ rx {(r- ER} xi, (63.8) 
Cc ae 
—n | 
= 4RXE. (63.9) 


Here, v = Ov/ot’; all quantities on the right sides of the equations refer to the time t’. It is 
interesting to note that the magnetic field turns out to be everywhere perpendicular to the 
electric. 

The electric field (63.8) consists of two parts of different type. The first term depends only 
on the velocity of the particle (and not on its acceleration) and varies at large distances like 
1/R*. The second term depends on the acceleration, and for large R it varies like 1/R. Later 
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(§ 66) we shall see that this latter term is related to the electromagnetic waves radiated by 
the particle. 

As for the first term, since it is independent of the acceleration it must correspond to the 
field produced by a uniformly moving charge. In fact, for constant velocity the difference 


Rez a Rv SR —vit= 7’) 


is the distance R, from the charge to the point of observation at precisely the moment of 
observation. It is also easy to show directly that 


R, - Ry v= [RP - L(x, =R, [1-H sin’, 


where 9, is the angle between R, and v. Consequently the first term in (63.8) is identical with 
the expression (38.8). 


PROBLEM 
Derive the Lienard—Wiechert potentials by integrating (62.9)—(62.10). 


Solution: We write formula (62.8) in the form: 


g(r, n= ff 2 a(r", 5 c-t+4Ir- r'i) deav’ 


(and similarly for A(r, ¢)), introducing the additional delta function and thus eliminating the implicit 
arguments in the function @. For a point charge, moving in a trajectory r = ro(t): we have: 


o(r’, D = edr’ — ro(v)]. 


Substituting this expression and integrating over dV’, we get: 


1 
o(r,t) = e| ero kee = Ir — rot) 


The t integration is done using the formula 


O(t-- t’) 


Of F(t)} = FO) 


[where f’ is the root of F(t’) = 0], and gives formula (63.5). 


§ 64. Spectral resolution of the retarded potentials 


The field produced by moving charges can be expanded into monochromatic waves. The 
potentials of the different monochromatic components of the field have the form $,e°™. 
A,e. The charge and current densities of the system of charges producing the field can 
also be expanded in a Fourier series or integral. It is clear that each Fourier component of 
Q and j is responsible for the creation of the corresponding monochromatic component of 
the field. 

In order to express the Fourier components of the field in terms of the Fourier components 
of the charge density and current, we substitute in (62.9) for @ and @ respectively, 6,,e°™, 
and Q,,e' We then obtain 
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“ 2 i(t-2) 
dye! = Ow —p— 4V. 


Factoring e'”! and introducing the absolute value of the wave vector k = ac, we have: 
ikR 
t= | On eV (64.1) 
Similarly, for A, we get 
. | eikR 
i. Oe i jo —R se (64.2) 


We note that formula (64.1) represents a generalization of the solution of the Poisson 
equation to a more general equation of the form 


Abo + ba = — 470 (64.3) 


(obtained from equations (62.4) for @, @ depending on the time through the factor e'). 


If we were dealing with expansion into a Fourier integral, then the Fourier components of 
the charge density would be 


On = I De" dt: 
Substituting this expression in (64.1), we get 
o | | & Korie) ay de. (64.4) 


We must still go over from the continuous distribution of charge density to the point chargés 
whose motion we are actually considering. Thus, if there is just one point charge, we set 


Q = ed[r — ro(t)], 


where ro(f) is the radius vector of the charge, and is a given function of the time. Substituting 
this expression in (64.4) and carrying out the space integration [which reduces to replacing 
r by ro(t)], we get: 


co | a= ei@le+RVe] gy (64.5) 


where now R(r) is the distance from the moving particle to the point of observation. Similarly 
we find for the vector potential: 


a @ f V(t) | iwtt+R(tVe} 
Ag=~ | Ra ° dt, (64.6) 


-- 03 


where v = f(t) is the velocity of the particle. 
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Formulas analogous to (64.5), (64.6) can also be written for the case where the spectral 
resolution of the charge and current densities contains a discrete series of frequencies. Thus, 
for a periodic motion of a point charge (with period T = 277/q@p) the spectral resolution of the 
field contains only frequencies of the form n@, and the corresponding components of the 
vector potential are 


cT 


R\A 


ae 
A= | Fe i ein@olt+R(t ec] gy (64.7) 
0 


(and similarly for @,). In both (64.6) and (64.7) the Fourier components are defined in 
accordance with § 49. 


PROBLEM 


Find the expansion in plane waves of the field of a charge in uniform rectilinear motion. 


Solution: We proceed in similar fashion to that used in § 51. We write the charge density in the form 
OQ = e&Xr — vt), where v is the velocity of the particle. Taking Fourier components of the equation _.¢ = 
—4ne Xr — vt), we find (19), = — 4me et, 

On the other hand, from 


re 


on 
we have 
r 07¢, 
uid} eoentg, ee: 
eo * CP noe 
Thus, 
o” 
a = + kb, = 4c Hee, 


from which, finally 


oe kew)t 


k?- kv su 
e 
From this it follows that the wave with wave vector k has the frequency m= k - v. Similarly, we obtain 
for the vector potential, 


oy = 47e 


-i(k v)t 
Apeine = 


k2 kv) 
uae 


Finally, we have for the fields, 


E, = —1k@ + — Ay = 4x2) og kt 


eee) 
_ Cc 
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§ 65. The Lagrangian to terms of second order 


In ordinary classical mechanics, we can describe a system of particles interacting with 
each other with the aid of a Lagrangian which depends only on the coordinates and velocities 
of these particles (at one and the same time). The possibility of doing this is, in the last 
analysis, dependent on the fact that in mechanics the velocity of propagation of interactions 
is assumed to be infinite. 

We already know that because of the finite velocity of propagation, the field must be 
considered as an independent system with its own “degrees of freedom”. From this it 
follows that if we have a system of interacting particles (charges), then to describe it we 
must consider the system consisting of these particles and the field. Therefore, when we take 
into account the finite velocity of propagation of interactions, it is impossible to describe the 
system of interacting particles rigorously with the aid of a Lagrangian, depending only on 
the coordinates and velocities of the particles and containing no quantities related to the 
internal “degrees of freedom” of the field. 

However, if the velocity v of all the particles is small compared with the velocity of light, 
then the system can be described by a certain approximate Lagrangian. It turns out to be 
possible to introduce a Lagrangian describing the system, not only when all powers of w/c 
are neglected (classical Lagrangian), but also to terms of second order, v-/c*. This last 
remark is related to the fact that the radiation of electromagnetic waves by moving charges 
(and consequently, the appearance of a “self’-field) occurs only in the third approximation 
in v/c (see later, in § 67).t 

As a preliminary, we note that in zero’th approximation, that is, when we completely 
neglect the retardation of the potentials, the Lagrangian for a system of charges has the form 


oe yl ey yet Ld 
DOs hom; — See (65.1) 


(the summation extends over the charges which make up the system). The second term is the 
potential energy of interaction as it would be for charges at rest. 

To get the next approximation, we proceed in the following fashion. The Lagrangian for 
a charge e, in an external field is 


Le ine? es 2.54 a, I (65.2) 


Choosing any one of the charges of the system, we determine the potentials of the field 
produced by all the other charges at the position of the first, and express them in terms of 
the coordinates and velocities of the charges which produce this field (this can be done only 
approximately—for , to terms of order v7/c’, and for A, to terms in v/c). Substituting the 
expressions for the potentials obtained in this way in (65.2), we get the Lagrangian for one 


+ For systems consisting of particles with the same charge-to-mass ratio, the appearance of radiation is 
put off to the fifth approximation in w/c; in such a case there is a Lagrangian to terms of fourth order in 
vic. [See B.M. Barker and R.F. O’Connel, Can. J. Phys. 58, 1659 (1980).] 
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of the charges of the system (for a given motion of the other charges). From this, one can 
then easily find the Lagrangian for the whole system. 
We start from the expressions for the retarded potentials 


0:_ Ric x 1 Ji—Ric 
a AV, a=1| a av. 


If the velocities of all the charges are small compared with the velocity of light, then the 
charge distribution does not change significantly during the time R/c. Therefore we can 
expand /,_ pz), and j,_z/- in series of powers of R/c. For the scalar potential we thus find, to 
terms of second order: 


rf EAR I eaeshZ [row 


(@ without indices is the value of @ at time t; the time differentiations can clearly be taken 
out from under the integral sign). But J @dV is the constant total charge of the system. 
Therefore the second term in our expression is zero, so that 


o-[ % eM +L J RodV. (65.3) 


We can proceed similarly with A. But the expression for the vector potential in terms of 
the current density already contains I/c, and when substituted in the Lagrangian is multiplied 
once more by I/c. Since we are looking for a Lagrangian which is correct only to terms of 
second order, we can limit ourselves to the first term in the expansion of A, that is, 


Beh La 
a-1/ ey ; (65.4) 


(we have substituted j = Ov). 
Let us first assume that there is only a single point charge e. Then we obtain from (65.3) 
and (65.4), 


(65.5) 


where R is the distance from the charge. 
We choose in place of @ and A other potentials ¢’ and A’, making the transformation (see 


§ 18): 
¢’=o- Lz A’ =A + gradf, 


in which we choose for f the function 


Then we gett 


t+ These potentials no longer satisfy the Lorentz condition (62.1), nor the equations (62.3)-(62.4). 
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To calculate A’ we note first of all that V(OR/ort) = (o/ot)VR. The grad operator here means 
differentiation with respect to the coordinates of the field point at which we seek the value 
of A’. Therefore VR is the unit vector n directed from the charge e to the field ‘point, so that 


o’ =<, Ae 


We also write: 


But ‘the derivative -R for a given field point is the velocity v of the charge, and the 
derivative R is easily determined by differentiating R* = R’, that is, by writing 


RR2=R-R=-R-v. 
Thus, 


—-v+n(n-v) 
——— 


Substituting this in the expression for A’, we get finally: 


n= 


pie ,_ eav+(v-n)n) 
ee R a 2cR 

If there are several charges then we must, clearly, sum these expressions over all the charges. 
Substituting these expressions in (65.2), we obtain the Lagrangian L, for the charge e, (for 

a fixed motion of the other charges). In doing this we must also expand the first term in 


(65.2) in powers of v,/c, retaining terms up to the second order. Thus we find: 


Ma Ve mM, V; r &b €a S ep 
~¢@,2 + LX’ —*- [v,:v,+(¥, -Ny)(Vv,'n 
o a a js Rip V2 F Bes [ a b ( a ab )( b a] 
(the summation goes over all the charges except e,; n,, is the unit vector from e, to e,). 
From this, it is no longer difficult to get the Lagrangian for the whole system. It 1s easy 
to convince oneself that this function is not the sum of the L, for all the charges, but has the 
form \ cf , f | 


(65.6) 


L,= + 


an 


aos 
a z a BOG a>b Rab a>b De Res, 


F ; ao 
— AA — f 


v = ys ma Va + »5, Mg Va by aaa ar >a fa€b iv “Wipe WW. 7 Na )(V> : n,»)]. 


— 


(65"7) 


Actually, for each of the charges under a given motion of all the others, this function L goes 
over into L, as given above. The expression (65.7) determines the Lagrangian of a system 
of charges correctly to terms of second order. (It was first obtained by C. G. Darwin, 1922.) 

Finally we find the Hamiltonian of a system of charges in this same approximation. This 
could be done by the general rule for calculating 7 from L; however it is simpler to proceed 
as follows. The second and fourth terms in (65.7) are small corrections to L(65.1). On the 
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other hand, we know from mechanics that for small changes of L and % the additions to 
them are equal in magnitude and opposite in sign (here the variations of L are considered for 
constant coordinates and velocities, while the changes in % refer to constant coordinates and 
momenta).f 

Therefore we can at once write % subtracting from 


2 
HO =D Pe 4 E Kak 
a 2m, a>b Rap 


the second and fourth terms of (65.7), replacing the velocities in them by the first approximation 
V, = p,/m,. Thus, 


2 4 
= Pa & Pa €alb _ 
is 2m, a 8c2m? 2 Ra 


Cals 


— 2 = [Pa Po + (Ba: Bas) (Ps: Das) I. (65.8) 
a>b 2C mam, Rap, 


PROBLEMS 


1. Determine (correctly to terms of second order) the centre of inertia of a system of interacting particles. 


Solution: The problem is solved most simply by using the formula 


py r,+)WrdVv 
2 24+) Wav 
{see (14.6)], where & is the kinetic energy of the particle (including its rest energy), and W is the energy 
density of the field produced by the particles. Since the %, contain the large quantities m,c’, it is sufficient, 
in obtaining the next approximation, to consider only those terms in & and W which do not contain c¢, i.e. 


we need consider only the nonrelativistic kinetic energy of the particles and the energy of the electrostatic 
field. We then have: 


| Weav= | E?rdv 
8x 
= 1 5) 
= J (Vop)*rdV 
Sure, See | ea eee 
82x 2 82 2. 8x y 


the integral over the infinitely distant surface vanishes; the second integral also is transformed into a surface 
integral and vanishes, while we substitute Ag = - 47¢ in the third integral and obtain: 


| wrav= 3 [ por dV=5 Le.9.%o, 


t See Mechanics, § 40. 
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where @, is the potential produced at the point r, by all the charges other than e,.t 
Finally, we get: 


(with a summation over all b except b = a), where 


22 
fa E(myc?s Pay a 


a 2m, a>b Rap 


is the total energy of the system. Thus in this approximation the coordinates of the centre of inertia can 
actually be expressed in terms of quantities referring only to the particles. 


2. Write the Hamiltonian in second approximation for a system of two particles, omitting the motion of 
the system as a whole. 


Solution: We choose a system of reference in which the total momentum of the two particles is zero. 
Expressing the momenta as derivatives of the action, we have 


P; + Po = A/dr, + OS/dr, = 0. 


From this it is clear that in the reference system chosen the action is a function of r = r, — rj, the difference 
of the radius vectors of the two particles. Therefore we have p, = — p; = p, where p = OS/or is the 
momentum of the relative motion of the particles. The Hamiltonian is 


tS ae 1 2 1 1 1 4, CAG? €1€2 
= =~ | — + — —_ — | — + —— oe seer + n 
+ )p Bc? 3 se Er rE [p? +(p-n)’]. 


+ The elimination of the self-field of the particles corresponds to the mass “renormalization” mentioned 
in the footnote on p. 97). 


CHAPTER 9 


RADIATION OF ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 


§ 66. The field of a system of charges at large distances 


We consider the field produced by a system of moving charges at distances large compared 
with the dimensions of the system. 

We choose the origin of coordinates O anywhere in the interior of the system of charges. 
The radius vector from O to the point P, where we determine the field, we denote by Ro, and 
the unit vector in this direction by n. Let the radius vector of the charge element de = @ dV 
be r, and the radius vector from de to the point P be R. Obviously R = Ro - r. 

At large distances from the system of charges, Ry >> r, and we have approximately, 


R=IRo-rl=Ro-r-n. 


We substitute this in formulas (62.9), (62.10) for the retarded potentials. In the denominator 
of the integrands we can neglect r - n compared with Ro. In t — (R/c), however, this is 
generally not possible; whether it is possible to neglect these terms is determined not by the 
relative values of Ro/c and r - (n/c), but by how much the quantities @ and j change during 
the time r - (n/c). Since Ro is constant in the integration and can be taken out from under the 
integral sign, we get for the potentials of the field at large distances from the system of 
charges the expressions: 


Sil 
| Q, m,..2 dV, | (66.1) 


pele 4 
A= oe | jm... 4. (66.2) 


At sufficiently large distances from the system of charges, the field over small regions of 
space can be considered to be a plane wave. For this it is necessary that the distance be large 
compared not only with the dimensions of the system, but also with the wavelength of the 
electromagnetic waves radiated by the system. We refer to this region of space as the wave 
zone of the radiation. 

In a plane wave, the fields E and H are related to each other by (47.4), E = H x n. Since 
H = curl A, it is sufficient for a complete determination of the field in the wave zone to 
calculate only the vector potential. In a plane wave we have H = (/c)A x n [see (47.3)], 
where the dot indicates differentiation with respect to time.t Thus, knowing A, we find H 


+ In the present case, this formula is easily verified also by direct computation of the curl of the 
expression (66.2), and dropping terms in 1/Rj in comparison with terms ~ 1/Rp. 
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and E from the formulas:+ 
=4Axn, =4+(Axn) xn. (66.3) 


We note that the field at large distances is inversely proportional to the first power of the 
distance Ro from the radiating system. We also note that the time ¢ enters into the expressions 
(66.1) to (66.3) always in the combination t — (Ro/c). 

For the radiation produced by a single arbitrarily moving point charge, it turns out to be 
convenient to use the Lienard—Wiechert potentials. At large distances, we can replace the 
radius vector R in formula (63.5) by the constant vector Ro, and in the condition (63.1) 
determining t’, we must set R = Rp — rp - n(Fo(2) is the radius vector of the charge). Thus, 


ev(t’) 


An= ay gas AY (66.4) 
om ( ti aor) 
c 
where t’ is determined from the equality 
(mel) og See, (66.5) 
c c 


The radiated electromagnetic waves carry off energy. The energy flux is given by the 
Poynting vector which, for a plane wave, is 


=" ——— ail 

vas 4n 
The intensity d/ of radiation into the element of solid angle do is defined as the amount of 
energy passing in unit time through the element df = Rjdo of the spherical surface with 
centre at the origin and radius Ro. This quantity is clearly equal to the energy flux density 
S multiplied by df, i.e. 

me 

al =e re Rj do. (66.6) 

Since the field H is inversely proportional to Ro, we see that the amount of energy radiated 
by the system in unit time into the element of solid angle do is the same for all distances (if 
the values of t — (Ro/c) are the same for them). This is, of course, as it should be, since the 
energy radiated from the system spreads out with velocity c into the surrounding space, not 
accumulating or disappearing anywhere. 

We derive the formulas for the spectral resolution of the field of the waves radiated by the 
system. These formulas can be obtained directly from those in § 64. Substituting in (64.2) 
R= R,)-r-n (in which we can set R = Rp in the denominator of the integrand), we get for 
the Fourier components of the vector potential: 

= | jge"® dV 66.7 
o- CR, f Joe (66.7) 

+ The formula E = — (1/c)A [see (47.3)] is here not applicable to the potentials @, A, since they do not 
satisfy the same auxiliary condition as was imposed on them in § 47. 

+ In formula (63.8) for the electric field, the present approximation corresponds to dropping the first term 
in comparison with the second. 
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(where k = kn). The components H,, and E,, are determined using formula (66.3). Substituting 
in it for H, E, A, respectively, H,e"”, E,e', Awe ‘, and then dividing by e'™, we find 


Heo Ey = (kx Ay) xk. (66.8) 


When speaking of the spectral distribution of the intensity of radiation, we must distinguish 
between expansions in Fourier series and Fourier integrals. We deal with the expansion into 
a Fourier integral in the case of the radiation accompanying the collision of charged particles. 
In this case the quantity of interest is the total amount of energy radiated during the time of 
the collision (and correspondingly lost by the colliding particles). Suppose d j,q 1s the 
energy radiated into the element of solid angle do in the form of waves with frequencies in 
the interval dw. According to the general formula (49.8), the part of the total radiation lying 
in the frequency interval d@/2z is obtained from the usual formula for the intensity by 
replacing the square of the field by the square modulus of its Fourier component and 
multiplying by 2. Therefore we have in place of (66.6): 


dhe = 5 IH? Rido go (66.9) 

If the charges carry out a periodic motion, then the radiation field must be expanded in a 
Founer series. According to the general formula (49.4) the intensities of the various components 
of the Fourier resolution are obtained from the usual formula for the intensity by replacing 
the field by the Fourier components and then multiplying by two. Thus the intensity of the 
radiation into the element of solid angle do, with frequency @ = n@p) equals 


dl, = oF IH)? Redo. (66.10) 


Finally, we give the formulas for determining the Fourier components of the radiation 
field directly from the given motion of the radiating charges. For the Fourier integral expansion, 
we have: i 


jo= | fea 
Substituting this in (66.7) and changing from the continuous distribution of currents to a 


point charge moving along a trajectory rp = ro(t) (see § 64), we obtain: 


+00 


| ev(t)eilor-kro(] gy - (66.11) 


—0o 


‘. eikRo 
2 cRo 


Since v = dro/dt, v dt = dro and this formula can also be written in the form of a line integral 
taken along the trajectory of the charge: 


eikRo 


Ag=e cRo 


J ei(at—k-ro) dy, (66.12) 


According to (66.8), the Fourier components of the magnetic field have the form: 
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«ay 2 iki 
H, =e ——— J 2 nx dry: (66.13) 
c Ro 
If the charge carries out a periodic motion in a closed trajectory, then the field must be 
expanded in a Fourier series. The components of the Fourier series expansion are obtained 
by replacing the integration over all times in formulas (66.11) to (66.13) by an average over 
the period T of the motion (see § 49). For the Fourier component of the magnetic field with 
frequency @ = n@ = n(27/T), we have 


: T 
2 mine '*Ro 
H,, =e —oS | eiln@ot—k-ro(t)] x v(t) dt 
CoOL Ro 
2rine**o ' 
a f el(n@ot-k-70) n > dry (66.14) 
Con Ro - 


In the second integral, the integration goes over the closed orbit of the particle. 


PROBLEM 


Find the four-dimensional expression for the spectral resolution of the four-momentum radiated by a 
charge moving along a given trajectory. 


Solution: Substituting (66.8) in (66.9), and using the fact that, because of the condition (62.1), ko, = 
k - A,, we find: 


d ogy = = (k71A gl? — Ik - Ag l2) R2 do 22 


20 22 
a ck? ay 42_ 1 12) R2 gp d@ a= GK 4 APR? dy 22 
= S— (Ag! - Wl?) RB do S@ = - S— AigAZ RG do $2. 


Representing the four-potential A;,, in a form analogous to (66.12), we get: 


22 


d¥,, = - <= , 4" do dk, 


4n? 
where 7' denotes the four-vector 


zi= | exp (— ik,x') dx! 


and the integration is performed along the world line of the trajectory of the particle. Finally, changing to 
four-dimensional notation [including the four-dimensional “volume element” in k-space, as in (10.1a)], we 
find for the radiated four-momentum: 


ek 


dP! = 
2n7c 


it? Ok k™) d*k. 


§ 67. Dipole radiation 


The time r - (n/c) in the integrands of the expressions (66.1) and (66.2) for the retarded 
potentials can be neglected in cases where the distribution of charge changes little during 
this time. It is easy to find the conditions for satisfying this requirement. Let T denote the 
order of magnitude of the time during which the distribution of the charges in the system 
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changes significantly. The radiation of the system will obviously contain periods of order T 
(i.e. frequencies of order 1/T). We further denote by a the order of magnitude of the dimensions 
of the system. Then the time r - (n/c) ~ a/c. In order that the distribution of the charges in 
the system shall not undergo a significant change during this time, it is necessary that a/c << T. 
But cT is just the wavelength A of the radiation. Thus the condition a << cT can be written 
in the form 


a<< A, (67.1) 


that is, the dimensions of the system must be small compared with the radiated wavelength. 
We note that this same condition (67.1) can also be obtained from (66.7). In the integrand, 
r goes through values in an interval of the order of the dimensions of the system, since 
outside the system j is zero. Therefore the exponent /k - r is small, and can be neglected for 
those waves in which ka << 1, which is equivalent to (67.1). 
This condition can be written in still another form by noting that T ~ a/v, so that A ~ ca/v, 
if vis of the order of magnitude of the velocities of the charges. From a << A, we then find 


V<<c, (67.2) 


that is, the velocities of the charges must be small compared with the velocity of light. 
We shall assume that this condition is fulfilled, and take up the study of the radiation at 
distances from the radiating system large compared with the wavelength (and consequently, 
in any case, large compared with the dimensions of the system). As was pointed out in § 66, 
at such distances the field can be considered as a plane wave, and therefore in determining 
the field it is sufficient to calculate only the vector potential. 
The vector potential (66.2) of the field now has the form 


ee 
PER; | jv dv, (67.3) 


where the time t’ = t- (Ro/c) now no longer depends on the variable of integration. Substituting 
j = Ov, we rewrite (67.3) in the form 


ee hay 
A= CR, (Zev) 


(the summation goes over all the charges of the system; for brevity, we omit the index t’/— 
all quantities on the right side of the equation refer to time t’). But 


= a eee 
Lev=—Ler=d, 


where d is the dipole moment of the system. Thus, 


a= 

= ae (67.4) 
With the aid of formula (66.3) we find that the magnetic field is equal to 

] oo 
H = d xn, : 

are n (67.5) 

and the electric field to 
E=—)-(dxn)xn. (67.6) 
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We note that in the approximation considered here, the radiation is determined by the 
second derivative of the dipole moment of the system. Radiation of this kind is called dipole 
radiation. 

Since d= ¥ er, d = Dev. Thus the charges can radiate only if they move with acceleration. 
Charges in uniform motion do not radiate. This also follows directly from the principle of 
relativity, since a charge in uniform motion can be considered in the inertial system in which 
it is at rest, and a charge at rest does not radiate. 

Substituting (67.5) in (66.6), we get the intensity of the dipole radiation: 


dl = es (d x n)? do = a sin? @do, (67.7) 


where @ is the angle between d and n. This is the amount of energy radiated by the system 
in unit time into the element of solid angle do. We note that the angular distribution of the 
radiation is given by the factor sin? 0. 

Substituting do = 27 sin @ d@ and integrating over 0 from @ to 7, we find for the total 
radiation 


2 ee 2 
l= d’. 67.8 
303 (67.8) 
If we have just one charge moving in the external field, then d = er and d = ew, where 
w is the acceleration of the charge. Thus the total radiation of the moving charge is 


Qe2-w?2 : 
a 67.9 
3c3 oe 
We note that a closed system of particles, for all of which the ratio of charge to mass is the 
same, cannot radiate (by dipole radiation). In fact, for such a system, the dipole moment 


d= Ler =~ mr = const L mr, i» spelen a 


where const is the charge-to-mass ratio common to all the charges. But © mr = R ¥ m, 
where R is the radius vector of the centre of inertia of the system (remember that all of the 
velocities are small, v << c, so that non-relativistic mechanics is applicable). Therefore d 
is proportional to the acceleration of the centre of inertia, which 1s zero, since the centre of 
inertia moves uniformly. 

Finally, we give the formula for the spectral resolution of the intensity of dipole radiation. 
' For radiation accompanying a collision, we introduce the quantity d#, of energy radiated 
throughout the time of the collision in the form of waves with frequencies in the interval 
doW27 (see § 66). It is obtained by replacing the vector d in (67.8) by its Fourier component 
d,, and multiplying by 2: 


es Wy 2eO) 
dé, = 303 (d,,) an’ 


For determining the Fourier components, we have 


. . 2 , ‘ 
de ior _ = cage?" pers way” 
t? 


from which d,, = — wd, Thus, we get 
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4 
ee (67.10) 
c 


For periodic motion of the particles, we obtain in similar fashion the intensity of radiation 
with frequency @ = n@p in the form 


Ageia 
= S42, (67.11) 
PROBLEMS 


1. Find the radiation from a dipole d, rotating in a plane with constant angular velocity Q.t 


Solution: Choosing the plane of the rotation as the x, y plane, we have: 
ne =dycosQt, d,=dy sin Q1. 


Since these functions are monochromatic, the radiation is also monochromatic, with frequency @= 2. From 
formula (67.7) we find for the angular distribution of the radiation (averaged over the period of the 
rotation): 


= “deat 
di=— 5 (1 + cos? @) do, 
82c 


where @ is the angle between the direction n of the radiation and the z axis. The total radiation is 


24204 


Fock 
3c3 


The polarization of the radiation is along the vector d x n = w’n x d. Resolving it into components in 
the n, z plane and perpendicular to it, we find that the radiation is elliptically polarized, and that the ratio 
of the axes of the ellipse is equal to n, = cos @; in particular, the radiation along the z axis is circularly 
polarized. 


2. Determine the angular distribution of the radiation from a system of charges, moving as a whole (with 
velocity v), if the distribution of the radiation is known in the reference system in which the system is at 
rest as a whole. 


Solution: Let 
dl’ = ficos 0’, ¢’) do’, do’ =d(cos 0’) dd’ 


be the intensity of the radiation in the K’ frame which is attached to the moving charge system (0’, ¢’ are 
the polar coordinates; the polar axis is along the direction of motion of the system). The energy d “radiated 
during a time interval df in the fixed (laboratory) reference frame K, is related to the energy d ¢’ radiated 
in the K’ system by the transformation formula 


(the momentum of radiation propagating in a given direction is related to its energy by the equation 


+ The radiation from a rotator or a symmetric top which has a dipole moment is of this type. In the first 
case, d is the total dipole moment of the rotator; in the second case d is the projection of the dipole moment 
of the top on a plane perpendicular to its axis of precession (i.e. the direction of the total angular momentum). 
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|dP|=d//c). The polar angles, 9, 0’ of the direction of the radiation in the K and K’ frames are related 
by formulas (5.6), and the azimuths @ and @’ are equal. Finally, the time interval dt’ in the K’ system 
corresponds to the time 


in the K system. 
As a result, we find for the intensity dJ = (d &/dt) do in the K system: 


Thus, for a dipole moving along the direction of its own axis, f = const - sin? 6’, and by using the formula 
just obtained, we find: 


dl = const - 


§ 68. Dipole radiation during collisions 


In problems of radiation during collisions, one is seldom interested in the radiation 
accompanying the collision of two particles moving along definite trajectories. Usually we 
have to consider the scattering of a whole beam of particles moving parallel to each other, 
and the problem consists in determining the total radiation per unit current density of 
particles. 

If the current density is unity, i.e. if one particle passes per unit time across unit area of 
the cross-section of the beam, then the number of particles in the flux which have “impact 
parameters” between @ and @ + d@ is 270 d@ (the area of the ring bounded by the circles 
of radius @ and @ + dQ). Therefore the required total radiation is gotten by multiplying the 
total radiation Av from a single particle (with given impact parameter) by 270 d@ and 
integrating over Q from 0 to o-. The quantity determined in this way has the dimensions of 
energy times area. We call it the effective radiation (in analogy to the effective cross-section 
for scattering) and denote it by x:T 


“x= | Aé- 270 do. (68.1) 
, ; 
We can determine in completely analogous manner the effective radiation in a given solid 
angle element do, in a given frequency interval da, etc.t 


+ The ratio of x to the energy of the radiating system is called the cross section for energy loss by 
radiation. 

+ If the expression to be integrated depends on the angle of orientation of the projection of the dipole 
moment of the particle on the plane transverse to the beam, then we must first average over all directions 
in this plane and only then multiply by 270 do and integrate. 
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We derive the general formula for the angular distribution of radiation emitted in the 
scattering of a beam of particles by a centrally symmetric field, assuming dipole radiation. 

The intensity of the radiation (at a given time) from each of the particles of the beam under 
consideration is determined by formula (67.7), in which d is the dipole moment of the 
particle relative to the scattering centre.t First of all we average this expression over all 
directions of the vectors d in the plane palemeanlan to the beam direction. Since (d x n)’ 
= d?- (n- d )’, the averaging affects only (n - d)*. Because the scattering field is centrally 
symmetric and the incident beam is parallel, the scattering, and also the radiation, has axial 
symmetry around an axis passing through the centre. We choose this axis as x axis. From 
symmetry, it is obvious that the first powers d,, d, give zero on averaging, and since d, is 
not subjected to the averaging process, 


d,dy = d,d, =0. 
The average values of de and d ? are equal to each other, so that 
d? =d? = 4 ((d)? - d?]. 
Keeping all this in mind, we find without difficulty: 
(d x n)?= 4 (d?+ d2) + 4 (d?~ 3d2) cos? @, 


where @ is the angle between the direction n of the radiation and the x axis. 

Integrating the intensity over the time and over all impact parameters, we obtain the 
following final expression giving the effective radiation as a function of the direction of 
radiation: 


dregeana +|4 +B an tan (68.2) 
4nc? Yo 


where OT 


co 


a=3[ | d? dt 2x0 do, p=3| | (d?-3d;)dt2m@dg. —(68.3) 


0 


The second term in (68.2) is written in such a form that it gives zero when averaged over all 
directions, so that the total effective radiation is x = A/c’. We call attention to the fact that 
the angular distribution of the radiation is symmetric with respect to the plane passing 
through the scattering centre and perpendicular to the beam, since the expression (68.2) is 
unchanged if we replace @ by 2 — @. This property is specific to dipole radiation, and is no 
longer true for higher approximations in w/c. 

The intensity of the radiation accompanying the scattering can be separated into two 
parts—radiation polarized in the plane passing through the x axis and the direction n (we 
choose this plane as the xy plane), and radiation polarized in the perpendicular plane xz. 

The vector of the electric field has the direction of the vector 


+ Actually one usually deals with the dipole moment of two particles—the scatterer and the scattered 
particle—relative to their common centre of inertia. 
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nx (dxn)=n(n-d)-d 


[see (67.6)]. The component of this vector in the direction perpendicular to the xy plane is— 
d,, and its projection on the xy plane is Isin @d, — cos @d,|. This latter quantity is most 
conveniently determined from the z-component of the magnetic field which has the direction 
d xn. 

Squaring E and averaging over all directions of the vector d in the yz plane, we see first 
of all that the product of the projections of the field on the xy plane and perpendicular to it, 
vanishes. This means that the intensity can actually be represented as the sum of two 
independent parts—the intensities of the radiation polarized in the two mutually perpendicular 
planes. 

The intensity of the radiation with its electric vector perpendicular to the xy plane is 
determined by the mean square of d? = 4(d? - d?). For the corresponding part of the 
effective radiation, we obtain the expression 


0 
We note that this part of the radiation is isotropic. It is unnecessary to give the expression 
for the effective radiation with electric vector in the xy plane since it is clear that 


2_ qd?) dt2n0 do. . (68.4) 


s. 


dxi = 


-_" 


dx! + dxt = dy. 


In a similar way we can get the expression for the angular distribution of the effective 
radiation in a given frequency interval da: 


af 3cos? 9-1] do da 
dXno = |Aco) + B(@) ———— er (68.5) 
where 


oo 


i d2,270 do, B(w) = & | (d2, -3d2,)2m0 do (68.6) 
0 


0 


Aine 24 


§ 69. Radiation of low frequency in collisions 


Let us consider the low-frequency “tail” of the spectral distribution of the bremsstrahlung: 
the range of frequencies that is low compared to the frequency @p) around which the main 
part of the radiation is concentrated: 


W << Wp. (69.1) 


We shall not assume that the velocities of the colliding particles are small compared to the 
light velocity, as was done in the preceding paragraph; the following formulas are valid for 
arbitrary velocities. In the nonrelativistic case, @p) ~ 1/t, where T is the order of magnitude 
of the duration of the collision; in the ultrarelativistic case, @p is proportional to the square 
of the energy of the radiating particle (cf. § 77). 

In the integral 
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the field H of the radiation is significantly different from zero only during a time interval of 
the order of 1/@p. Therefore, in accord with condition (69.1), we can assume that @t << | in 
the integral, so that we can replace e‘ by unity; then 


= 

g 

I 
:— >? 

= 

& 


Substituting H = A x wc and carrying out the time integration, we get: 
H, = 4(A2~ Ay) x n, (69.2) 


where A, — A, is the change in the vector poential produced by the colliding particles during 
the time of the collision. 

The total radiation (with frequency @) during the time of the collision is found by substituting 
(69.2) in (66.9): 


2 
ad = Mai [((A,-A,)xnpP dodo. (69.3) 
4cn 


We can use the Lienard—Wiechert expression (66.4) for the vector potential, and obtain: 


2 
= Le {ees end dodo, (69.4) 


Anc3 1-(fem-v, 1 - (lene yy 
where v, and vy, are the velocities of the particle before and after the collision, and the sum 
is taken over the two colliding particles. We note that the coefficient of dq@ is independent 
of frequency. In other words, at low frequencies [condition (69.1)], the spectral distribution 
is independent of frequency, i.e. d 4,,./dq@ tends toward a constant limit as @ > 0.7 

If the velocities of the colliding particles are small compared with the velocity of light, 
then (69.4) becomes 


dy = Gazz WEe(v2~ v1) x nP dodo. (69.5) 
ie 
This expression corresponds to the case of dipole radiation, with the vector potential given 
by formula (67.4). 
An interesting application of these formulas is to the radiation produced in the emission 
of a new charged particle (e.g. the emergence of a P-particle from a nucleus). This process 


is to be treated as an instantaneous change in the velocity of the particle from zero to its 


+ By integrating over the impact parameters, we can obtain an analogous result for the effective radiation 
in the scattering of a beam of particles. However it must be remembered that this result is not valid for the 
effective radiation when there is a Coulomb interaction of the colliding particles, because then the integral 
over p is divergent (logarithmically) for large p. We shail see in the next section that in this case the 
effective radiation at low frequencies depends logarithmically on frequency and does not remain constant. 
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actual value. [Because of the symmetry of formula (69.5) with respect to interchange of v, 
and v>, the radiation originating in this process is identical with the radiation which would 
be produced in the inverse process—the instantaneous stopping of the particle.] The essential 
point is that, since the “time” for the process is T > 0, condition (69.1) is actually satisfied 
for all frequencies. 


PROBLEM 


Find the spectral distribution of the total radiation produced when a charged particle is emitted which 
moves with velocity v. 


Solution: According to formula (69.4) (in which we set v2 = v, v, = 0), we have: 


Nu 
2 asd 
dé, = do | __sin’@ on sin @d8. 
4n V 
[1 - ¥ cos 6 


4 2] ae (1) 


For v << c, this formula goes over into 


which can also be obtained directly from (69.5). 


§ 70. Radiation in the case of Coulomb interaction 


In this section we present, for reference purposes, a series of formulas relating to the 
dipole radiation of a system of two charged particles; it is assumed that the velocities of the 
particles are small compared with the velocity of light. 

Uniform motion of the system as a whole, i.e. motion of its centre of mass, is not of 
interest, since it does not lead to radiation, therefore we need only consider the relative 
motion of the particles. We choose the origin of coordinates at the centre of mass. Then the 
dipole moment of the system d = e,r, + e2r2 has the form 


Ue 1 a a 
a— eae r=u( )r (70.1) 


where the indices | and 2 refer to the two particles, and r = r; — Fr is the radius vector 
between them, and 


+ However, the applicability of these formulas is limited by the quantum condition that h@ be small 
compared with the total kinetic energy of the particle. 

+ Even though, as we have already pointed out, condition (69.1) is satisfied for all frequencies, because 
the process is “instantaneous” we cannot find the total radiated energy by integrating (1) over @—the 
integral diverges at high frequencies. We mention that, aside from the violation of the conditions for 
classical behaviour at high frequencies, in the present case the cause of the divergence lies in the incorrect. 
formulation of the classical problem, in which the particle has an infinite acceleration at the initial time. 
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mm) 
= m, + Mm) 
is the reduced mass. 

We start with the radiation accompanying the elliptical motion of two particles attracting 
each other according to the Coulomb law. As we know from mechanicst, this motion can be 
expressed as the motion of a particle with mass wu in the ellipse whose equation in polar 
coordinates is 


oe? 
1 + ecos p= SCHED (70.2) 


where the semimajor axis a and the eccentricity € are 


ve 211M? 
a=50, € r ae (70.3) 


Here & is the total energy of the particles (omitting their rest energy!) and is negative for a 
finite motion; M = pir’ @ is the angular momentum, and @ is the constant in the Coulomb 
law: 


a = leyeol. 


The time dependence of the coordinates can be expressed in terms of the parametric equations 


3 
r=a(l—ecosé), t= \(E- esin e. (70.4) 


One full revolution in the ellipse corresponds to a change of the parameter € from 0 to 27; 
the period of the motion is 


3 
T=22 tian 
a 


We calculate the Fourier components of the dipole moment. Since the motion is periodic 
we are dealing with an expansion in Fourier series. Since the dipole moment is proportional 
to the radius vector r, the problem reduces to the calculation of the Fourier components of 
the coordinates x = r cos ¢, y = r sin @. The time dependence of x and y is given by the 
parametric equations 


x=acosé—e),. y=avl — ce sme, 


@ot= € — esin €. (70.5) 
Here we have introduced the frequency 


3 
wr, 
@) = 22/T = Jalna = a)" 


oy? 


+ See Mechanics, § 15. 
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Instead of the Fourier components of the coordinates, it is more convenient to calculate 


the Fourier components of the velocities, using the fact that x, = — i@pnx,; y, =— i@pNy,. 
We have 
; je 
x,t = LL | elmo eae, 
—1M9nN WonT 
0 


But x dt =dx =~a sin € dé; transforming from an integral over t to one over &, we have 


2 


4 
ee fe Gee ede. 


27n 
0 
Similarly, we find 
; 2n 5 2x : 
am jayiies =—& eit(S-€ 88) oo. Edé = ia. €~ —€é ein(S-esin €) dé 
in ~ 2nne 
0 0 


(in going from the first to the second integral, we write the integrand as cos & = (cos € — 
1/€) + 1/e; then the integral with cos €— 1/e can be done, and gives identically zero). Finally, 
we use a formula of the theory of Bessel functions, 


ib 
20 


ote 


ei(ng-xsing) qe — A } cos (n€ — x sin €) dé =J,(x), (70.6) 
0 


where J,(x) is the Bessel function of integral order n. As a final result, we obtain the 
following expression for the required Fourier components: 


x= 2Ii(ne), y= USE 7 (ne) (70.7) 
(the prime on the Bessel function means differentiation with respect to its argument). 
The expression for the intensity of the monochromatic components of the radiation is 


obtained by substituting x, and y, into the formula 


4a@on* o(e eV 2 2 
I, = 5 Hu (<. - 2) (Ix,| + ly,l ) 


3c m, 


[see (67.11)]. Expressing a and @p in terms of the characteristics of the particles, we obtain 
finally: 


Aue 4 2 
1, = Sa (= = 2) | 432¢ne) oe 


In particular, we shall give the asymptotic formula for the intensity of very high harmonics 
(large n) for motion in an orbit which is close to a parabola (€ close to 1). For this purpose, 
we use the formula 


e? 2 
E sne)| (70.8) 
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tere n\3 
J,(n€) = +.(¢ ) o|(5) (1 - €?) | (70.9) 


n>> Il, 1 —-é<< 1, 


where ® is the Airy function defined on p. 161. 
Substituting in (70.8) gives: 


_ 64.223 ntBe4 Aaa ——— aed ae 
a (= a ra ie 


2 2/3 = 2/3 
Glo [gfe-el}. om 


This result can also be expressed in terms of the MacDonald function K,: 


2 
i= (i € a on (f - 2) {xt 3 (l-e ns | + Ki / 5 al -em |} 


(the necessary formulas are given in the footnote on p. 218). 
Next, we consider the collision of two attracting charged particles. Their relative motion 
is described as the motion of a particle with mass pu in the hyperbola 


Deal 
1+ Ecos g = “EF —) (70.11) 
where 
jg Soe: 28M" 
onigp eel +o (70.12) 


(now & > 0). The time dependence of r is given by the parametric equations 


+ For n >> 1, the main contributions to the integral 


J,(ne) = 5 


| cos [n(& — esin €)] d& 
0 


come from small values of € (for larger values of €, the integrand oscillates rapidly). In accordance with 
this, we expand the argument of the cosine in powers of €: 


) 


} cos c ae E+ a dé; 


0 


J,(n€) = 


=| 


because of the rapid convergence of the integral, the upper limit has been replaced by ©; the term in &* must 
be kept because the first order term contains the small coefficient 1 —- €=(t - €)/2. The integral above is 
reduced to the form (70.9) by an obvious substitution. 
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3 
r=a(ecosh €- 1), t= \— (esinh & - 8), (70.13) 
where the parameter runs through values from —ce to +9. For the coordinates x, y, we have 
X=a(e—coshé), y=a,e7— 1 sinh €. (70.14) 


The calculation of the Fourier components (we are now dealing with expansion in a 
Fourier integral) proceeds in complete analogy to the preceding case. We find the result: 


Ta oe May €* = | : 
Lone Hy GVO) g Mie = — aie (ive). mmm (70.15) 


where ae is the Hankel function of the first kind, of order iv, and we have introduced the 
notation 


ie 0 ee, OS (70.16) 
a LY 
Ha? 


(V is the relative velocity of the particles at infinity; the energy &= vo/2).t In the calculation 
we have used the formula from the theory of Bessel functions: 


+00 


| ers trans dé — in HH (ix). (70.17) 


—°o 


Substituting (70.15) in the formula 


4m*u* (e ae | 
dF, = — Saab. (= - 2} (lxql? + lye l) $2 


a >a? w? 1 €2 ‘ Hoy ° 2 e*-1 HY . 2hq 70 
d&y SSS m, - ™m> [ iv (ive) + a [ iy (ive )] QO. ( 18) 

A quantity of greater interest is the “effective radiation” during the scattering of a parallel 
beam of particles (see § 68). To calculate it, we multiply d & by 27@ do and integrate over 
all @ from zero to infinity. We transform from an integral over Q to one over € (between the 
limits 1 and ce) using the fact that 270 do = 2na’ed_; this relation follows from the 
definition (70.12), in which the angular momentum M and the energy & are related to the 
impact parameter @ and the velocity vo by 


% 
M=LeV, i 


The resultant integral can be directly integrated with the aid of the formula 


+ Note that the function H‘!’(ive) is purely imaginary, while its derivative H{ (ive) is real. 
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2 
la + & Ja = £ (2,25), 


where Z,(z) is an arbitrary solution of the Bessel equation of order p.f Keeping in mind that 
for € — oo, the Hankel function H“)(ive)goes to zero, we get as our result the following 
formula: 


Appt STL flim C2. H(i vylH® (iv) do. (70.19) 
re m m 
1 2 


Let us consider the limiting cases of low and high frequencies. In the integral 


J eiv(é-sinh £) dé = inH (iv) (70.20) 


—co 


defining the Hankel function, the only important range of the integration parameter ¢ is that 
in which the exponent is of order unity. For low frequencies (v << 1), only the region of 
large € is important. But for large € we have sinh € >> &. Thus, approximately, 


H(ivy=-+ J eivinh 5 dé = HY (iv). 


Similarly, we find that 
HOY (iv) = HO (iv). 
Using the approximate expression (for small x) from the theory of Bessel functions: 


i$? (ix) = 2 In 


z Bl 


(y= e°, where C is the Euler constant; y= 1.781...), 
effective radiation at low frequeicies: 


_ 16a? (e,  e2 \’, { 2H dat 
dns 3vEe3 ( - <2. | In ee dw for w@<< — (70.21) 


e get the following expression for the 


It depends logarithmically on the frequency. 

For high frequencies (v >> 1), on the other hand, the region of small € is important in the 
integral (70.20). In accordance with this, we expand the exponent of the integrand in powers 
of & and get, approximately, 


+ This formula is a direct consequence of the Bessel equation 
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ai rs) 3 
. iv . iv 
HG) | pee Gea Re J e 6 dE|, 
1 T 
as 0 
By the substitution iv&/6 = n, the integral goes over into the '-function, and we obtain the 


result: 
; 6\3_174 
AN eee as eee 
non ag Jr) 


Similarly, we find 


Next, using the formula of the theory of the I’-function, 


T(x)rd =x) = ae , 


we obtain for the effective radiation at high frequencies: 


2 
_ l6na? (eer Yo 
dX y= 32 2e (4 en } do, for w>>—-, (70.22) 
that is, an expression which is independent of the frequency. 

We now proceed to the radiation accompanying the collision of two particles repelling 
each other according to the Coulomb law U = a@/r(a@> 0). The motion occurs in a hyperbola, 


a(e? — 1) 
r > 


—1+ €cos ¢= (70.23) 


x=a(eé+coshé), y=a,jeé?-I1sinh €, 


3 
t= | i (e sinh € + €) (70.24) 


[a and € as in (70.12)]. All the calculations for this case reduce immediately to those given 
above, so it is not necessary to present them. Namely, the integral 


— = ia | eiv(esinhg+€) sinh Edé 


—oo 


for the Fourier component of the coordinate x reduces, by making the substitution > ia — 
€, to the integral for the case of attraction, multiplied by —e~*”; the same holds for y... 

Thus the expressions for the Fourier components x4, y,. in the case of repulsion differ from 
the corresponding expressions for the case of attraction by the factor e*”. So the only 
change in the formulas for the radiation is an additional factor ee” Ini particular, for low 
frequencies we get the previous formula (70.21) (since for v << 1, e”” = 1). For high 
frequencies, the effective radiation has the form 
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l6na? (fe, e,\ 2noa | ,. LVS 
eager enna exp | - = dw, for @>> =a (70.25) 


It drops exponentially with increasing frequency. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Calculate the average total intensity of the radiation for elliptical motion of two attracting charges. 


Solution: From the expression (70.1) for the dipole moment, we have for the total intensity of the 
radiation: 


ye 2 (2-2) n-25 (2-2) 4. 
m, mp 3¢3 r4 


where we have used the equation of motion pr =— ar/r’. We express the coordinate r in terms of @ from 
the orbit equation (70.2) and, by using the equation dt = pr d@/M, we replace the time integration by an 
integration over the angle @ (from 0 to 27). As a result, we find for the average intensity: 


r 

3/2 PD yey el 3/2 2 
[4-25 (2-2) Poe (0-2) 
0 


M* pa 


2. Calculate the total radiation A& for the collision of two charged particles. 


Solution: In the case of attraction the trajectory is the hyperbola (70.11) and in the case of repulsion, 
(70.23). The angle between the asymptotes of the hyperbola and its axis is ¢, determined from + cos yp = 
1/e, and the angle of deflection of the particles (in the system of coordinates in which the centre of mass is 
at rest) is 7 = la — 2¢p|. The calculation proceeds the same as in Problem | (the integral over @ is taken 
between the limits —@p and + ¢p). The result for the case of attraction is 


LW 3X. ( 2) x (= 2.) 
Ag= 3 2 a (m+ 7)}1+3 tan 5} + 6 tan > apa 


and for the case of repulsion: 


3 2 
Ae, LM %) tan Klee (1+3 tan 4) +6un 4} (st - 2.) : 


303.0 m mM) 


In both, v is understood to be a positive angle, determined from the relation 


cot 


x _ ume 
2 a 


Thus for a head-on collision (@ — 0, y — 2) of charges repelling each other: 
3 2 
pom eid (<-- =) 


3. Calculate the total effective radiation in the scattering of a beam of particles in a repulsive Coulomb 
field. 


Solution: The required quantity is 


= Idt2nod = 20s. —L - 2) 2 [Js ; 
x JJ me de 303 ( 5 oa dto de 
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We replace the time integration by integration over r along the trajectory of the charge, writing dt = dr/v,, 
where the radial velocity v, = r is expressed in terms of r by the formula 


_j2[.. ale Obed 
w= [ - Hun] = 8 - re [lip © 


The integration over 7 goes between the limits from o to the distance of closest approach rg = ro(@) (the 
point at which v, = 0), and then from ro once again to infinity; this reduces to twice the integral from ro to 
co, The calculation of the double integral is conveniently done by changing the order of integration— 
integrating first over @ and then over r. The result of the calculation is: 


4. Calculate the angular distribution of the total radiation emitted when one charge passes by another, if 
the velocity is so large (though still small compared with the velocity of light) that the deviation from 
straight-line motion can be considered small. 


Solution: The angle of deflection is small if the kinetic energy uV/2 is large compared to the potential 
energy, which is of order a/@(u0r >> o/Q). We choose the plane of the motion as the x, y plane, with the 
origin at the centre of inertia and the x axis along the direction of the velocity. In first approximation, the 
trajectory is the straight line x = vt, y = Q. In the next approximation, the equations of motion give 


i. 
72 


= x ay ae 
= =e = = 
as ir 


& LV Seoe ae 
r ei ie 


with 


r= Ux? toy = Ve? + mr 


Using formula (67.7), we have: 


7 2 re 
z é e> es os * oe 
ee | ee x? + y? — (in, + yn,)?)] dt, 
n Arc: my m> [ y ( iatiey: 3) ] 
where n is the unit vector in the direction of do. Expressing the integrand in terms of ¢ and performing the 
integration, we get: 


2 


es { a £2 (i= n> = 3n?) do 


"32 vero \m  m, 


§ 71. Quadrupole and magnetic dipole radiation 


We now consider the radiation associated with the succeeding terms in the expansion of 
the vector potential in powers of the ratio a/A of the dimensions of the system to the wave- 
length. Since a/A is assumed to be small, these terms are generally small compared with the 
first (dipole) term, but they are important in those cases where the dipole moment of the 
system is zero, so that dipole radiation does not occur. 

Expanding the integrand in (66.2), 


wea 
i cRo a ; 


in powers of r - n/c, we find, correct to terms of first order: 
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ee Ajo sails 
AS | jy dV+ OR, ral (r-n) j, dV. 


Substituting j = @v and changing to point charges, we obtain: 


Lev 1 

= + 

cRo c~ Ro 

(From now on, as in § 67, we drop the index ¢’ in all quantities). 
In the second term we write 


te] . 
my evr n). (71.1) 


oe Lae rine 
Ur-n)=5 5 r(n r)+> v(n r) 7 T(o an 
a a ii 
mi r)+5 (rx) xn. 
We then find for A the expression 
d 1 dea? 


a ee gecdincs foes 
es aK, + We Ler(n-r) + an (m Xn), (7ie2) 


where d is the dipole moment of the system, and 
mig 
te = ae b> erxv 


is its magnetic moment. For further transformation, we note that we can, without changing 
the field, add to A any vector proportional to n, since according to formula (66.3), H and E 
are unchanged by this. For this reason we can replace (71.2) by 


d 1 @ uae 
A=—-+—5— & LeBr(n-r)- nr?) +—-a# xn 
CRo = 6c* Ry Ot? aa J ra 
But the expression under the summation sign is just the product ng Dgg of the vector n and 
the quadrupole moment tensor Dgg = > e(3X_.Xp- bapr) (see § 41). We introduce the vector 
D with components Dg = Dag ng, and get the final expression for the vector potential: 
d a 


CR 6cR, D+ cRy a Xn (71.3) 


Knowing A, we can now determine the fields H and E of the radiation, using the general 
formula (66.3): 


He l {iixns gBxns(xmxa} 


i COR, 6c 
= 1 SS mis eee * 
a ae {dom xn 2B xm xm+ nx if (71.4) 


The intensity d/ of the radiation in the solid angle do is given by the general formula 
(66.6). We calculate here the total radiation, i.e., the energy radiated by the system in unit 
time in all directions. To do this, we average d/ over all directions of n; the total radiation 
is equal to this average multiplied by 47. In averaging the square of the magnetic field, all 
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the cross-products of the three terms in H vanish, so that there remain only the mean squares 
of the three. A simple calculationt gives the following result for /: 


lan cf ga ey 2 (71.5) 
Cc Cc ap 


Thus the total radiation consists of three independent parts; they are called, respectively, 
dipole, quadrupole, and magnetic dipole radiation. 

We note that the magnetic dipole radiation is actually not present for many systems. Thus 
it is not present for a system in which the charge-to-mass ratio is the same for all the moving 
charges (in this case the dipole radiation also vanishes, as already shown in § 67). Namely, 
for such a system the magnetic moment is proportional to the angular momentum (see § 44) 
and therefore, since the latter is conserved, ~ = 0. For the same reason, magnetic dipole 
radiation does not occur for a system consisting of just two particles (cf. the problem in 
§ 44. In this case we cannot draw any conclusion concerning the dipole radiation). 


PROBLEMS 


1. Calculate the total effective radiation in the scattering of a beam of charged particles by particles 
identical with them. 


Solution: In the collision of identical particles, dipole radiation (and also magnetic dipole radiation) does 
not occur, so that we must calculate the quadrupole radiation. The quadrupole moment tensor of a system 
of two identical particles (relative to their centre of mass) is 


Dap = = (3xqx~ = rb ag)s 


where x, are the components of the radius vector r between the particles. After threefold differentiation of 
Dap, we express the first, second, and third derivatives with respect to time of xg in terms of the relative 
velocity of the particles v, as: 


2 
’ . m - e"Xa M ov 
Xa = Va, (a Sas 3° a ae 


pakar= BXaive 
: 4 


r 


? 


where v, = v - r/r is the radial component of the velocity (the second equality is the equation of motion of 
the charge, and the third is obtained by differentiating the second). The calculation leads to the following 
expression for the intensity: ' 


I Des Cn re 
= a + 
180c> —-15m?c) r4 ( @) 


+ We present a convenient method for averaging the products of components of a unit vector. Since the 
tensor ngng is symmetric, it can be expressed in terms of the unit tensor dgg. Also noting that its trace is 1, 
we have: 


Nong = 55g. 
The average value of the product of four components is: 
NgNgnyNs = 75 (5og5 45 + Soy 5 ps at 6.055 py): 


The right side is constructed from unit tensors to give a fourth-rank tensor that is symmetric in all its 
indices; the overall coefficient is determined by contracting on two pairs of indices, which must give unity. 


‘= 
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(v? = v; + v3); vand vy are expressible in terms of r by using the equalities 
eae = 2Y 
Vay Y=. 


We replace the time integration by an integration over r in the same way as was done in Problem 3 of § 70, 
namely, we write 


a= = —___#_____. 
"| vane Nomads 
0 r2 mr 


In the double integral (over @ and r), we first carry out the integration over @ and then over r. The result 
of the calculation is: 


4n ev 
— 


9 mc 
2. Find the force reacting on a radiating system of particles which is carrying out a Stationary finite 
motion. 


Solution: The required force F is obtained by calculating the loss of momentum of the system per unit 
time, i.e. it is the momentum flux carried off by the electromagnetic waves radiated by the system: 


Fy = — Jogg dfy = - JogangR? do: 


the integration is over a large sphere of radius Ro. The stress tensor is given by formula (33.3) and the fields 
E and H by (71.4). In view of the transversality of these fields, the integral reduces to 


ome! 2nR?2 
F =~ | 2H?nR} do. 


The average over the direction of n is done using the formulas in the footnote on p. 205 (where the product 
of an odd number of components of n gives zero). The result is:t 


- 1 sil agsis o 2 * - 
SS eT {ree Dopp + 3 (dx me} 


§ 72. The field of the radiation at near distances 


The formulas for the dipole radiation were derived by us for the field at distances large 
compared with the wavelength (and, all the more, large compared with the dimensions of the 
radiating system). In this section we shall assume, as before, that the wavelength is large 
compared with the dimensions of the system, but shall consider the field at distances which 
are not large compared with, but of the same order as, the wavelength. 

The formula (67.4) for the vector potential 


A= d (721) 


cRo 
is still valid, since in deriving it we used only the fact that Ro was large compared with the 
dimensions of the system. However, now the field cannot be considered to be a plane wave 


+ We note that this force is of higher order in 1/c than the Lorentz frictional forces (§ 75). The latter give 
no contribution to the total force of recoil: the sum of the forces (75.5) acting on the particles of an 
electrically neutral system is zero. 
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even over small regions. Therefore the formulas (67.5) and (67.6) for the electric and 
magnetic fields are no longer applicable, so that to calculate them, we must first determine 
both A and @. 

The formula for the scalar potential can be derived directly from that for the vector 
potential, using the general condition (62.1), 


199 
div A + — = =0, 


imposed on the potentials. Substituting (72.1) in this, and integrating over the time, we get 


g=-dvo. (72.2) 
Ro 
The integration constant (an arbitrary function of the coordinates) is omitted, since we are 
interested only in the variable part of the potential. We recall that in the formula (72.2) as 
well as in (72.1) the value of d must be taken at the time t’ = t — (Ro/c). 
Now it is no longer difficult to calculate the electric and magnetic field. From the usual 
formulas, relating E and H to the potentials, 


H= ; curl - ; (72.3) 
— 4 —— alle da 
E = grad div Rae? (72.4) 


The expression for E can be rewritten in another form, noting that d,/Ro | just as any 


function of coordinates and time of the form = ia (: - *)) satisfies the wave equation: 
0 
weal? (=| mor (=| 
c” ot? \ Re Ro} 


curl curl a = grad div a — Aa, 


Also using the formula 


we find that 
d 
E = curl curl —. (725) 
Ro 
The results obtained determine the field at distances of the order of the wavelength. It is 


+ Sometimes one introduces the so-called Hertz vector, defined by 


Then 
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understood that in all these formulas it is not permissible to take 1/Ro out from under the 
differentiation sign, since the ratio of terms containing 1/R¢ to terms with 1/Rp is just of the 
same order as A/Rp. ; 

Finally, we give the formulas for the Fourier components of the field. To determine H,, we 
substitute in (72.3) for H and d their monochromatic components H,e’™ and dye" 
respectively. However, we must remember that the quantities on the right sides of equaticns 
(72.1) to (72.5) refer to the time t’ = t — (Ro/c). Therefore we must substitute in place of d 
the expression 


sal cade 
a c jie deo” 


Making the substitution and dividing by e'™, we get 


ikRo 
. 


R 


ikRo 
H, = — ik curl (a. = = ikd, x V£ 
0 


or, performing the differentiation, 


my, ik 1) oar 
H,= na, xn( $f at 0, (72.6) 


where n is a unit vector along Ro. 
In similar fashion, we find from (72.4): 


KR, ikR 
Ee de ad Ve 
0 


at 

Ro R 
and differentiation gives 

ke ik 1 KR ke 3ik 3 ik R 

E,=d, | 3- += -— je" + ni(n-d —- Se — = to. Ce 

‘ (3) @ [4 R? Re ) é ( oe) Ry ee js e ( ) 

At distances large compared to the wavelength (kRy >> 1), we can neglect the terms in 

1/Ré and 1/R3 in formulas (72.7) and (72.6), and we arrive at the field in the “wave zone”, 


2 . 2 , 
E, = <n (dg Xn) et**o, H, = — ~-d, x nei#®, 
Ro Ro 


At distances which are small compared to the wavelength (kRo << 1), we neglect the terms 
in 1/Ro and 1/R? and set e** = 1; then 


E, = —; (3n(dy-n) - dy}, 
Ro 


which corresponds to the static field of an electric dipole (§ 40); in this approximation, the 
magnetic field vanishes. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Calculate the quadrupole and magnetic dipole radiation fields at near distances. 


Solution: Assuming, for brevity, that dipole radiation is not present, we have (see the calculation carried 
out in § 71) 
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1 tie, wt — 
a=1{ iG 2-1 aad 


where we have expanded in powers of r = Ry — R. In contrast to what was done in § 71, the factor 1/Ry 
cannot here be taken out from under the differentiation sign. We take the differential operator out of the 
integral and rewrite the integral in tensor notation: 


Lo _[ ApJe 
Ag =--=—>-| —— dv 
(Xg are the components of the radius vector Ro). Transforming from the integral to a sum over the charges, 
we find 
rae 1a (Z CVX p)1’ 
i c OX g Ro : 
In the same way as in § 71, this expression breaks up into a quadrupole part and a magnetic dipole part. The 
corresponding scalar potentials are calculated from the vector potentials in the same way as in the text. As 
a result, we obtain for the quadrupole radiation: 


1 9 Pap a2 Dag 


A, == ee a 
6c OX g Ro 6 OX,0X 5 Ro 


and for the magnetic dipole radiation: 
¢=0 


[all quantities on the right sides of the equations refer as usual to the time t’ = t — (Ro/c)]. 
The field intensities for magnetic dipole radiation are: 


=, He=curlcurl%. 
Ro Ro 
Comparing with (72.3), (72.5), we see that in the magnetic dipole case, E and H are expressed in terms of 


m in the same way as—H and E are expressed in terms of d for the electric dipole case. 
The spectral components of the potentials of the quadrupole radiation are: 


E=—-1 curl 
Cc 


. , ikRo 1 o2 eo 
A@) = tk pio) de (o) — 1 po) 
6 op X p Ro ¢ 6 op XIX g Ro 


Bacause of their complexity, we shall not give the expressions for the field. 


2. Find the rate of loss of angular momentum of a system of charges through dipole radiation of 
electromagnetic waves. 

Solution: According to (32.9) the density of flux of angular momentum of the electromagnetic field is 
given by the spatial components of the four-tensor x'T — x*T", Changing to three-dimensional notation, we 
introduce the three-dimensional angular momentum vector with components $ Copy M Py: the flux density 
is given by the three-dimensional tensor 


2 apy (X pO ys — Xy Ops) = CapX pO» 
where Ogg = T° is the three-dimensional Maxwell stress tensor (and we write all indices as subscripts in 
accordance with the usual three-dimensional notation). The total angular momentum lost by the system per 
unit time is equal to the flux of angular momentum of the radiation field through a spherical surface of 
radius Ro: 
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ce are = f Copy X pO Ns Of 
where df= Rj do, and nis a unit vector in the direction of Ro. Using the tensor Ogg from (33.3), we find: 


CT = 2 | {(n x E)(n- E) + (n x H)(n - H)} ttn () 

In applying this formula to the radiation field at large distances from the system, we must not, however, 
stop at terms ~1 Ro; in this approximation n - E = n- H = 0, so that the integrand vanishes. These terms 
[given by (67.5)-(67.6)] are sufficient only for calculating the factors n x E and n x H; the longitudinal 
field components n - E and n- H arise from terms ~ 1/R2 (as a result, the integrand in (1) becomes ~1 1/Ro, 
and the distance Ry drops out of the answer, as it should). In the dipole approximation A >> a, and we must 
distinguish between terms containing additional factors [relative to (67.5)-(67.6)] ~A Ro or ~a Ro; it is 
sufficient to keep only the former. These terms can be obtained from (72.3) and (72.5); a calculation to 
second order in 1 Rp gives:t 


2 . 
nena ae: H-n=0. (2) 


Substituting (2) and (67.6) in (1), we find: 


dM _ 
“dt 


Finally, writing the integrand in the form si and averaging over the direction of n, we obtain: 


We note that for a linear oscillator (d + dp cos wt with real amplitude dg) the expression (3) vanishes; 
there is no loss of angular momentum in the radiation. 


§ 73. Radiation from a rapidly moving charge 


Now we consider a charged particle moving with a velocity which is not small compared 
with the velocity of light. 

The formulas of § 67, derived under the assumption that v << c, are not immediately 
applicable to this case. We can, however, consider the particle in that system of reference in 
which the particle is at rest at a given moment; in this system of reference the formulas 
referred to are of course valid (we call attention to the fact that this can be done only for the 
case of a single moving particle; for a system of several particles there is generally no 
system of reference in which all the particles are at rest simultaneously). 

Thus in this particular system of reference the particle radiates, in time dt, the energy 


dvz et w? dt (73.1) 
3c3 


[in accordance with formula (67.9)], where w is the acceleration of the particle in this system 
of reference. In this system of reference, the total radiated momentum is zero: 


dP =0. (73.2) 


+ A nonzero value of n - H would be obtained only if one included terms of higher order in a/Rp. 
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In fact, the radiated momentum is given by the integral of the momentum flux density in the 
radiation field over a closed surface surrounding the particle. But because of the symmetry 
of the dipole radiation, the momenta carried off in opposite directions are equal in magnitude 
and opposite in direction; therefore the integral is identically zero. 

For the transformation to an arbitrary reference system, we rewrite formulas (73.1) and 
(73.2) in four-dimensional form. It is easy to see that the “radiated four-momentum” dP; 
must be written as 


i _ Ze? dub dux yi. _ 20” dub diy |; 
oni 3c ds ds ~~ "3¢ ds. ds ” ial WS) 
In fact, in the reference frame in which the particle is at rest, the space components of the 
four-velocity u' are equal to zero, and 


duk due w?. 
a ST) 
4 


ds_ ds 
therefore the space components of dP’ become zero and the time component gives equation 
C73. 
The total four-momentum radiated during the time of passage of the particle through a 
given electromagnetic field is equal to the integral of (73.3), that is, 


P 2 pk ; 
AP? = - 22 | du® diy yi (73.4) 


We rewrite this formula in another form, expressing the four-acceleration du'‘/ds in terms of 
the electromagnetic field tensor, using the equation of motion (23.4): 


du 
Cae =o Fal! 
We then obtain 
4 ; 
APE Spe J (Fu!) FP" ug) dx! (73.5) 
3m°c 


The time component of (73.4) or (73.5) gives the total radiated energy A& Substituting for 
all the four-dimensional quantities their expressions in terms of three-dimensional quantities, 
we find 


~ 2 (vxw) 
Eee 7 Ge 
“(3 
Cc 


(w = v is the acceleration of the particle), or, in terms of the external electric and magnetic 
fields: 


yx au} -Law? 
ay. 


C2 


dt . (73.7) 
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The expressions for the total radiated momentum differ by having an extra factor v in the 
integrand. 

It is clear from formula (73.7) that for velocities ee to the velocity of light, the total 
energy radiated per unit time varies with the velocity essentially like [1 — (V/c*)P', that is, 
proportionally to the square of the energy of the moving particle. The only exon iS 
motion in an electric field, along the direction of the field. In this case the factor [1 — 
(v7/c’)] standing in the denominator is cancelled by an identical factor in the numerator, and 
the radiation does not depend on the energy of the particle. 

Finally there is the question of the angular distribution of the radiation from a rapidly 
moving charge. Tc solve this problem, it is convenient to use the Lienard—Wiechert expressions 
for the fields (63.8) and (63.9). At large distances we must retain only the term of lowest 
order in 1/R [the second term in (63.8)]. Introducing the unit vector n in the direction of the 
radiation (R = nR), we get the formulas 


on gall Eto H=nxE, (73.8) 


where all the quantities on the right sides of the equations refer to the retarded time t’ = 
t—(R/c). 
The intensity radiated into the solid angle do is dl = (c/4m)E*R* do. Expanding E*, we get 


ee) ae | 
eae at ak 


= do. (29 
A4nc3 1 v-n\ | v-n)" von —_ 
¢)1 a ae B. — 


If we want to determine the angular distribution of the total radiation throughout the 
whole motion of the particle, we must integrate the intensity over the time. In doing this, it 
is important to remember that the integrand is a function of t’; therefore we must write 


Obieie ; 
dt ye dt’ = (1 = 1) dt’ (73.10) 


[see (63.6)], after which the integration over ¢ is immediately done. Thus we have the 
following expression for the total radiation into the solid angle do: 


Paks 2 
; | 9 (Jan w 
dé, = + do | IROL dt’. (73.11) 
41c 
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c c iC 
As we see from (73.9), in the general case the angular distribution of the radiation is quite 
complicated. In the ultrarelativistic case, (1 -- (v/c) << 1) it has a characteristic appearance, 


which is related to the presence of high powers of the difference | — (v - n/c) in the 
denominators of the various terms in this expression. Thus, the intensity is large within the 
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narrow range of angles in which the difference 1 — (v - n/c) is smail. Denoting by 6 the small 
angle between n and v, we have: 


this difference is small for 


Q~ eae (7312) 
re 


Thus an ultrarelativistic particle radiates mainly along the direction of its own motion, 
within the small range (73.12) of angles around the direction of its velocity. 

We also point out that, for arbitrary velocity and acceleration of the particle, there are 
always two directions for which the radiated intensity is zero. These are the directions for 
which the vector n — (v/c) is parallel to the vector w, so that the field ens 8) becomes zero. 
(See also problem 2 of this section.) 

Finally, we give the simpler formulas to which (73.9) reduces in two special cases. 

If the velocity and acceleration of the particle are parallel, 


ene w xn 
c*R ' n-v ° 
—— 
and the intensity is 
e2 w? sin? @ 


= —_—_———— do. (73.13) 
4 3 6 
cr ( _ ~ cos 0) 


It is naturally, symmetric around the common direction of v and w, and vanishes along 
(@ = 0) and opposite to (8 = 7) the direction of the velocity. In the ultrarelativistic case, the 
intensity as a function of @ has a sharp double maximum in the region (73.12), with a steep 
drop to zero for 0 = 0. 

If the velocity and acceleration are perpendicular to one another, we have from (73.9): 


Bas (1 = + sin’ 6 cos? 
a= ae ey eee es ee a do (73.14) 
os 4nc3 Vv 4 Vv 6 v : 
(1 - Z 00s 6) (1 - 2 cos 6) 


where @is again the angle between n and v, and @ is the azimuthal angle of the vector n 
relative to the plane passing through v and w. This intensity is symmetric only with respect 
to the plane of v and w, and vanishes along the two directions in this plane which form the 
angle 0= cos!(v/c) with the velocity. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Find the total radiation from a relativistic particle with charge e,, which passes with impact parameter 
Q through the Coulomb field of a fixed centre (with potential ¢ = e,/r). 
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Solution: In passing through the field, the relativistic particle is hardly deflected at all.t We may therefore 
regard the velocity v in (73.7) as constant, so that the field at the position of the particle is 


Fic. 15. 


with x = vt, y = @. Performing the time integration in (73.7), we obtain: 


— mevex 4c?-v 
12m2ce7 0° Vv c*-y* * 
2. Find the directions along which the intensity of the radiation from a moving particle vanishes. 


Solution: From the geometrical construction (Fig. 15) we find that the required directions n lie in the 
plane passing through wv and w, and form an angle 7 with the direction of w where 


sin 7 = ~ sin a, 
and @ is the angle between v and w. 


3. Find the intensity of the radiation from a particle which is carrying out a stationary motion in the field 
of a circularly polarized plane electromagnetic wave. 


Solution: According to the results of problem 3 of § 48, the particle moves in a circle, and its velocity at 
each moment is parallel to H and perpendicular to KE. Its kinetic energy is 


2 _ 
mc f re 
—=cyp?—m'c? 


V1 — ve? 


(where we use the notation of the problem cited). From formula (73.7) we find the intensity of the radiation: 


jg ste! pak? Zee 1- (2) 
3m*c2 1-ve2 = 3m 2c mew) | 


4. The same problem in the field of a linearly polarized wave. 


= cy 


Solution: According to the results of problem 2 of § 48, the motion occurs in the plane xy, passing through 


+ For v~c, deviations through sizable angles can occur only for impact parameters @ ~ e*/mc*, which 
cannot in general be treated classically. 
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the direction of propagation of the wave (the x axis) and the direction of E (the y axis); the field H is along 
the z direction (and H, = E,). Form (73.7) we find: 
pele CS v,c)? 
3m*c3 1-ve? * 
The average over the period of the motion, which was done using a parametric representation in the 
problem cited, gives the result 


§ 74. Synchrotron radiation (magmetic bremsstrahlung) 


We consider the radiation from a charge moving with arbitrary velocity in a circle in a 
uniform constant magnetic field; such radiation is called magnetic bremsstrahlung.’ The 
radius of the orbit r and the cyclic frequency of the motion @, are expressible in terms of 
the field intensity H and the velocity of the particle v, by the formulas (see § 21): 


a * 1 nae (74.1) 


The total intensity of the radiation over all directions is given directly by (73.7), omitting 
the time integration, in which we musi set E = 0 and H 1 v: 


l Ml. Le ae (74.2) 


c 
We see that the total intensity is proportional to the square of the momentum of the particle. 

If we are interested in the angular distribution of the radiation, then we must use formula 
(73.11). One quantity of interest is the average intensity during a period of the motion. For 
this we integrate (73.!1) over the time of revolution of the particle in the circle and divide 
the result by the period T = 277/a@y. 

We choose the plane of the orbit as the XY plane (the origin is at the centre of the circle), 
and we draw the YZ plane to pass through the direction n of the radiation (Fig. 16). The 
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magnetic field is along the negative Z axis (the direction of motion of the particle in Fig. 16 
corresponds to a positive charge e). Further, let 0 be the angle between the direction k of the 
radiation and the Y axis, and @ = @ ,t be the angle between the radius vector of the particle 
and the X axis. Then the cosine of the angle between k and the velocity v is cos @ cos @ (the 
vector v lies in the XY plane, and at each moment is perpendicular to the radius vector of the 
particle). We express the acceleration w of the particle in terms of the field H and the 
velocity v by means of the equation of motion [see (21.1)]: 


w= ee _ eee 


mc c2 


After a simple calculation, we get: 


¥] ee) ( y 

2n (1-4 sin“@ + | — — cos Ocos @ 

di = do HY (1-4) [ eS sag (74.3) 
0 


822m2c> c? 


5 
(1 ~ cos @cos 6) 


(the time integration has been converted into integration over ¢@ = @,t). The integration is 
elementary, though rather lengthy. As a result one finds the following formula: 


ene (l -¥) ple ve cos? @ (1 = “(4 + va cos? 0) cos? 6 


i Mea 
dl = do a 
Same’ 52 77} 
aati (1 - vi cos? | 4 (1 Z Lal cos? 6 
c Cc 


(74.4) 


The ratio of the intensity of radiation for @ = 7/2 (perpendicular to the plane of the orbit) 
to the intensity for @ = 0 (in the plane of the orbit) is 


a en (74.5) 


As v-> 0, this ratio approaches +, but for velocities close to the velocity of light, it becomes 
very large. 

Next we consider the spectral distribution of the radiation. Since the motion of the charge 
is periodic, we are dealing with expansion in a Fourier series. The calculation starts conveniently 
with the vector potential. For the Fourier components of the vector potential we have the 
formula [see (66.12)]: 


eikRo 


A.=e BLOM ES) fy 
z cRoT 


where the integration is taken along the trajectory of the particle (the circle). For the coordinates 
of the particle we have x = r cos @yt, y = r sin @yt. As integration variable we choose the 
angle @ = @yt. Noting that 
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k-r=krcos @sin $= {nw/c) cos @sin @ 


(k = n@,/c = nvicr), we find for the Fourier components of the x-component of the vector 
potential: 


22 

? in 9~ ~ cos @ sin ¢ 

e'*Ro f etl econo 
0 


Am = ~ ee 


We have already had to deal with such an integral in § 70. It can be expressed in terms of 
the derivative of a Bessel function: 


ae tev e'kRo el 
ts aE & cos 6) (74.6) 


Similarly, one calculates A,,;: 


Ayn = 


el pithy g MEY. 
= eco 5° J; ( = cos 0). (74.7) 


The component along the Z axis obviously vanishes. 
From the formulas of § 66 we have for the intensity of radiation with frequency @ = n@;, 
in the element of solid angle do: 


me Cage, 20. 2 p2 
dl, = 36 \H ,|? Rido = 3 Ik x AI? R} do. 


Noting that 
IA x kl? = A?k? + A?k? sin? 6, 


and substituting (74.6) and (74.7), we get for the intensity of radiation the following formula 
(G.A. Schott, 1912): 


24772 
iegspoaeattl (1 eo ¥) tne n(@ cos 9] a Vn (= cos °)| do. (74.8) 


2mc>m? 


To determine the total intensity over ail directions of the radiation with frequency @ = n@,, 
this expression must be integrated over all angles. However, the integration cannot be 
carried out in finite form. By a series of transformations, making use of certain relations 
from the theory of Bessel functions, the required integral can be written in the following 
form: 


Poy 
= 
I 
3 
do 
S 
we 
= 
t 
= 
SIS 
aa 
= 
N 
N13 
< 
VS 
| 
to 
as 
— 
| 
i>) 
I. 
NS 
Gey 9 I< 


Jon (2n€) sai (74.9) 


We consider in more detail the ultrarelativistic case where the velocity of motion of the 
particle is close to the velocity of light. 

Setting v = c in the numerator of (74.2), we find that in the ultrarelativistic case the 
total intensity of the synchrotron radiation is proportional to the square of the particle 
energy @: 
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2e4H? (_# \ 
- 3m?c3 (27 : — 


The angular distribution of the radiation is highly anisotropic. The radiation is concentrated 
mainly in the plane of the orbit. The “width” 46 of the angular range within aes most of 


the radiation is included is easily evaluated from the condition | — (Vic*) cos? @~ 1 - 
(V/c*), writing 0 = 2/2 + A@, sin 0= 1 - (A6)*/2. It is clear thatt 


Vv _ mc? 
A@~ Jj1 - oie ra (74.11) 


We shall see below that in the ultrarelativistic case the main role in the radiation is played 
by frequencies with large n (Arzimovich and Pomeranchuk, 1945). We can therefore use the 
asymptotic formula (70.9), according to which: 


2 
Jn, (2n€) = —L @[n5(1 - £2)] (74.12) 
Van3 
Substituting in (74.9), we get the following formula for the spectral distribution of the 
radiation for large values of n:t 


2 ot 
7a; Geta he 


i 
e Pst 


@'(u) +5 | D(u)du, (74.13) 


For u — 0 the function in the curly brackets approaches the constant limit ®’(0) = — 0.4587 
. § Therefore for u << 1, we have 


etH? (mc?) 3 ay. 
I, = 0.52 m2c3 ( ¥ } ull <a (= : (74.14) 
For u >> 1, we can use the asymptotic expression for the Airy function (see the footnote 


on p. 161, and obtain): 


¢ This result is, of course, in agreement with the angular distribution of the instantaneous intensity which 
we found in the preceding section [see (73.12)]; however, the reader should not confuse the angle @ of this 
section with the angle @ between n and vy in § 73! 

+ In making the substitution, the limit n~°? of the integral can be changed to infinity, to within the required 
accuracy; we have also set v= c wherever possible. Even though values of & close to 1 are important in the 
integral (74.9), the use of formula (74.12) is still permissible, since the integral converges rapidly at the 
lower limit. 

§ From the definition of the Airy function, we have: 


Cy) 


ow=-+ | é sin * ak go - | et sinedr = - 
0 


31/6 r() 
Va Vx -3'? J 


2Va 
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Na 
4772 ( mc i 
Bx ( e a Pe me2 ¢ \ 
me Wam?2c3 ee al ce = = i) 


that is, the intensity drops exponentially for large n. 
Consequently the spectrum has a maximum for 


el 
mc? ; 


and the main part of the radiation is concentrated in the region of frequencies for which 


0 ~ o,(4) = ( ee ). (74.16) 


mc mc \ mc 


These values of @ are very large, compared to the distance @, between neighbouring 
frequencies. We may say that the spectrum has a “quasicontinuous” character, consisting of 
a large number of closely spaced lines. 

In place of the distribution function J,, we can therefore introduce a distribution over the 
continuous series of frequencies @ = n@y, writing 


Pein =e 
On 
For numerical computations it is convenient to express this distribution in terms of the 
MacDonald function K,.+ After some simple transformations of formula (74.13), it can be 
written as 


V3e3H ( o f 
dl = dw ———~ F | — |, F(é)= K adc. 74.17 
“renct (a) Fas] Kat (74.17) 
where we use the notation 
Bel of » 2 


Figure 17 shows a graph of the function F(€). 

Finally, a few comments on the case when the particle moves, not in a plane orbit, but in 
a helical trajectory, i.e. has a longitudinal velocity (along the field) 4, = vcos y (where y is 
the angle between H and v). The frequency of the rotational motion is given by the same 


+ The connection between the Airy function and the function K,;3 is given by formula (4) of the footnote 
on p. 161, In the further transformations one uses the recursion relations 


KyiQ)-Kya@)=- = Ky, 2K) =- Kya@) - Kya, 


where K_,(x) = K,(x). In particular, it is easy to show that 


, t 2 an 
Bi) (5: } 
an SC 
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F(§) 


1 
0.92 


0.5 


Fic. 17. 


formula (74.1), but now the vector v moves, not in a circle, but on the surface of a cone with 
its axis along H and with vertex angle 2y. The total intensity of the radiation (defined as the 
total energy loss per sec from the particle) will differ from (74.2) in having H replaced by 
H, =4H sin ¥. 

In the ultrarelativistic case the radiation is concentrated in directions near the generators 
of the “velocity cone”. The spectral distribution and the total intensity (in the same sense as 
above) are obtained from (74.17) and (74.10) by the substitution H > H,. If we are talking 
about the intensity as seen in these directions by an observer at rest, then we must introduce 
an additional factor which takes into account the approach or moving away of the radiator 
(a particle moving in a circle). This factor is given by the ratio dé/dt,,,, where dtp, is the time 
interval between arrival at the observer of signals emitted by the source at an interval df. It 
is obvious that 


dt 4, = dt (1 = 2 Vj, COS ’} 


where is the angle between the directions of k and H (the latter being taken as the positive 
direction of the velocity v;,). In the ultrarelativistic case, when the direction of k is close to 
the direction of v, we have 0 = 7, so that 


vi % 
oes -(1 os = cos x| = 1 (74.19) 


PROBLEMS 


i. Find the law of variation of energy with time for a charge moving in a circular orbit in a constant 
uniform magnetic field, and losing energy by radiation. 


Solution: According to (74.2), we have for the energy loss per unit time: 
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As tf increases, the energy decreases monotonically, approaching the value &— mc? (for complete stopping 
of the particle) asymptotically as t > o». 


2. Find the asymptotic formula for the spectral distribution of the radiation at large values of n for a 
particle moving in a circle with a velocity which is not close to the velocity of light. 


Solution: We use the well-known asymptotic formula of the theory of Bessel functions 


1 e’ evi-e? 
V2mn(1 - €2) 114 J1—e? , 


which is valid for n(1 — ¢*)*? >> 1. Using this formula, we find from (74.9): 


J, (n€) = 


2n 
Vv 


477212 5/4 4)-4 
1, =e few (1 - + ON ae 


Wam?c3 c 2 
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This formula is applicable for n{1 — (V/c”)]*? >> 1; if in addition 1 ~ (v*/c?) is small, the formula goes over 
into (74.15). 


3. Find the polarization of the synchrotron radiation. 
Solution: The electric field E, is calculated from the vector potential A, (74.6—74.7) according to the 
formula 


E,- 2 (kx A,)xk-Lk(k-A,) + ikA,. 


Let e,, e2 be unit vectors in the plane perpendicular to k, where e, is parallel to the x axis and e, lies in the 
yz plane (their components are e; = (1, 0, 0), e2 = (0, sin 6, — cos 6); the vectors e;, e, and k form a right- 
hand system). Then the electric field will be: 


E,, = ikA,,€; + ik sin 6 Ay,€5, 


or, dropping the unimportant common factors: 
E, ~ eS & “ cos 6] e, +tan 6J,, (cos @ ie>, 


The wave is eiliptically polarized (see § 48). 
In the ultrarelativistic case, for large n and small angles @, the functions J, and J; are expressed in terms 
of Ky; and K,, where we set 


2 2 
fee ba tos oF ee +6? 
c2 Cc oi 


in the arguments. As a result we get: 


2\2 
B,= eWKan( 5 y? ) +ie26Kia( 5 v} v-af (48 } +62. 


For @ = 0 the elliptical polarization degenerates into linear polarization along e,. For large @(! 81 >> mc?/ 
& n@ >> 1). we have K13(x) = Ko3(x) = {al2x e-*, and the polarization tends to become circular: E,, ~ 
€; + 1); the intensity of the radiation, however, also becomes exponentially small. In the intermediate range 
of angles the minor axis of the ellipse lies along e, and the major axis along e,. The direction of rotation 
depends on the sign of the angle 6(@ > 0 if the directions of H and k lie on opposite sides of the orbit plane, 
as shown in Fig. 16). 
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§ 75. Radiation damping 


In § 65 we showed that the expansion of the potentials of the field of a system of charges 
in a series of powers of v/c leads in the second approximation to a Lagrangian completely 
describing (in this approximation) the motion of the charges. We now continue the expansion 
of the field to terms of higher order and discuss the effects to which these terms lead. 

In the expansion of the scalar potential 


ay J Re24 
the term of third order in 1/c is 


9% =- a oe Re dv, (75.1) 


For the same reason as in the derivation following (65.3), in the expansion of the vector 
potential we need only take the term of second order in 1/c, that is, 


Ag=-1 2 J jdv. (75.2) 


We make a transformation of the potentials: 


o=9-12, A’ =A + grad f, 


choosing the function f so that the scalar potential ¢’°) becomes zero: 


23 
fea ie } R20 dV. 


Then the new vector potential 1s equal to 


c2 ot 6c? ot? 
1 oa =e ae 
cng | IWagaoa | Red. 


Making the transition from the integral to a sum over individual charges, we get for the 
first term on the right the expression 


1 , 
= my = ev. 
In the second term, we write R = Ry — r, where Ro and r have their usual meaning (see § 66); 
then R =-— r =-—v and the second term takes the form 
- Lev. 
3c 
Thus, 


A‘ =- 2 Yew, . 53) 
3¢ 
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The magnetic field corresponding to this potential is zero (H = curl A“ = 0), since A 
does not contain the coordinates explicitly. The electric field E = - (1/c)A’® is 


9} one 
ES 303 d, (75.4) 
where d is the dipole moment of the system. 

Thus the third order terms in the expansion of the field lead to certain additional ferces 
acting on the charges, not contained in the Lagrangian (65.7); these forces depend on the 
time derivatives of the accelerations of the charges. 

Let us consider a system of charges carrying out a stationary motiony and calculate the 
average work done by the field (75.4) per unit time. The force acting on each charge e is 
f = eK, that is, 


f=-22. d. (75.5) 
3c? 


The work done by this force in unit time is f - v, so that the total work performed on all the 
charges is equal to the sum, taken over all the charges: 


Lf-ve 2d Devs 4 d-d= 4 £d-d- +4 é 
eo ees a peer Th a a 
When we average over the time, the first term vanishes, so that the average work is equal to 
Sf-v--—- d?. 6 
3c. — 


The expression standing on the right is (except for a sign reversal) just the average energy 
radiated by the system in unit time [see (67.8)]. Thus, the forces (75.5) appearing in third 
approximation, describe the reaction of the radiation on the charges. These forces are called 
radiation damping or Lorentz frictional forces. 

Simultaneously with the energy loss from a radiating system of charges, there also occurs 
a certain loss of angular momentum. The decrease in angular momentum per unit time, dM/ 
dt, is easily calculated with the aid of the expression for the damping forces. Taking the time 
derivative of the angular momentum M = > r x p, we have M = Dr p, since Dr X p= 
x m(v X v) = 0. We replace the time derivative of the momentum of the particle by the 
friction force (75.5) acting on it, and find 


M=2rxf=syderxd= 5 dxd. 


We are interested in the time average of the loss of angular momentum for a stationary 
motion, just as before, we considered the time average of the energy ioss. Writing 


ae oe _q se 
dxd=— (dx d) dxd 


and noting that the time derivative (first term) vanishes on averaging, we finally obtain the 
following expression for the average loss of angular momentum of a radiating system: 


+ More precisely, a motion which, although it would have been stationary if radiation were neglected, 
‘proceeds with continual slowing down. 
+ In agreement with the result (3) obtained in problem 2 of § 72. 
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@M 2 7-3 
= ‘ 75.7 
FF 303 dxd (75.7) 
Radiation damping occurs also for a single charge moving in an external field. It is equal 
to 
f= 26° y, (75.8) 
3? 


For a single charge, we can always choose such a system of reference that the charge at 
the given moment is at rest in it. If, in this reference frame, we calculate the higher terms in 
the expansion of the field produced by the charge, it turns out that they have the following 
property. As the radius vector R from the charge to the field point approaches zero, all these 
terms become zero. Thus in the case of a single charge, formula (75.8) is an exact formula 
for the reaction of the radiation, in the system of reference in which the charge is at rest. 

Nevertheless, we must keep in mind that the description of the action of the charge “on 
itself’ with the aid of the damping force is unsatisfactory in general, and contains contradictions. 
The equation of motion of a charge, in the absence of an external field, on which only the 
force (75.8) acts, has the form 


This equation has, in addition to the trivial solution v = const, another solution in which the 
acceleration v is proportional to exp (3mc*t/2e’), that is, increases indefinitely with the 
time. This means, for example, that a charge passing through any field, upon emergence 
from the field, would have to be infinitely “self-accelerated”. The absurdity of this result is 
evidence for the limited applicability of formula (75.8). 

One can raise the question of how electrodynamics, which satisfies the law of conservation 
of energy, can lead to the absurd result that a free charge increases its energy without limit. 
Actually the root of this difficulty lies in the earlier remarks (§ 37) concerning the infinite 
electromagnetic “intrinsic mass” of elementary particles. When in the equation of motion 
we write a finite mass for the charge, then in doing this we essentially assign to it formally 
an infinite negative “intrinsic mass” of nonelectromagnetic origin, which together with the 
electromagnetic mass should result in a finite mass for the particle. Since, however, the 
subtraction of one infinity from another is not an entirely correct mathematical operation, 
this leads to a series of further difficulties, among which is the one mentioned here. 

In a system of coordinates in which the velocity of the particle is small, the equation of 
motion when we include the radiation damping has the form 


2 ee 
5 = ¥. (75.9) 


From our discussion, this equation is applicable only to the extent that the damping force is 
small compared with the force exerted on the charge by the external field. 

To clarify the physical meaning of this condition, we proceed as follows. In the system of 
reference in which the charge is at rest at a given moment, the second time derivative of the 
velocity is equal, neglecting the damping force, to 


my =eE + “vx H+ 


eae ee eee aes | 
m mc 
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In the second term we substitute (to the same order of accuracy) v = (e/m)E, and obtain 
Wea a2 
v=—E+ a a E x H. 
m mc 
Corresponding to this, the damping force consists of two terms: 


pee = Der 53 
p= Jeo b+ 2 Exe. (75.10) 


If wis the frequency of the motion, then E is proportional to @E and, consequently, the first 
term is of order (e*@/mc’)E; the second is of order (e*4/m?c*)EH. Therefore the condition for 
the damping force to be small compared with the force eF exerted by the external field on 
the charge gives, first of all, 


2 
~_w<<1, 
mec 


or, introducing the wavelength A ~ c/a, 


2 


A>> <x" (75.11) 


Thus formula (75.8) for the radiation damping is applicable only if the wavelength of the 
radiation incident on the charge is large compared with the “radius” of the charge e?/mc’. 
We see that once more a distance of order e*/mc? appears as the limit at which electrodynamics 
leads to internal contradictions (see § 37). 

Secondly, comparing the second term in the damping force to the force eF, we find the 
condition 


2 


4 
m*c 
H << zie 


512) 


Thus it is also necessary that the field itself be not too large. A field of order m?c*/e? also 
represents a limit at which classical electrodynamics leads to internal contradictions. Also 
we must remember here that actually, because of quantum effects, electrodynamics is already 
not applicable for considerably smaller fields. 

To avoid misunderstanding, we remind the reader that the wavelength in (75.11) and the 
field value in (75.12) refer to the system of reference in which the particle is at rest at the 
given moment. 


PROBLEM 


Calculate the time in which two attracting charges, performing an elliptic motion (with velocity small 
compared with the velocity of light) and losing energy due to radiation, “fall in” toward each other. 


Solution: Assuming that the relative energy loss in one revolution is small, we can equate the time 
derivative of the energy to the average intensity of the radiation (which was determined in problem | of 
§ 70): 


+ For fields of order m?c*/he, i.e., when hay ~ mc’. This limit is hc/e ? = 137 times smaller than the limit 
set by the condition (75.12). The ratio of these distances to Ro is of order fic/e* ~ 137. 
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ae | <i) a/c sey 21” 1M? 

= “1 2 | | 3- = |, (1) 
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where @ = le,e,l. Together with the energy, the particles lose angular momentum. The loss of angular 
momentum per unit time is given by formula (75.7); substituting the expression (70.1) for d, and noting that 
pr =- ar/r and M = pr x v, we find: 


oe a 


dt 3c? \m, =m, re 


We avera“e this expression over 2 period of the motion. Because of the slowness of the changes in M, it is 
sufficient to average on the right only over r~*; this average value is computed in precisely the same way 
as the average of r~“* was found in problem 1 of § 70. As a result we find for the average loss of angular 
momentum per unit time the following expression: 


dM __ 2a(2plel)? (ea en é 2) 
dt — 303M? m mM, 
{as in equation (1), we omit the average sign]. Dividing (1) by (2), we get the differential equation 
dif\_ par? 32 emt 
aM 2M? \" pa?) 
which, on integration, gives: 
par? mM) 1H! 
\¢l=— |1-—~]|+——M. 3 
2M? M3 * Mo @ 


The constant of integration is chosen so that for M = Mo, we have &= a, where My and & are the initial 
angular momentum and energy of the particles. 

The “falling in” of the particles toward one another corresponds to M — 0. From (3) we see that then 
o> — 0, 

We note that the product | & 1M? tends toward pa?/2, and from formula (70.3) it is clear that the 
eccentricity € — 0, i.e. as the particles approach one another, the orbit approaches a circle. Substituting (3) 
in (2), we determine the derivative dt/dM expressed as a function of M, after which integration with respect 
to M between the limits Mp and 0 gives the time of fall: 


345 -2 
: .§ aoe (= Ms 2) (Vo? + .[2M2 Wl). 


§ 76. Radiation damping in the relativistic case 


We derive the relativistic expression for the radiation damping (for a single charge), which 
is applicable also to motion with velocity comparable to that of light. This force is now a 
four-vector g', which must be included in the equation of motion of the charge, written in 
four-dimensional form: , 


du' 
: ds 


To determine g' we note that for v <<c, its three space components must go over into the 
components of the vector f/c (75.8). It is easy to see that the vector (2e7/3c)(d-u'/ds?) has 
this property. However, it does not satisfy the identity g'u; = 0, which is valid for any force 


m = Se, eeu (76.1) 
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four-vector. In order to satisfy this condition, we must add to the expression given a certain 
auxiliary four-vector, made up from the four-velocity u' and its derivatives. The three space 
components of this vector must become zero in the limiting case v = 0, in order not to 
change the correct values of f which are already given by (2e7/3c)/(d7u'/ds*). The four- 
vector u' has this property, and therefore the required auxiliary term has the form aw’. The 
scalar @ must be chosen so that we satisfy the auxiliary relation g'u; = 0. As a result we find 


i de® dui i , du 
= (us —u'u a | (76.2) 


In accordance with the equations of motion, this expression can be written in another 
form, by expressing d7u'/ds* directly in terms of the field tensor of the external field acting 
on the particle: 


= Fk y ‘ 
ds mc2 k 
2 ik P 
. = .. € u,u! + (2 7 Br i. 
S mc 


In making substitutions, we must keep in mind that the product of the tensor 0F“/ax’, which 
is antisymmetric in the indices i, k, and the symmetric tensor u,u, gives identically zero. So, 


2 Qe? oe 25 
3mc> ax! tit = 3m2c 


The integral of the four-force g' over the world line of the motion of a charge, passing 
through a given field, must coincide (except for opposite sign) with the total four-momentum 
AP’ of the radiation from the charge [just as the average value of the work of the force f in 
the nonrelativistic case coincides with the intensity of dipole radiation; see (75.6)]. It is easy 
to check that this is actually so. The first term in (76.2) goes to zero on performing the 
integration, since at infinity the particle has no acceleration, i.e. (du'/ds) = 0. We integrate 
the second term by parts and get: 


; 2 mae 2 oo 
~ | gids = 2 f uta’ 59 eee | eat as 
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4 : 
= F# Fyuk+ a (Fyu!)(F*"u,)ui. (76.3) 


which coincides exactly with (73.4). 

When the velocity of the particle approaches the velocity of light, those terms in the space 
components of the four-vector (76.3) increase most rapidly which contain the components 
of the four-velocity in the third degree. Therefore, keeping only these terms in (76.3) and 
using the relation (9.18) between the space components of the four-vector g' and the three- 
dimensional force f, we find for the latter: 


f= (Fu! (Feu, in, 


i 


where n is a unit vector in the direction of v. Consequently, in this case the force f is opposite 
to the velocity of the particle; choosing the latter as the X axis, and writing out the four- 
dimensional expressions, we obtain: 
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lies (E, - H,)’ + (E,+ Hy)’ 
3m2c4 v- 


c2 


f= (76.4) 


(where we have set v = c everywhere except in the denominator). 

We see that for an ultrarelativistic particle, the radiation damping is proportional to the 
square of its energy. 

Let us call attention to the following interesting situation. Earlier we pointed out that the 
expression obtained for the radiation damping is applicable only to fields which (in the 
reference system Ko, in which the particle is at rest) are small compared with mc/e>. Let 
F be the order of magnitude of the external field in the reference system K, in which the 
particle moves with velocity v. Then in the Kg frame, the field has the order of magnitude 
FINI — V7/c? (see the transformation formulas in § 24). Therefore F must satisfy the 
condition 


3 
ee | (76.5) 
m?c4 fi = % 


At the same time, the ratio of the damping force (76.4) to the external force (~ eF) is of the 
order of 


eoF 


mrc4(1 = v) 


and we see that, even though the condition (76.5) is satisfied, it may happen (for sufficiently 
high energy of the particle) thatthe damping force is large compared with the ordinary Lorentz 
force acting on the particle in the electromagnetic field.+ Thus for an ultrarelativistic particle 
we can have the case where the radiation damping is the main force acting on the particle. 
In this case the loss of (kinetic) energy of the particle per unit length of path can be 

equated to the damping force f, alone; keeping in mind that the latter is proportional to the 
square of the energy of the particle, we write 

d&.> 

ae Mx) Ha, 
where we denote by k(x) the coefficient, depending on the x coordinate and expressed in 
terms of the transverse components of the field in accordance with (76.4). Integrating this 
differential equation, we find 


+ We should emphasize that this result does not in any way contradict the derivation given earlier of the 
relativistic expression for the four-force g’, in which it was assumed to be “small” compared with the four- 
force (e/c)F"u,. It is sufficient to satisfy the requirement that the components of one vector be small 
compared to those of another in just one frame of reference: by virtue of relativistic invariance, the four- 
dimensional formulas obtained on the basis of such an assumption will be valid in any other reference 
frame. 
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where <9 represents the initial energy of the particle (its energy for x — — o). In particular, 
the final energy ¢; of the particle (after passage of the particle through the field) is given by 
the formula 


We see that for % — o, the final & approaches a constant limit independent of 2 (I. 
Pomeranchuk, 1939). In other words, after passing through the field, the energy of the 
particle cannot exceed the energy & ,,;,, defined by the equation 


or, substituting the expression for k(x), 


) 2 2 +00 
sal san (Sr) | ener Hyd. 066 


PROBLEMS 
1. Calculate the limiting energy which a particle can have after passing through the field of a magnetic 
dipole #; the vector ~ and the direction of motion lie in a plane. 


Solution: We choose the plane passing through the vector ~ and the direction of motion as the XZ plane, 
where the particle moves parallel to the X axis at a distance @ from it. For the transverse components of the 
field of the magnetic dipole we have (see 44.4): 

Hy = 0, 

3(m . r) —) Me. r? We . 2 2 4 

= — = ines {3(@ cos $+ x sin @) @ —(Q* +x“) cos o} 


(@ is the angle between ~ and the Z axis). Substituting in (76.6) and performing the integration, we obtain 


H, 


u -ots (SS e* ) (15 + 26 cos? 9). 
Suit 64m%c* 05 


2. Write the three-dimensional expression for the damping force in the relativistic case. 
Solution: Calculating the space components of the four-vector (76.3), we find 


_ 2e3 v\" {fa 1 Keel 
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§ 77. Spectral resolution of the radiation in the ultrarelativistic case 


Earlier (in § 73) it was shown that the radiation from an ultrarelativistic particle is directed 
mainly in the forward direction, along the velocity of the particle: it is contained almost 
entirely within the small range of angles 


Ae ft 
Cc 
around the direction of v. 


In evaluating the spectral resolution of the radiation, the relation between the magnitude 
of the angular range A@ and the angle of deflection a of the particle in passing through the 
external electromagnetic field is essential. 

The angle a can be calculated as follows. The change in the transverse (to the direction of 
motion) momentum of the particle is of the order of the product of the transverse force eF t 
and the time of passage through the field, t ~ a/v= a/c (where a is the distance within which 
the field is significantly different from 0). The ratio of this quantity to the momentum 


> mV e mc 
a 


determines the order of magnitude of the small angle a: 


eFa Pave 
mc? c 


a ~ 
Dividing by AQ, we find: 


&  eFa : (77.1) 


We call attention to the fact that the ratio does not depend on the velocity of the particle, and 
is completely determined by the properties of the external field itself. 
We assume first that 


eFa >> mc’, (77.2) 


that is, the total deflection of the particle is large compared with A@. Then we can say that 
radiation in a given direction occurs mainly from that portion of the trajectory in which the 
velocity of the particle is almost parallel to that direction (subtending with it an angle in the 
interval A@) and the length of this segment is small compared with a. The field F can be 
considered constant within this segment, and since a small segment of a curve can be 
considered as an arc of a circle, we can apply the results obtained in § 74 for radiation during 
uniform motion in a circle (replacing H by F). In particular, we may state that the main part 
of the radiation is concentrated in the frequency range 


eF 
canara (77.3) 
me( -¥) 


C2 


O~ 


t If we choose the X axis along the direction of motion of the particle, then (eF)* is the sum of the squares 
of the y and z components of the Lorentz force, eE + ev/c x H, in which we can here set v= c: 


F? = (Ey — H,)” + (E, + Hy)’. 
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[see (74.16)]. 
In the opposite limiting case, 


eFa << mc’, (77.4) 


the total angle of deflection of the particle is small compared with A@. In this case the 
radiation is directed mainly into the narrow angular range A@ around the direction of motion, 
while radiation arrives at a given point from the whole trajectory. 

To compute the spectral distribution of the intensity, it is convenient to start in this case 
from the Lienard—Wiechert expressions (73.8) for the field in the wave zone. Let us compute 
the Fourier component 


E, = J. J Ee dt. 


The expression on the right of formula (73.8) is a function of the retarded time t’, which is 
determined by the condition t’ = t — R(t’)/c. At large distances from a particle which is 
moving with an almost constant velocity v, we have: 


1 , 


Boe! -n-vt 
Cc 


F R 
=f ena ee 
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(r = r(t’) = vt’ is the radius vector of the particle), or 


We treat the velocity v as constant; only the acceleration w(t’) is variable. Introducing the 
notation 


ie n-v 
@ = o(1- i } CT) 


and the corresponding frequency component of the acceleration, we write E,, in the form 


ikRo ( @ \* Vv 
= Cae cdl me . 
Eo= 7 R ( | nx {(a «| x Wo \ 


Finally from (66.9) we get for the energy radiated into solid angle do, with frequency in da: 
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ue? any y 
diay = =; (S| nx {(n-*) x wer} 


An estimate of the order of magnitude of the frequencies in which the radiation is mainly 
concentrated in the case of (77.4) is easily made by noting that the Fourier component w,y 
is significantly different from zero only if the time 1/q@’, or 


2 


d@ 
do ae (77.6) 


1 
of - ¥ | 


is of the same order as the time a/v ~ a/c during which the acceleration of the particle 
changes significantly. Therefore we find: 


| ao eee . (77.7) 
(1-5) 


The energy dependence of the frequency is the same as in (77.3), but the coefficient is 
different. 

In the treatment of both cases (77.2) and (77.4) it was assumed that the total loss of energy 
by the particle during its passage through the field was relatively small. We shall now show 
that the first of these cases also covers the problem of the radiation by an ultrarelativistic 
particle, whose total loss of energy is comparable with its initial energy. 

The total loss of energy by the particle in the field can be determined from the work of the 
Lorentz frictional force. The work done by the force (76.4) over the path ~a is of order 


In order for this to be comparable with the total energy of the particle, 


© 
2 nee 
me? ae 


the field must exist at distances 
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since otherwise we could not even apply ordinary electrodynamics. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Determine the spectral distribution of the total (over all directions) radiation intensity for the condition 
(77.2). 


Solution: For each element of length of the trajectory, the radiation is determined by (74.13), where we 
must replace H by the value of the transverse force F at the given point and, in addition, we must go over 
from a discrete to a continuous frequency spectrum. This transformation is accomplished by formally 
multiplying by dn and the replacement 


I,dn =1, 2 do=1, 22. 
Next, integrating over all time, we obtain the spectral distribution of the total radiation in the following 


form: 


+00 oo 
2 
dé, = — do 222 (1-4) | rows | @(u) du | dt, 


where ®(u).is the Airy function of the argument 


The integrand depends on the integration variable ¢ implicitly through the quantity u (F and with it u, varies 
along the trajectory of the particle; for a given motion this variation can be considered as a time dependence). 


2. Determine the spectral distribution of the total (over all directions) radiated energy for the condition 
(77.4). 

Solution: Keeping in mind that the main role is played by the radiation at small angles to the direction 
of motion, we write: 


‘= a = iv, OF ew Y 9 
a= 0(1- cos 6] =0(1-2+ )=2(i-4+e } 


We replace the integration over angles do = sin 8@d@ do = 0. d@ d@ in (77.6) by an integration over d¢ day'/ 
@. In writing out the square of the vector tripie product in (77.6) it must be remembered that in the 
ultrarelativistic case the longitudinal component of the acceleration is small compared with the transverse 
component [in the ratio 1 — (v’/c”)], and that in the present case we can, to sufficient accuracy, consider w 
and v to be mutually perpendicular. As a result, we find for the spectral distribution of the total radiation 
the following formula: 


§ 78. Scattering by free charges 


If an electromagnetic wave falls on a system of charges, then under its action the charges 
are set in motion. This motion in turn produces radiation in all directions; there occurs, we 
say, a scattering of the original wave. 
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The scattering is most conveniently characterized by the ratio of the amount of energy 
emitted by the scattering system in a given direction per unit time, to the energy flux density 
of the incident radiation. This ratio clearly has dimensions of area, and is called the effective 
scattering cross-section (or simply the cross-section). 

Let d/ be the energy radiated by the system into solid angle do per second for an incident 
wave with Poynting vector S. Then the effective cross-section for scattering (into the solid 
angle do) is 


do= (78.1) 
S 
(the dash over a symbol means a time average). The integral o of do over all directions is 
the total scattering cross-section. 
Let us consider the scattering produced by a free charge at rest. Suppose there is incident 
on this charge a plane monochromatic linearly polarized wave. Its electric field can be 
written in the form 


E = Ey cos (k- r -— ot + @). 


We shall assume that the velocity acquired by the charge under the influence of the 
incident wave is small compared with the velocity of light (which is usually the case). Then 
we can consider the force acting on the charge to be eK, while the force (e/c)v x H due to 
the magnetic field can be neglected. In this case we can also neglect the effect of the 
displacement of the charge during its vibrations under the influence of the field. If the charge 
carries out vibrations around the coordinate origin, then we can assume that the field which 
acts on the charge at all times is the same as that at the origin, that is, 


E = Eo cos (@t — Q). 
Since the equation of motion of the charge is 
mr = cE 
and its dipole moment d = er, then 
d 2eE. (78.2) 
m 


To calculate the scattered radiation, we use formula (67.7) for dipole radiation (this is 
justified, since the velocity acquired by the charge is assumed to be small). We also note that 
the frequency of the wave radiated by the charge (i.e., scattered by it) is clearly the same as 
the frequency of the incident wave. 

Substituting (78.2) in (67.7), we find 


4 

dI = —__ (E xn’)? do, 
4nm?c3 

where n’ is a unit vector in the scattering direction. On the other hand, the Poynting vector 


of the incident wave is 


S= 1 E?. (78.3) 


From this we find, for the cross-section for scattering into the solid angle do, 
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oe 
do= (=| sin? @do, (78.4) 
mc 


where @ is the angle between the direction of scattering (the vector n), and the direction of 
the electric field E of the incident wave. We see that the effective scattering cross-section of 
a free charge is independent of frequency. 

We determine the total cross-section o. To do this, we choose the polar axis along E. Then 
do = sin 6 d@ d@; substituting this and integrating with respect to @ from 0 to 7, and over @ 
from 0 to 27, we find 


2 2 
o= “2 (= (78.5) 


(This is the Thomson formula.) 

Finally, we calculate the differential cross-section do in the case where the incident wave 
is unpolarized (ordinary light). To do this we must average (78.4) over all directions of the 
vector E in a plane perpendicular to the direction of propagation of the incident wave 
(direction of the wave vector k). Denoting by e the unit vector along the direction of E, we 
write: 


sin? 9@=1- (n-e)?=1-ngngeges. 


The averaging is done using the formulat 


kak 
eaky = 5 ba = “<) | (78.6) 


and gives 


eo (n-k)?* eh 2 
sin b= 4{14 © = > (1 + cos 0) 


where © is the angle between the directions of the incident and scattered waves (the scattering 
angle). Thus the effective cross-section for scattering of an unpolarized wave by a free 
charge is 


2 
do=1 (= (1 + cos? @) do, (78.7) 
2 \ mc? 

The occurrence of scattering leads, in particular, to the appearance of a certain force acting 
on the scattering particle. One can verify this by the following considerations. On the 
average, in unit time, the wave incident on the particle loses energy cWo, where W is the 
average energy density, and ois the total effective scattering cross-section. Since the momentum 
of the field is equal to its energy divided by the velocity of light, the incident wave loses 
momentum equal in magnitude to Wo. On the other hand, in a system of reference in which 
the charge carries out only small vibrations under the action of the force eE, and its velocity 


+ In fact, e,eg is a Symmetric tensor with trace equal to 1, which gives zero when multiplied by kg, 
because e and k are perpendicular. The expression given here satisfies these conditions. 
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vis small, the total flux of momentum in the scattered wave is zero, to terms of higher order 
in Wc (in § 73 it was shown that in a reference system in which v = 0, radiation of 
momentum by the particle does not occur). Therefore all the momentum lost by the incident 
wave is “absorbed” by the scattering particle. The average force f acting on the particle is 
equal to the average momentum absorbed per unit time, L.e. 


f= oW ny (78.8) 


(Mp is a unit vector in the direction of propagation of the incident wave). We note that the 
average force appears as a second order quantity in the field of the incident wave, while the 
“instantaneous” force (the main part of which is eE) is of first order in the field. 

Formula (78.8) can also be obtained directly by averaging the damping force (75.10). The 
first term, proportional to E., goes to zero on averaging, as does the average of the main part 
of the force, eK. The second term gives 


which, using (78.5), coincides with (78.8). 


PROBLEMS 


1. Determine the effective cross-section for scattering of an elliptically polarized wave by a free charge. 


Solution: The field of the wave has the form E = A cos (wf + &) + B sin (@t + a), where A and B are 
mutually perpendicular vectors (see § 48). By a derivation similar to the one in the text, we find 


do = (= 
mc? 


2. Determine the effective cross-section tor scattering of a linearly polarized wave by a charge carrying 
out small vibrations under the influence of an elastic force (oscillator). 


do. 


-) (A xn)? +(Bxn)? 
A’ x B? 


Solution: The equation of motion of the charge in the incident field EK = Ey cos (at + @) is 
oo 2. e@ 
r+ @or =~ Eo cos (wt + a), 
where @p is the frequency of its free vibrations. For the forced vibrations, we then have 


_ eEo cos (@t + &) 
m(o% —~@*) 


Calculating d from this, we find 


iz 


2 4 
mc? (w2 - w*)? 


sin? @do 


(@ is the angle between E and n’). 


3. Determine the total effective cross-section for scattering of light by an electric dipole which, mechanically, 
is a rotator. The frequency w of the wave is assumed to be large compared with the frequency Qo of free 
rotation of the rotator. 


Solution: Because of the condition @>> Qo, we can neglect the free rotation of the rotator, and consider 
only the forced rotation under the action of the moment of the forces d x E exerted on it by the scattered 
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wave. The equation for this motion is: J Q =dxE, where J is the moment of inertia of the rotator and Q 
is the angular velocity of rotation. The change in the dipole moment vector, as it rotates without changing 
its absolute value, is given by the formula d = ( x d. From these two equations, we find (omitting the 
quadratic term in the small quantity Q): 
d= 4 (dx E)xd =4[Ed? - (E-d) dl. 
Assuming that all orientations of the dipole in space are equally probable, and averaging d? over them, 
we find for the total effective cross-section, 


4. Determine the degree of depolarization in the scattering of ordinary light by a free charge. 


Solution: From symmetry considerations, it is clear that the two incoherent polarized components of the 
scattered light (see § 50) will be linearly polarized: one in the plane of scattering (the plane passing through 
the incident and scattered waves) and the other perpendicular to this plane. The intensities of these components 
are determined by the components of the field of the incident wave in the plane of scattering (E)) and 
perpendicular to it (E,), and, according to (78.4), are proportional respectively to 


(E, x n)? = E? cos*@ and (E, xn’‘)?=E? 


(where © is the angle of scattering). Since for the ordinary incident light, E2 = E? , the degree of depolarization 
[see the definition in (50.9)] is: 
@ =cos? ©. 
5. Determine the frequency @’ of the light scattered by a moving charge. 


Solution: In a system of coordinates in which the charge is at rest, the frequency of the light does not 
change on scattering (@ = @’). This relation can be written in invariant form as 


(ames i 
ku Sika. 


where u' is the four-velocity of the charge. From this we find without difficulty 


a’ (1 ~~ cos 6] = o(1 ~~ cos 0} 

c c 
_ where @ and @’ are the angles made by the incident and scattered waves with the direction of motion (vis 
the velocity of the charge). 


6. Determine the angular distribution of the scattering of a linearly polarized wave by a charge moving 
with velocity v in the direction of propagation of the wave. 


Solution: The velocity of the particle is perpendicular to the fields E and H of the incident wave, and 1s 
therefore also perpendicular to the acceleration w given to the particle. The scattered intensity is given by 
(73.14), where the acceleration w of the particle must be expressed in terms of the fields E and H of the 
incident wave by the formulas obtained in the problem in § 17. Dividing the intensity d/ by the Poynting 
vector of the incident wave, we get the following expression for the scattering cross-section: 


2 
Pg ieee) v ‘ 
do=( —) AS AED, |(1-Zsin oom 6) -(1-4 onto ao, 
4 
(1 ~ — sin 8cos 6) 
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mc 
where @ and @ are the polar angle and azimuth of the direction n’ relative to a system of coordinates with 
Z axis along E, and X axis along v (cos (n’, E) = cos @ cos (n’, v) = sin @ cos @). 
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7. Calculate the motion of a charge under the action of the average force exerted upon it by the wave 
scattered by it. 


Solution: The force (78.8), and therefore the velocity of the motion under consideration, is along the 
direction of propagation of the incident wave (X axis). In the auxiliary reference system Ko, in which the 
particle is at rest (we recall that we are dealing with the motion averaged over the period of the small 
vibrations), the force acting on it is OWo, and the acceleration acquired by it under the action of this force 
1S 

oe 
=2w 
i Eateere 
(the index zero refers to the reference system Kg). The transformation to the original refereice system K (in 
which the charge moves with velocity v) is given by the formulas obtained in the problem of § 7 and by 
formula (47.7), and gives: 


Vv 
ie ae 1 dv_ Wo! c 
dt _ x2 dt =m ve 
-% (1-4] ier 
GC Cr 


which determines the velocity v = dx/dt as an implicit function of the time (the integration constam: has 
been chosen so that v = 0 at t = 0). 


8. Determine the effective cross-section for scattering of a linearly polarized wave by an oscillator, taking 
into account the radiation damping. 


Solution: We write the equation of motion of the charge in the incident field in the form 


* 2 z 
P+ or = £ Eye ty 26 ; 
m 3mc 
In the damping force, we can substitute approximately r = — wr; then we find 


cr . é = 
r+ yr+@er= mm noe 


where Y= (2e7/3mc’) w2. From this we obtain 


The effective cross-section is 


§ 79. Scattering of low-frequency waves 


The scattering of a wave by a system of charges differs from the scattering by a single 
charge (at rest), first of all in the fact that because of the presence of internal motion of the 
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charges of the system, the frequency of the scattered radiation can be different from the 
frequency of the incident wave. Namely, in the spectral resolution of the scattered wave 
there appear, in addition to the frequency @ of the incident wave, frequencies ’ differing 
from @ by one of the internal frequencies of motion of the scattering system. The scattering 
with changed frequency is called incoherent (or combinational), in contrast to the coherent 
scattering without change in frequency. 

Assuming that the field of the incident wave is weak, we can represent the current density 
in the form j = jo + j’, where jo is the current density in the absence of the external field, and 
j’ is the change in the current under the action of the incident wave. Correspondingly, the 
vector potential (and other quantities) of the field of the system also has the form A = Ag + 
A’, where Ao and A’ are determined by the currents jo and j’. Clearly, A’ describes the wave 
scattered by the system. 

Let us consider the scattering of a wave whose frequency @is small compared with all the 
internal frequencies of the system. The scattering will consist of an incoherent as well as a 
coherent part, but we shall here consider only the coherent scattering. 

In calculating the field of the scattered wave, for sufficiently low frequency @, we can use 
the expansion of the retarded potentials which was presented in §§ 57 and 71, even if the 
velocities of the particles of the system are not small compared with the velocity of light. 
Namely, for the validity of the expansion of the integral 


ee 
A’= cRo 3,_Ro rn qv, 


it is necessary only that the time r - n’/c ~ a/c be small compared with the time 1/q@,; for 
sufficiently low frequencies (@ << c/a), this condition is fulfilled independently of the 
velocities of the particles of the system. 

The first terms in the expansion give 


W’ = —)— i’ xn’ + (8x) x}, 
c“Ro 
where d’, ~’ are the parts of the dipole and magnetic moments of the system which ere 
produced by the radiation falling on the system. The succeeding terms contain higher time 
derivatives than the second, and we drop them. 
The component Hi, of the spectral resolution of the field of the scattered wave, with 
frequency equal to that of the incident wave, is given by this same formula, when we 


substitute for all quantities their Fourier components: d/, =— @'d’,, “4 =— @° mi. Then 
we obtain 
Ve wo? , , ié , , 
a aR {n’+ di, +n’ X (m,X n’)}. (79.1) 
Cc" Ko 


The later terms in the expansion of the field would give quantities proportional to higher 
powers of the small frequency. If the velocities of all the particles of the system are small 
(v << c), then in (79.1) we can neglect the second term in comparison to the first, since the 
magnetic moment contains the ratio v/c. Then 


Hi, = oR, wn’ x di,. (79.2) 


If the total charge of the system is zero, then for @ > 0, d/, and »,, approach constant 
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limits (if the sum of the charges were different from zero, then for @ = 0, i.e. for a constant 
field, the system would begin to move as a whole). Therefore for low frequencies (@ << 
via) we can consider d/, and »,/, as independent of frequency, so that the field of the 
scattered wave is proportional to the square of the frequency. Its intensity is consequently 
proportional to w*. Thus for the scattering of a low-frequency wave, the effective cross- 
section for (coherent) scattering is proportional to the fourth power of the frequency of the 
incident radiation. 


§ 80. Scattering of high-frequency waves 


We consider the scattering of a wave by a system of charges in the opposite limit, when 
the frequency @ of the wave is large compared with the fundamental internal frequencies of 
the system. The latter have the order of magnitude @p ~ v/a, so that w must satisfy the 
condition 


W>> Wy ~~. (80.1) 


In addition, we assume that the velocities of the charges of the system are small (v << c). 

According to condition (80.1), the periods of the motion of the charges of the system are 
large compared with the period of the wave. Therefore during a time interval of the order of 
the period of the wave, the motion of the charges of the system can be considered uniform. 
This means that in considering the scattering of short waves, we need not take into account 
the interaction of the charges of the system with each other, that is, we can consider them as 
free: 

Thus in calculating the velocity v’, acquired by a charge in the field of the incident wave, 
we can consider each of the charges in the system separately, and write for it an equation of 
motion of the form 


, : . 
m a = eK = eK eho), 


where k = (@/c)n is the wave vector of the incident wave. The radius vector of the charge 
is, of course, a function of the time. In the exponent on the right side of this equation the 
time rate of change of the first term is large compared with that of the second (the first is @, 
while the second is of order kv ~ Vac) << w). Therefore in integrating the equation of 
motion, we can consider the term r on the right side as constant. Then 


vs — ——— Eye Kore r) (80.2) 


i@m 


For the vector potential of the scattered wave (at large distances from the system), we have 
from (79.1): 


, 1 , ; 
A = oR, UCev Ol 5 


where the sum goes over all the charges of the system. Substituting (80.2), we find 


} This also appuies to the scattering of light by ions as well as by neutral atoms. Because of the large mass 
of the nucleus, the scattering resulting from the motion of the ion as a whole can be neglected. 
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2 2 
A= . 1 e-io( 0.) ll (80.3) 


where q = k’ — k is the difference between the wave vector k = (a/c n of the incident wave, 
and the wave vector k’ = (a/c)n’ of the scattered wave.t The value of the sum in (80.3) must 
be taken at the time t’ = t —(R,/c) (for brevity as usual, we omit the index t’ on r); the 
change of r in the time r - n’/c can be neglected in view of our assumption that the velocities 
of the particles are small. The absolute value of the vector q is 


® . @ 
G2 — sin (80.4) 
where © is the scattering angle. 

For scattering by an atom (or molecule), we can neglect the terms in the sum in (80.3) 
which come from the nuclei, because their masses are large compared with the electron 
mass. Later we shall be looking at just this case, so that we remove the factor e*/m from the 
summation sign, and understand by e and m the charge and mass of the electron. 

For the field H’ of the scattered wave we find from (66.3): 


r Ey xn’ ~ia _Fo e? -ig-r 
H =e (-2)£ Dew, (80.5) 
The energy flux into an element of solid angle in the direction n’ is 


2 
do. 


4 
R2do = —"—- (n’ x E 2| Zener 
Oe 8nc3m2 o) 
Dividing this by the energy flux clEol?/8z of the incident wave, and introducing the angle @ 
between the direction of the field E of the incident wave and the direction of scattering, we 
finally obtain the effective scattering cross-section in the form 


oe} 
(5) 
mc 

The dash means a time average, i.e. an average over the motion of the charges of the system; 
it appears because the scattering is observed over a time interval large compared with the 
periods of motion of the charges of the system. 

For the wavelength of the incident radiation, there follows from the condition (80.1) the 
inequality A << ac/v. As for the relative values of A and a, both the limiting cases A >> @ and 
A << a are possible. In both these cases the general formula (80.6) simplifies considerably. 


In the case of A >> a, in the expression (80.6) q - r << i, since g ~ 1/A, and r is of order 
of a. Replacing e~4" by unity in accordance with this, we have: 


2 


Le MT) sin? Odo. (80.6) 


u 2 
do = (45 sin? 0 do. (80.7) 
mc 


that is, the scattering is proportional! to the square of the atomic number Z. 


+ Strictly speaking, the wave vector k’ = w'n’/c, where the frequency @’ of the scattered wave may differ 
from w. However, in the present case of high frequencies the difference @ - @ ~ @ can be negiected. 
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We now go over to the case of A << a. In the square of the sum which appears in (80.6), 
in addition to the square modulus of each term, there appear products of the form e~'4 ("~-"), 

In averaging over the motion of the charges, i.e. over their mutual separations, r, — rz 
takes on values in an interval of order a. Since g ~ 1/A, A << a, the exponeniial factor 
e4'"-"2) is a rapidly oscillating function in this interval, and its average value vanishes. 
Thus for A << a, the effective scattering cross-section is 


2 \2 
do=Z (=) sin? @ do, (80.8) 
mc 


that is, the scattering is proportional to the first power of the atomic number. We note that 
this formula is not applicable for small angles of scattering (© ~ A/a), since in this case q ~ 
©/A ~ \/a and the exponent q - r is not large compared to unity. 

To determine the effective coherent scattering cross-section, we must separate out that 
part of the field of the scattered wave which has the frequency @. The expression (80.5) 
depends on the time through the factor e?™ and also involves the time in the sum > e~4°". 
This latter dependence leads to the result that in the field of the scattered wave there are 
contained, along with the frequency @, other (though close to @) frequencies. That part of 
the field which has the frequency @ (i.e. depends on the time only through the factor e'”), 
is obtained if we average the sum > e*"" over time. In accordance with this, the expression 
for the effective coherent scattering cross-section d0,,;, differs from the total cross-section 
do in that it contains, in place of the average value of the square modulus of the sum, the 
square modulus of the average value of the sum, 


2 
sin? Odo. (80.9) 


a ae 
dO a= (=) tem 


It is useful to note that this average value of the sum is (except for a factor) just the space 
Fourier component of the average distribution Q(r) of the electric charge density in the 
atom: 


eLe4' = J OG tT deo, (80.10) 


In case A >> a, we can again replace e'4’" by unity, so that 


2 2 
dO coh = (z=) sin? @ do. (80.11) 
mc 


Comparing this with the total effective cross-sction (80.7), we see that do.., = do, that is, 
all the scattering is coherent. 

If A <<a, then when we average in (80.9) all the terms of the sum (being rapidly oscillating 
functions of the time) vanish, so that d0,,., = 0. Thus in this case the scattering is completely 
incoherent. 


CHAPTER 10 


PARTICLE IN A GRAVITATIONAL FIELD 


§ 81. Gravitational fields in nonrelativistic mechanics 


Gravitational fields, or fields of gravity, have the basic property that all bodies move in 
them in the same manner, independently of mass, provided the initial conditions are the 
same. 

For example, the laws of free fall in the gravity field of the earth are the same for all 
bodies; whatever their mass, all acquire one and the same acceleration. 

This property of gravitational fields provides the possibility of establishing an analogy 
between the motion of a body in a gravitational field and the motion of a body not located 
in any external field, but which is considered from the point of view of a noninertial system 
of reference. Namely, in an inertial reference system, the free motion of all bodies is uniform 
and rectilinear, and if, say, at the initial time their velocities are the same, they will be the 
same for all times. Clearly, therefore, if we consider this motion in a given noninertial 
system, then relative to this system all the bodies will move in the same way. 

Thus the properties of the motion in a noninertial system are the same as those in an 
inertial system in the presence of a gravitational field. In other words, a noninertial reference 
system is equivalent to a certain gravitational field. This is called the principle of equivalence. 

Let us consider, for example, motion in a uniformly accelerated reference system. A body 
of arbitrary mass, freely moving in such a system of reference, clearly has relative to this 
system a constant acceleration, equal and opposite to the acceleration of the system itself. 
The same applies to motion in a uniform constant gravitational field, e.g. the field of gravity 
of the earth (over small regions, where the field can be considered uniform). Thus a uniformly 
accelerated system of reference is equivalent to a constant, uniform external field. In the 
same way, nonuniformity accelerated linear motion of the reference system is clearly equivalent 
to a uniform but gravitational field. 

However, the fields to which noninertial reference systems are equivalent are not completely 
identical with “actual” gravitational fields which occur also in inertial frames. For there is 
a very essential difference with respect to their behaviour at infinity. At infinite distances 
from the bodies producing the field, “actual” gravitational fields always go to zero. Contrary 
to this, the fields to which noninertial frames are equivalent increase without limit at infinity, 
or, in any event, remain finite in value. Thus, for example, the centrifugal force which 
appears in a rotating reference system increases without limit as we move away from the 
axis of rotation; the field to which a reference system in accelerated linear motion is equivalent 
is the same over all space and also at infinity. 

The fields to which noninertial systems are equivalent vanish as soon as we transform to 
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an inertial system In contrast to this, “actual” gravitational fields (existing also in an inertial 
reference frame) cannot he eliminated by any choice of reference system. This is already 
clear from what has been said above concerning the difference in conditions at infinity 
between “actual” gravitational fieids and fields to which noninertial systems are equivalent, 
since the latter do not approach zero at infinity, it is clear that it is impossible, by any choice 
of reference frame, to eliminate an “actual” field, since it vanishes at infinity. 

All that can be done by a suitable choice of reference system is to eliminate the gravitational 
field in a given region of space, sufficiently small so that the field can be considered uniform 
over it. This can be done by choosing a system in accelerated motion, the acceleration of 
which is equal to that which would be acquired by a particle placed in the region of the field 
which we are considering. 

The motion of a particle in a gravitational field is determined, in nonrelativistic mechanics, 
by a Lagrangian having (in an inertial reference frame) the form 


eal PY (81.1) 


— 
wnere @ is 4 certain function of the coordinates and time which characterizes the field and 
is called the gravitational potential.t Correspondingly, the equation of motion of the particle 
is 


v = —grad @. (81.2) 


It does not contain the mass oi any other constant characterizing the properties of the 
particle; this is the mathematical expressicn of the basic property of gravitational fields. 


§ 82. The gravitational field in relativistic mechanics 


The fundamental property of gravitational fields that all bodies move in them in the same 
way, remains valid also in relativistic mechanics. Consequently there remains also the 
analogy between gravitational fields and noninertial reference systems. Therefore in studying 
the properties of gravitational fields in relativistic mechanics, we naturally also siart from 
this analogy. 

In an inertial reference system, in cartesian coordinates, the interval ds is given by the 
relation: 


ds? = cdt’— de + dy* - dz’. 


Upon wransforming to any other inertial reference system (i.e. under Lorentz transformation), 

the interval, as we know, retains the same form. However, if we transform to a noninertial 

system of reference ds’ will no longer be a sum of squares of the four coordinate differentials. 
So, for example, when we transform to a uniformly rotating system of coordinates, 


x=x cos Qr-y' sinQt, y=’ sinQt+ y cosQr, z=7 


(€2 is the angular velocity of ihe rotation, directed along the Z axis), the interval takes on the 
form 


ds? = [c? — 2x? + y?)] d? — dx? ~ dy”? — de’? + 2Oy’ dx’ dt - 20x! dy’ dt. 


tT In what follows we shall seldom have to use the electromagnetic potential @, so that the designation of 
the gravitational potential by the same symbol! cannot Jead to misunderstanding. 
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— 


No matter what the law of transformation of the time coordinate, this expression cannot be 
represented as a sum of squares of the coordinate differentials. 

Thus in a noninertial system of reference the square of an interval appears as a quadratic 
form o7 general type in the coordinate differentials, that is, it has the form 


ds* = g, dx'dx*, (82.1) 


where the g,, are certain functions of the space coordinates x!, x*, x and the time coordinate 
x°. Thus, when we use a noninertial system, the four-dimensional coordinate system x°, x!, 
x’, x3 is a curvilinear. The quantities g,,, determining all the geometric properties in each 
curvilinear system of coordinates, represent, we say, the space-time metric. 

The quantities g,, can clearly always be considered symmetric in the indices i and k (g;; 
= g,), since they are determined from the symmetric form (82.1), where g,, and g,; enter as 
factors of one and the same product dx' dx*. In the general case, there are ten different 
quantities ¢;,-—four with equal, and 4.3/2 = 6 with different indices. In an inertial reference 
stystem, when we use cartesian space coordinates xhesay y, z, and the time, x° = ct, the 
quantities g,, are 


8o=1, 81 =82=833=-1, gx=O0 for i#k. (82.2) 


We call a four-dimensional system of coordinates with these values of g, galilean. 

In the previous section it was shown that a u-inertial system of reference is equivalent 
to acertain field of force. We now see that in relativistic mechanics, these fields are determined 
by the quantities g,,. 

The same applies also to “actual” gravitational fields. Any gravitational field is just a 
change in the metric of space-time, as determined by the quantities g,,. This important fact 
means that the geometrical properties of space-time (its metric) are determined by physical 
phenomena, and are not fixed properties of space and time. 

The theory of gravitational fields, constructed on the basis of the theory of relativity, is 
called the general theory of relativity. It was established by Einstein (and finally formulated 
by him in 1915), and represents probably the most beautiful of all existing physical theories. 
It is remarkable that it was developed by Einstein in a purely deductive manner and only 
later was substantiated by astronomical observations. 

As in nonrelativistic mechanics, there is a fundamentai difference between “actual” 
gravitational fields and fields to which noninertial reference systems are equivalent. 
Upen transforming to a noninertial reference system, the quadratic form (82.1), i.e. the 
quantities g,, are obtained from their galilean values (82.2) by a simpie transformation of 
coordinates, and can be reduced over all space to their galilean values by the inverse 
coordinate transformation. That such forms for g,, are very special is clear from the fact that 
it is impossible by a mere transformation of the four coordinates to bring the ten quantities 
gi, to a preassigned form. 

An “actual” gravitational field cannot be eliminated by any transformation of coordinates. 
In other words, in the presence of a gravitational field space-time is such that the quantities 
g;, determining its metric cannot, by any coordinate transformation, be brought to their 
galilean values over all space. Such a space-time is said to be curved, in contrast to flat 
space-time, where such a reduction is possible. 

By an appropriate choice of coordinates, we can, however, bring the quantities 2, to 
galilean form at any individual point of the non-galilean space-time: this amounts to 
the reduction to diagonal form of a quadratic form with constant coefficients (the values 
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of g,, at the given point). Such a coordinate system is said to be galilean for the given 
point.t 

We note that, after reduction to diagonal form at a given point, the matrix of the quantities 
gj, has one positive and three negative principal values.+ From this it follows, in particular, 
that the determinant g, formed from the quantities g,, is always negative for a real space- 
time: 


2<0. (82.3) 


A change in the metric of space-time also means a change in the purely spatial metric. To 
a galilean g, in flat space-time, there corresponds a euclidean geometry of space. In a 
gravitational field, the geometry of space becomes non-euclidean. This applies both to 
“true” gravitational fields, in which space-time is “curved”, as well as to fields resulting 
from the fact that the reference system is non-inertial, which leave the space-time flat. 

The problem of spatial geometry in a gravitational field will be considered in more detail 
in § 84. It is useful to give here a simple argument which shows pictorially that space will 
become non-euclidean when we change to a non-inertial system of reference. Let us consider 
two reference frames, of which one (K) is inertial, while the other (K’) rotates uniformly 
with respect to K around their common z axis. A circle in the x, y plane of the K system (with 
its centre at the origin) can also be regarded as a circle in the x’, y’ plane of the K’ system. 
Measuring the length of the circle and its diameter with a yardstick in the K system, we 
obtain values whose ratio is equal to 7, in accordance with the euclidean character of the 
geometry in the inertial reference system. Now let the measurement be carried out with a 
yardstick at rest relative to K’. Observing this process from the K system, we find that the 
yardstick laid along the circumference suffers a Lorentz contraction, whereas the yardstick 
placed radially is not changed. It is therefore clear that the ratio of the circumference to the 
diameter, obtained from such a measurement, will be greater than 7. 

In the general case of an arbitrary, varying gravitational field, the metric of space is not 
only non-euclidean, but also varies with the time. This means that the relations between 
different geometrical distances change with time. As a result, the relative position of “test 
bodies” introduced into the field cannot remain unchanged in any coordinate system.§ Thus 
if the particles are placed around the circumference of a circle and along a diameter, since 
the ratio of the circumference to the diameter is not equal to 2 and changes with time, it is 
clear that if the separations of the particles along the diameter remain unchanged the 
separations around the circumference must change, and conversely. Thus in the general 
theory of relativity it is impossible in general to have a system of bodies which are fixed 
relative to one another. 

This result essentially changes the very concept of a system of reference in the general 
theory of relativity, as compared to its meaning in the special theory. In the latter we meant 


+ To avoid misunderstanding, we state immediately that the choice of such a coordinate system does not 
mean that the gravitational field has been eliminated over the corresponding infinitesimal volume of four- 
space. Such an elimination is also always possible, by virtue of the principle of equivalence, and has a 
greater significance (see § 87). 

+ This set of signs is called the signature of the matrix. 

§ Strictly speaking, the number of particles should be greater than four. Since we can construct a 
tetrahedron from any six line segments, we can always, by a suitable definition of the reference system, 
make a system of four particles form an invariant tetrahedron. A fortiori, we can fix the particles relative 
to one another in system of three or two particles. 
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by a reference system a set of bodies at rest relative to one another in unchanging relative 
positions. Such systems of bodies do not exist in the presence of a variabie gravitational 
field, and for the exact determination of the position of a particle in space we must, strictly 
speaking, have an infinite number of bodies which fill all the space like some sort of 
“medium”. Such a system of bodies with arbitrarily running clocks fixed on them constitutes 
a reference system in the general theory of relativity. 

In connection with the arbitrariness of the choice of a reference system, the laws of nature 
must be written in the general theory of relativity in a form which is appropriate to any four- 
dimensional system of coordinates (or, as one says, in “covariant” form). This, of course, 
does not imply the physical equivalence of all these reference systems (like the physical 
equivalence of all inertial reference systems in the special theory). On the contrary, the 
specific appearances of physical phenomena, including the properties of the motion of 
bodies, become different in all systems of reference. 


§ 83. Curvilinear coordinates 


Since, in studying gravitational fields we are confronted with the necessity of considering 
phenomena in an arbitrary reference frame, it is necessary to develop four-dimensional 
geometry in arbitrary curvilinear coordinates. Sections 83, 85 and 86 are devoted to this. 

Let us consider the transformation from one coordinate system, x°, x!, x’, x°, to another 
x x/1 x2 x3: 

x = fi(x” x) x2 x) 


where the f' are certain functions. When we transform the coordinates, their differentials 
transform according to the relation 


dx' = a aod | (83.1) 


Every aggregate of four quantities A’ (i = 0, 1, 2, 3), which under a transformation of 
coordinates transform like the coordinate differentials, is called a contravariant four-vector: 
we 

on” 


Let ¢ be some scalar. Under a coordinate transformation, the four quantities 0¢/dx' 
transform according to the formula 


A' 


(83.2) 


(83.3) 
which is different from formula (83.2). Every aggregate of four quantities A; which, under 


a coordinate transformation, transform like the derivatives of a scalar, is called a covariant 
four-vector: 


A; = — A; . (83.4) 


Because two types of vectors appear in curvilinear coordinates, there are three types of 
tensors of the second rank. We call a contravariant tensor of the second rank, A“, an 
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aggregate of sixteen quantities which transform like the products of the components of two 
contravariant vectors, i.e. according to the law 


Aik ox! ax* 


~ Ax’! Ax’™ 


A covariant tensor of rank two, transforms according to the formula 


aon . (83.5) 


ta ax! ax Aine (83.6) 
and a mixed tensor transforms as follows: 
i. ae (83.7) 


ke ax’! axk O™ 


The definitions given here are the natural generalization of the definitions of four-vectors 
and four-tensors in galilean coordinates (§ 6), according to which the differentials dx’ constitute 
a contravariant four-vector and the derivatives 0d/ox' form a covariant four-vector.t 

The rules for forming four-tensor by multiplication or contraction of products of other 
four-tensors remain the same in curvilinear coordinates as they were in galilean coordinates. 
For example, it is easy to see that, by virtue of the transformation laws (83.2) and (83.4), the 
scalar product of two four-vectors A'B; is invariant: 

On ax” one 
A'B; = yF ay A Bm = 5,7 A Bm = A” B;. 

The unit four-tensor 6; is defined the same as before in curvilinear coordinates: its 
components are again 6! = 0 fori#k, and are equal to 1 for i=k. If A* is a four-vector, then 
multiplying by 5; we get: 


—— 
AMG, =A’, 
i.e. another four-vector; this proves that 5; is a tensor. 


The square of the line element in curvilinear coordinates is a quadratic form in the 
differentials dx’: 


ds? = gydx'dx* , (83.8) 
where the g, are functions of the coordinates; g,, is symmetric in the indices i and k: 
Sik = Ski + (83.9) 


Since the (contracted) product of g,, and the contravariant tensor dx‘dx* is a scalar, the g, 
form a covariant tensor; it is called the metric tensor. 
Two tensors A,, and B“ are said to be reciprocal to each other if 


A,B” = on, 


In particular the contravariant metric tensor is the tensor g“ reciprocal to the tensor g;,, that 
1S; 


+ Nevertheless, while in a galilean system the coordinates x' themselves (and not just their differentials) 
also form a four-vector, this is, of course, not the case in curvilinear coordinates. 
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guR™ =O} ’ (83.10) 


The same physical quantity can be represented in contra- or co-variant components. It is 
obvious that the only quantities that can determine the connection between the different 
forms are the components of the metric tensor. This connection is given by the formulas: 


Ai=gikA,, A;=9,A*. (83.11) 


In a galilean coordinate system the metric tensor has components: 


1 0 0 0 
gO = gk — a | (83.12) 
- 0 *0 455% 


0 0 0 -il 


Then formula (83.11) gives the familiar relation A° = Ag, A!*? = - Aj,2,3, etc. 

These remarks also apply to tensors. The transition between the different forms of a given 

physical tensor is accomplished by using the metric tensor according to the formulas: 
A‘ = g Aun, A‘ = a 
ete, 

In § 6 we defined (in galilean coordinates) the completely antisymmetric unit pseudo- 
tensor ¢““", Let us transform it to an arbitrary system of coordinates, and now denote it by 
Em We keep the notation e“” for the quantities defined as before by e?!?? = 1 (or e923 
=~-1). ; 

Let the x” be galilean, and the x' be arbitrary curvilinear coordinates. According to the 
general rules for transformation of tensors, we have: 


mOe? On Ox ox ; 
or 
Etkim ee | eiklm 
where J is the determinant formed from the derivatives dx'/d’, i.e. it is just the Jacobian of 
the transformation from the galilean to the curvilinear coordinates: 
Oem” yx?) 
ai ok at ee) 
This Jacobian can be expressed in terms of the determinant of the metric tensor gj (in the 
system x’). To do this we write the formula for the transfcrmation of the metric tensor: 


A= 


ik 


i k 
Ox' Ox" imo 


So ae ae 
and equate the determinants of the two sides of this equation. The determinant of the 


t Whenever, in giving analogies, we use galilean coordinate systems, one should realize that such a 
system can be selected only in a flat space. In the case of a curved four-space, one should speak of a 
coordinate system that is galilean over a given infinitesimal element of four-volume, which can always be 
found. None of the derivations are affected by this change. 
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Im(0), = 


reciprocal tensor Igi*| = 1/g. The determinant lg — |. Thus we have I/g= —J*, and so 


J=1/.J/-g. 
Thus, in curvilinear coordinates the antisymmetric unit tensor of rank four must be defined 
as 


Eikim — = gikim (83.13) 
v7& 


The indices of this tensor are lowered by using the formula 


oP 9: Bir8is8mt = — & Cikim> 


so that its covariant components are 


Ekim = -8 Cikim + (83.14) 


In a galilean coordinate system x” the integral of a scalar with respect to dQ’ = dx’? dx’! 
dx” dx” is also a scalar, i.e. the element dQ’ behaves like a scalar in the integration (§ 6). 
On transforming to curvilinear coordinates x’, the element of integration dQ’ goes over into 


dQ’ > 4 dQ = jg dQ. 


Thus, in curvilinear coordinates, when integrating over a four-volume the quantity V — gd Q 
behaves like an invariant. 

All the remarks at the end of § 6 concerning elements of integration over hypersurfaces, 
surfaces and lines remain valid for curvilinear coordinates, with the one difference that the 
definition of dual tensors changes. The element of “area” of the hypersurface spanned by 
three infinitesimal displacements is the contravariant antisymmetric tensor dS"; the vector 


dual to it is gotten by multiplying by the tensor V~8 Cikim, SO it is equal to 


i —g dS; = —2 eign dS” f[—g. (83.15) 


Similarly, if df is the element of (two-dimensional) surface spanned by two infinitesimal 
displacements, the dual tensor is defined ast 


V-84 fic = 4V— 8€iim df”. (83.16) 
We keep the designations dS; and d fj; as before for Se ixj_dS4" and 4 eign, df’ (and not 


t If @is a scalar, the quantity J-29, which gives an invariant when integrated over dQ, is called a scalar 
density. Similarly, we speak of vector and tensor densities y-gA' ‘ J-9 A , etc. These quantities give a 
vector or tensor on multiplication by the four-volume element dQ (the integral fai l=8 dQ over a finite 
region cannot, generally speaking, be a vector, since the laws of transformation of the vector A’ are different 
at different points). 

+ It is understood that the elements dS*”" and df'k are constructed on the infinitesimal displacements dx’, 
dx", dx’ in the same way as in § 6, no matter what the geometrical significance of the coordinates x’. Then 
the formal significance of the elements dS, and df, is the same as before. In particular, as before dSo 
= dx, dx, dx, = dV. We keep the earlier definition of dV for the product of differentials of the three 
space coordinates; we must, however, remember that the element of geometrical spatial volume is given in 
curvilinear coordinates not by dV, but by Jydv, where y is the determinant of the spatial metric tensor 
(which will be defined in the next section). 
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their products by =e ); the rules (6.14)-(6.19) for transforming the various integrals into 
one another remain the same, since their derivation was formal in character and not related 
to the tensor properties of the different quantities. Of particular importance is the rule for 
transforming the integral over a hypersurface into an integral over a four-volume (Gauss’ 
theorem), which is accomplished by the substitution: 


dS, SAR. (83.17) 
ox! 


§ 84. Distances and time intervals 


We have already said that in the general theory of relativity the choice of a coordinate 
system is not limited in any way; the triplet of space coordinates x!, x*, x°, can be any 
quantities defining the position of bodies in space, and the time coordinate x° can be defined 
by an arbitrarily running clock. The question arises of how, in terms of the values of the 
quantities x’, x’, x°, x°, we can determine actual distances and time intervals. 

First we find the relation of the proper time, which from now on we shall denote by T, to 
the coordinate x°. To do this we consider two infinitesimally separated events, occurring at 
one and the same point in space. Then the interval ds between the two events is, as we know, 
just c dt, where dT is the (proper) time interval between the two events. Setting dx! = dx* = 
dx = 0 in the general expression ds* = g,, dx' dx“, we consequently find 


APSO dP = (ae )* , 


from which 


ad 0 
dt =~ /8qdx°, (84.1) 


or else, for the time between any two events occurring at the same point in space. 


rai Jemax’. (84.2) 


This relation determines the actual time interval (or as it is also called, the proper time for 
the given point in space) for a change of the coordinate x°. We note in passing that the 
quantity go, as we see from these formulas, is positive: 


cSt. (84.3) 


It is necessary to emphasize the difference between the meaning of (84.3) and the meaning 
of the signature [the signs of three principal values of the tensor g;, (§ 82)]. A tensor giz 
which does not satisfy the second of these conditions cannot correspond to any real gravitational 
field, i.e. cannot be the metric of a real space-time. Nonfulfilment of the condition (84.3) 
would mean only that the corresponding system of reference cannot be realized with real 
bodies; if the condition on the principal values is fulfilled, then a suitable transformation of 
the coordinates can make go positive (an example of such a system is given by the rotating 
system of coordinates, see § 89). 

We now determine the element d/ of spatial distance. In the special theory of relativity we 
can define d/ as the interval between two infinitesimally separated events occurring at one 
and the same time. In the general theory of relativity, it is usually impossible to do this, i.e. 
it is impossible to determine d/ by simply setting dx° = 0 in ds. This is related to the fact that 
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in a gravitational field the proper time at different points in space has a different dependence 
on the coordinate x’. 

To find dl, we now proceed as follows. 

Suppose a light signal is directed from some point B in space (with coordinates x% + dx) 
to a point A infinitely near to it (and having coordinates x“) and then back over the same 
path. Obviously, the time (as observed from the one point B) required for this, when multiplied 
by c, is twice the distance between the two points. 

Let us write the interval, separating the space and time coordinates: 


ds” = gapdx® dx? + 2goqdx° dx™ + go9 (dx) ( 84.4) 


where it is understood that we sum over repeated Greek indices from ! to 3. The interval 
between the events corresponding to the departure and arrival of the signal from one point 
to the other is equal to zero. Solving the equation ds* = 0 with respect to dx°, we find two 
roots: 


x0 Foy (Bowel ‘ (800803 — 8ap800)dx%dx?} , 


dx° = (-goqdx" + |(Goa8op — Bap8o0)dx*dx?}, 


corresponding to the propagation of the signal in the two directicns between A and B. If a 
is the moment of arrival of the signal at A, the times when it left B and when it will return 
to B are, respectively, x° + dx{” and x° + dx’. In the schematic diagram of Fig. 18 the 
solid lines are the world lines corresponding to the given coordinates x% and x* + dx“, while 
the dashed lines are the world lines of the signals.+ It is clear that the total interval of “time” 
between the departure of the signal and its return to the original point is equal to 


; ee 
dx — dx” = I(goa8op — Bap8o0)dx%dx? . 


The corresponding interval of proper time is obtained, according to (84.1), by multiplying 
by +./ 200/c, and the distance di between the two poinis by multiplying once more by c/2. As 
a result, we obtain 


(84.5) 


x° — dx 
a 
xe KR, 
—_ 
: x? + dx}. 
A B 
Fic. 18. 


+ In Fig. 18, it is assumed that dxf” > 6, dx” < 0, but this is not necessary: dx and dx) may have 
the same sign. The fact that in this case the value x°(A) at the moment of arrival of the signal at A might 
be less than the value x°(B) at the moment of its departure from B contains no contradiction, since the rates 
of clocks at different points in space are not assumed to be synchronized in any way. 
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This is the required expression, defining the distance in terms of the space coordinate 
elements.: We rewrite it in the form 


dP = Yox dx*dx?, (84.6) 
where 
80a80 
Yop = ap + SeaSee (84.7) 


is the three-dimensional metric tensor, determining the metric, i.e., the geometric properties 
of the space. The relations (84.7) give the connection between the metric of real space and 
the metric of the four-dimensional space-time. 

However, we must remember that the g,, generally depend on x°, so that the space metric 
(84.6) also changes with time. For this reason, it is meaningless to integrate dl; such an 
integral would depend on the world line chosen between the two given space points. Thus, 
generally speaking, in the general theory of relativity the concept of a definite distance 
between bodies loses its meaning, remaining valid only for infinitesimal distances. The only 
case where the distance can be defined also over a finite domain is that in which the g;, do 
not depend on the time, so that the integral J di along a space curve has a definite meaning. 

It is worth noting that the tensor — 7g is the reciprocal of the contravariant three-dimensional 
tensor g”°. In fact, from g*g,, = 6!, we have, in particular, 


geo, + BB, = 67, BF gay + 8% B09 =0, BP ego +B” 80 =1. (84.8) 
Determining g® from the second equation and substituting in the first, we obtain: 
—8 °° Y gy = OF. 


This result can be formulated differently, by the statement that the quantities ~g form the 
contravariant three-dimensional metric tensor corresponding to the metric (84.6): 


7B = — g°B. | (84.9) 


+ The quadratic form (84.6) must clearly be positive definite. For this, its coefficients must, as we know 
from the theory of forms, satisfy the conditions 


Yn Vi2 | va Y12 Y13 
Yu > 9, > 0, Won Y22 Y33| > 0. 
Y21 Y2| 
Y31 Y32 133 


Expressing g, in terms of g,,, it is easy to show that these conditions take the form 


&00 §01 §02 
<0, [81 81 82/>9, g<O. 
§20 §21 §22} 


§00 g01| 
&10 11 | 


These conditions, together with the condition (84.3), must be satisfied by the components of the metric 
tensor in every system of reference which can be realized with the aid of real bodies. 
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We also state that the determinants g and y, formed respectively from the quantities g,, and 
Yap, are related to one another by 


—8 = 8007 - (84.10) 


in some of the later applications it will be convenient to introduce the three-dimensional 
vector g, whose covariant components are defined as 


80a 
800 


8a (84.11) 
Considering g as a vector in the space with metric (84.6), we must define its contravariant 
components as g® = YP og, Using (84.9) and the second of equations (84.8), it is easy to see 
that 


graye ogi gr (84.12) 
We also note the formula 
grat _ 9 92, (84.13) 
§00 


which follows from the third of equations (84.8). 

We now turn to the definition of the concept of simultaneity in the general theory of 
relativity. In other words, we discuss the question of the possibility of synchronizing clocks 
Jocated at different points in space, i.e. the setting up of a correspondence between the 
readings of these clocks. 

Such a synchronization must obviously be achieved by means of an exchange of light 
signals between the two points. We again consider the process of propagation of signals 
between two infinitely near points A and B, as shown in Fig. 18. We should regard as 
simultaneous with the moment x° at the point A that reading of the clock at point B which 
is half-way between the moments of departure and return of the signal to that point, i.e. the 
moment 


KO + AXV = x? 4 F(dxO4 a). 


Substituting (84.5), we thus find that the difference in the values of the “time” x° for two 
simultaneous events occurring at infinitely near points is given by 


80adx” 
&00 


This reiation enables us to synchronize clocks in any infinitesimal region of space. Carrying 
out a similar synchronization from the point A, we can synchronize clocks, i.e. we can 
define simultaneity of events, along any open curve. 

However, synchronization of clocks along a closed contour turns out to be impossible in 
general. In fact, starting out along the contour and returning to the initial point, we would 
obtain for Ax° a value different from zero. Thus it is, a fortiori, impossible to synchronize 


Ax°® = = g,dx. (84.14) 


+ Multiplying (84.14) by goo and bringing both terms to one side, we can state the condition for 
synchrenization in the form dxq = g,,dx' = 0: the “covariant differential” dry between two infinitely near 
simultaneous events must be equal to zero. 
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clocks over all space. The exceptional cases are those reference systems in which all the 
components go, are equal to zero.t 

It should be emphasized that the impossibility of synchronization of all clocks is a property 
of the arbitrary reference system, and not of the space-time itself. In any gravitational field, 
it is always possible (in infinitely many ways) to choose the reference system so that the 
three quantities gg, become identically equal to zero, and thus make possible a complete 
synchronization of clocks (see § 97). 

Even in the special theory of relativity, proper time elapses differently for clocks moving 
relative to one another. in the general theory of relativity, proper time elapses differently 
even at different points of space in the same reference system. This means that the interval 
of proper time between two events occurring at some point in space, and the interval of time 
between two events simultaneous with ihese at another point in space, are in general different 
from one another. 


§ 85. Covariant differentiation 


In galilean coordinates} the differentials dA; of a vector A; form a vector, and the derivatives 
0A,JOx* of the components of a vector with respect to the coordinates form a tensor. In 
curvilinear coordinates this is not sc; dA; is not a vector, and 0A,/ox< is not a tensor. This is 
due to the fact that dA; is the difference of vectors located at different (infinitesimally 
separated) points of space; at different points in space vectors transform differently, since 
the coefficients in the transformation formulas (83.2), (83.4) are functions of the coordinates. 

It is also easy to verify these statements directly. To do this we determine the transformation 
formulas for the differentials dA; in curvilinear coordinates. A covariant vector is transformed 
according to the formula 


ax’* 
A; ~Aj; 
axi ~* 
therefore 
nee Oe ae O2x'* 
dA; = —— dA; + A Ar JAG eG} t 
i. ee 


Thus dA; does not transform at all like a vector (the same also applies, of course, to the 
differential of a contravariant vector). Only if the second derivatives Ax" axa = 0, i.e. if 
the x’ are linear functions of the x“, do the transformation formulas have the form 


on 


dA; = 
"ay i 


— dA;, 
that is, dA; transforms like a vector. 

We now undertake the definition of a tensor which in curvilinear coordinates plays the 
same role a. A,j/Ax* in galilean coordinates. In other words, we must transform 0A,/éx* from 
galilean to curvilinear coordinates. 


+ We should also assign to this class those cases where the go, can be made equal to zero by a simple 
transformation of the time coordinate, which does not involve any choice of the system of objects serving 
for the definition of the space coordinates. 

+ In general, whenever the quantities 2,, are constant. 
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In curvilinear coordinates, in order to obtain a differential of a vector which behaves like 
a vector, it is necessary that the two vectors to be subtracted from each other be located at 
the same point in space. In other words, we must somehow “translate” one of the vectors 
(which are separated infinitesimally from each other) to the point where the second is 
located, after which we determine the difference of two vectors which now refer to one and 
the same point in space. The operation of translation itself must be defined so that in galilean 
coordinates the difference shall coincide with the ordinary differential dA;. Since dA; is just 
the difference of the components of two infinitesimally separated vectors, this means that 
when we use galilean coordinates the components of the vector should not change as a result 
of the translation operation. But such a translation is precisely the translation of a vector 
parallel to itself. Under a parallel translation of a vector, its components in galilean coordinates 
do not change. If, on the other hand, we use curvilinear coordinates, then in general the 
components of the vector will change under such a translation. Therefore in curvilinear 
coordinates, the difference in the components of the two vectors after translating one of 
them to the point where the other is located will not coincide with their difference before the 
translation (i.e. with the differential dA),). 

Thus to compare two infinitesimally separated vectors we must subject one of them to a 
parallel translation to the point where the second is located. Let us consider an oui 
contravariant vector; if its value at the point x' is A’, then at the neighbouring point x' + dx' 
it is equal to A’ + dA’. We subject the vector A’ to an infinitesimal parallel displacement to 
the point x’ + dx’; the change in the vector which results from this we denote by 6A’. Then 
the difference DA‘ between the two vectors which are now located at the same point is 


— 6A'. (85.1) 


The change 6A’ in the components of a vector under an infinitesimal parallel displacement 
depends on the values of the components themselves, where the dependence must clearly be 
linear. This follows directly from the fact that the sum of two vectors must transform 
according to the same law as each of the constituents. Thus 5A’ has the form 


6A‘ = -Ti,A*dx', (85.2) 
where the I" Zi are certain functions of the coordinates. Their form depends, of course, on the 
coordinate system; for a galilean coordinate system Ij, = 0. 

From this it is already clear that the quantities ['{, do not form a tensor, since a tensor 
which is equal to zero in one coordinate system is equal to zero in every other ore. In a 
curvilinear space it is, of course, impossible to make all the Tj, vanish over all of space. 


But the principle of equivalence requires that by a suitable choice of coordinate system we 
can eliminate the gravitational field over a given infinitesimal region of space, i.e. we can 
make the quantities Tj, vanish in it. We shall see later in §87 that the Tj, play the role of 
field strengths.+ 

The quantities Tj, are called “connection coefficients” or “Christoffel symbols”. 

In addition to the quantities T’{, we shall later also use quantities T’;. 4+ defined as follows: 


+ This is precisely the coordinate system which we have in mind in arguments where we, for brevity’s 
sake, speak of a “galilean” system; still all the proofs remain applicable not only to flat. but also to curved 
4-space, 


kl kl 
t In place of Ty, and T’,,;, the symbols i | and ; | are sometimes used. 
; I l 
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Rego omy, : (85.3) 
Conversely, 
i, ee (85.4) 


It is also easy to relate the change in the components of a covariant vector under a parailel 
displacement to the Christoffel symbols. To do this we note that under a paralle! displacement, 
a scalar is unchanged. In particular, the scalar product of two vectors does not change under 
a parallel displacement. 

Let A; and B' be any covariant and contravariant vectors. Then from 6(A B') = 0, we have 


BiSA; = A; 6B' = Tj, B‘Ajdx' 
or, changing the indices, 
BSA; = Ti A,Bidx' ; 
From this, in view of the arbitrariness of the B’, 
6A; = Tk A,dx! ; (85.5) 


which determines the change in a covariant vector under a parallel displacement. 
Substituting (85.2) and dA! = (dA‘/dx’) dx! in (85.1), we have 


DA’ = ba +1) ae Jax (85.6) 
Similarly, we find for a covariant vector, 
0A; 
DA; = [se ; -Ti As a! (85.7) 


The expressions in parentheses in (85.6) and (85.7) are tensors, since when multiplied by 
the vector dx' they give a vector. Clearly, these are the tensors which give the desired 
generalization of the concept of a derivative to curvilinear coordinates. These tensors are 
called the covariant derivatives of the vectors A‘ and A; respectively. We shall denote them 
by A‘, and A;. ;. Thus, 


Ai = Al. dx’; DA; =A;,, dx, (85.8) 
while the covariant derivatives themselves are: 
0A! : 
Al a + Li Ae (85.9) 
OA; 
A;.| = Bet = iA; . (85.10) 


In galilean coordinates, Tj, = 0, and covariant differentiation reduces to ordinary 
differentiation. 

It is also easy to calculate the covariant derivative of a tensor. To do this we must 
determine the change in the tensor under an infinitesimal parallel displacement. For example, 
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let us consider any contravariant tensor, expressible as a product of two contravariant vectors 
A'B*. Under parallel displacement, 


6(A'B*) = A‘SB* + B‘SA! = —A'T* Bidx™ — BYT] A'dx™ 
By virtue of the linearity of this transformation we must also have, for an arbitrary tensor 
A 
6A* =—(A™TE + A™T jax. (85.11) 
Substituting this in 
DA‘* Ee dadA* * oA = A‘. , dx, 
we get the covariant derivative of the tensor A* in the form 
é oA* 
ik 
A l= a nm 
In completely similar fashion we obtain the covariant derivative of the mixed tensor Aj 
and the covariant tensor A,, in the form 


AC aca. (85.12) 


_ OA 
it = 5, ~THAm + TAP, (85.13) 
0A, 
Axe = ai —-T PA — TP Am: (85.14) 


One can similarly determine the covariant derivative of a tensor of arbitrary rank. In doing 
this one finds the following rule of covariant differentiation. To obtain the covariant derivative 
of the tensor A“: with respect to x’, we add to the ordinary derivative 9A‘/Ox' for each 
covariant index i(A:;°) aterm —I°4 A’, , and for each contravariant index i(A‘'') a term 
sells - 

One can easily verify that the covariant derivative of a product is found by the same rule 
as for ordinary differentiation of products. In doing this we must consider the covariant 
derivative of a scalar @ as an ordinary derivative, that is, as the covariant vector @, = 0¢/ax*, 
in accordance with the fact that for a scalar 69 = 0, and therefore D@ = dg. For example, the 
covariant derivative of the product A;B, is 


(A;B,), | = Aj, By + A;By, 1. 
If in a covariant derivative we raise the index signifying the differentiation, we obtain the 
so-called contravariant derivative. Thus, 
A; Wk = gtAi. ' At k = go Al. ; 


We now derive formulas for the transformation of the Christoffel symbols from one 
coordinate system to another. 

These formulas can be got by comparing the two equations that determine the covariant 
derivatives and requiring that these laws be the same for both. A simple calculation gives 


et OX os Ox alle Tl rm x! 


" Ox'™ Ox* ax!” dxtax! ax™ i 
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From this formula we see that the T’j, transforms like a tensor only for linear coordinate 
transformations (when the second term in 85.15 drops out). 

However we note that this term is symmetric in k and |, and therefore drops out for the 
transformation of Sj, = Tj, — Tj,. It therefore transforms like a tensor: 


i on , 
i = sim Ox' ax’ ax’? 
kl ~ “np aox’™ ax* ox! Y 


and is called the “curvature tensor” of the space. 

We now show that in this theory, based on the equivalence principle, the curvature tensor 
must be zero. In fact, as already stated, by virtue of the equivalence principle there must be 
a “galilean ” coordinate system in which the T’j,, and consequently also the Sj,, vanish at 
a given point. Since S,, is a tensor, if it vanishes in one coordinate system it must vanish in 
all frames. This means that the Christoffel symbols must be symmetric in their lower indices: 


Ty =The (85.16) 
Clearly, also 
luli (85.17) 


In general, there are altogether forty different quantities Tj, ; for each of the four values of 
the index i there are ten different pairs of values of the indices k and / (counting pairs 
obtained by interchanging k and / as the time). . 

Formula (85.15) enables us to prove easily the assertion made above that it is always 
possible under condition (85.16) to choose a coordinate system in which all the Tj, become 
zero at a previously assigned point (such a system is said to be locally-inertial or locally- 
geodesic (see § 87)).+ 

In fact, let the given point be chosen as the origin of coordinates, and let the values of the 

i, at it be initially (in the coordinates x') equal to (Ij, )o. In the neighbourhood of this 
point, we now make the transformation 


x =x! + d(Tiox* x’. ~ (85.18) 
Then 
ozx'™ ox’ bs j 
fe ax” } =o Sa 


and according to (85.15), all the I’;” become equal to zero. 

We emphasize that condition (85.16) is essential: the expression on the left side of (85.19) 
is symmetric in k and /, and so too must be the right side of the equation. 

We note that for the transformation (85.18) 


+ It can also be shown that, by a suitable choice of the coordinate system, one can make all the Tj, go 


to zero not just at a point but all along a given world line. (The proof of this statement can be found in the 
book by P. K. Rashevskii, Riemannian Geometry and Tensor Analysis, Nauka, 1964, § 91.) 
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so that it does not change the value of any tensor (including the tensor g,,) at the given point, 
so that we can make the Christoffel symbols vanish at the same time as we bring the gjz to 
galilean form. 

§ 86. The relation of the Christoffel symbols to the metric tensor 


Let us show that the covariant derivative of the metric tensor gj, is zero. To do this we note 
that the relation 


DA; = 8ixDA" 
is valid for the vector DA;, as for any vector. On the other hand, A; = ah so that 
DA; = D(gitA") = gaDA* + A'Dgix- 
Comparing with DA; = g,, DA“, and remembering that the vector A* is arbitrary; 
Dgx = 9. 
Therefore the covariant derivative 
Sik, 1 = 0. (86.1) 


Thus 9; may be considered as a constant during covariant differentiation. 
The equation g,.;= 0 can be used to express the Christoffel symbols Ij, in terms of the 
metric tensor g;,. To do this we write in accordance with the general definition (85.14): 
Bix O8ix 
Sik;i = 3F —Butl it —8iml y = aT = Veer — Cee 
Thus the derivatives of g,, are expressed in terms of the Christoffel symbols.t We write 
the values of the derivatives of g;,, permuting the indices i, k, /: 


08; 
aah =T,a+Tiu, 
O81; 
ae ik» 
O 

Seer = =) = eee 


Taking half the sum of these equations, we find (remembering that T, ,, = T;, ») 
1{9g% , Ogu  O8u | 
leg =a) > + - ~~ |. 
a Al Ox! “Tax” mma 
From this We have for the symbols Tj, = g’°"n. x, 


(86.2) 


I a! im D8 mk D8 mi ~ O8u 
li, = 58 ( Fre: acl (86.3) 


t Choosing a locally-geodesic system of coordinates therefore means that at the given point ali the first 
derivatives of the components of the metric tensor vanish. 
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These formulas give the required expressions for the Christoffel symbols in terms of the 
metric tensor. 

We now derive an expression for the contracted Christoffel symbol Tj, which wiil be 
important later on. To do this we calculate the differential dg of the determinant g made up 
from the components of the tensor g;,; dg can be obtained by taking the differential of each 
component of the tensor g;, and multiplying it by its coefficient in the determinant, i.e. by 
the corresponding minor. On the other hand, the components of the tensor g'* reciprocal to 
jx are equal to the minors of the determinant of the g;,, divided by the determinant. Therefore 
the minors of the determinant g are equal to gg”. Thus, 


dg = gg*de, = — gga" (86.4) 


(since gg" = 6) = 4, g*dgy = —gi,dg"*). 
From (86.3), we have 


rie 1 yim 8 mk r F8mi _ 98K 
2 Ox Ox Gx 
Changing the positions of the indices m and i in the third and first terms in parentheses, we 
see that these two terms cancel each other, so that 


i l im Oni 
+e = 78 ocr ’ 
or, according to (86.4), 
ee eed (86.5) 
fn De OR one 


It is useful to note also the expression for the quantity g“’T’j,; we have 


n{ O82 Og og on{ O2 1 Og 
kipi = 1 gk yim | 98 mk im _ O8kt | _ gk gim| P8mk _ | 
ely aad (285 * Ox eeu Be Vax! ~ 2ax™ 


With the help of (86.4) this can be transformed to 


1 HX /-gs") 


g" he - > a . (86.6) 


For various calculations it is important to remember that the derivatives of the contravariant 
tensor gi are related to the derivatives of g,, by the relations 


og” x 8 
: = — gi —o! 86.7 
8il 5m 8° 5ym (86.7) 
(which are obtained by differentiating the equality g,g""= 6* ). Finally we point out that the 
derivatives of g’* can also be expressed in terms of the quantities T’/,. Namely, from the 


identity g’. ;= 0 it follows directly that 


agit 
ox! 


See ae (86.8) 
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With the aid of the formulas which we have obtained we can put the expression for A‘. ;, 
the generalized divergence of a vector in curvilinear coordinates, in convenient form. Using 
(86.5), we have 


>) aAi din —g 
AL a A = 
ag ee Ox! ss ox! 


or, finally, 


Ae A(y-8 A") (86.9) 


1 eer’ 


We can derive an analogous expression for the divergence of an antisymmetric tensor A“. 
From (85.12), we have 


oA* 


=e hee 


A* = 
But, since A” = — A*” , 
Ee A™ = -Th, A™ =0. 


Substituting the expression (86.5) for ré,, we obtain 
(86.10) 


c 5 5 k : 3 
Now suppose Aj, is a symmetric tensor, we calculate the expression A,., for its mixed 
components. We have 


oAF 1 eee 9) 
Ale = 5,8 + Tai Viar i ak = REA. 


The last term here is equal to 


2\ ox me ox ox! 


Because of the symmetry of the tensor A“, two of the terms in parentheses cancel each other, 
leaving 


~4 (2. 264 28 gu 


0(./-g A; ) og 
Ate= phe SOTEAD 18H a (86.11) 


In cartesian coordinates, JA;/ax* - 0A,/ 0x! is an antisymmetric tensor. In curvilinear 


coordinates this tensor is Aj. , — Ax, ;. However, with the help of the expression for A;. , and 
since Ij, = I,, we have 


JA Ag 


A;. 5 = Aye a ‘Sis 


(86.12) 
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Finally, we transform to curvilinear coordinates the sum 07@/0x,0x' of the second derivatives 
of a scalar @. It is clear that in curvilinear coordinates this sum goes over into @'; . But ¢.; 
= 0¢/ox', since covariant differentiation of a scalar reduces to ordinary differentiation. Raising 
the index i, we have 


and using formula (86.9), we find 


di = LS raat 3 2) . (86.13) 


It is important to note that Gauss’ theorem (83.17) for the transformation of the integral 
of a vector over a hypersurface into an integral over a four-volume can, in view of (86.9), 
be written as 


f Ai ./-g dS; = | Ai f-g dQ. | (86.14) 


§ 87. Motion of a particle in a gravitational field 


The motion of a free material particle is determined in the special theory of relativity from 
the principle of least action, 


6S = - med | ds = 0, (87.1) 


. according to which the particle moves so that its world line is an extremal between a given 
pair of world points, in our case a straight line (in ordinary three-dimensional space this 
corresponds to uniform rectilinear motion). 

The motion of a particie in a gravitational field is determined by the principle of least 
action in this same form (87.1), since the gravitational field is nothing but a change in the 
metric of space-time, manifesting itself only in a change in the expression for ds in terms of 
the dx'. Thus, in a gravitational field the particle moves so that its world point moves along 
an extremal or, as it is called, a geodesic line in the four-space x°, x!, x”, x3; however, since 
in the presence of the gravitational field space-time is not galilean, this line is not a “straight 
line”, and the real spatial motion of the particle is neither uniform nor rectilinear. 

Instead of starting once again directly from the principle of least action (see the problem 
at the end of this section), it is simpler to obtain the equations of motion of a particle in a 
gravitational field by an appropriate generalization of the differential equations for the free 
motion of a particle in the special theory of relativity, i.e. in a galilean four-dimensional 
coordinate system. These equations are du'/ds = 0 or du‘ = 0, where u! = dx'/ds is the four- 
velocity. Clearly, in curvilinear coordinates this equation is generalized to the equation 


Dui = 0. . (87.2) 


From the expression (85.6) for the covariant differential of a vector, we have 


di Wax = 0. 
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Dividing this equation by ds, we have 


d 2 xi i dx : dx : es 
eo +1 y, re ag =a): (87.3) 

This is the required equation of motion. We see that the motion of a particle in a gravitational 
field is determined by the quantities I’, The derivative d*x'/ds? is the four-acceleration of 
the particle. Therefore we may call the quantity —mI°j,u‘u' the “four-force”, acting on the 
particle in the gravitational field. Here. the tensor g,, plays the role of the “potential ” of the 
gravitational field—its derivatives determine the field “intensity” Tj, .+ 

In § 85 it was shown that by a suitable choice of the coordinate system one can always 
make all the Tj, zero at an arbitrary point of space-time. We now see that the choice of such 
a locally-inertial system of reference means the elimination of the gravitational field in the 
given infinitesimal element of space-time, and the possibility of making such a choice is an 
expression of the principle of equivalence in the relativistic theory of gravitation.{ 

As before, we define the four-momentum of a particle in a gravitational field as 


p = meu’, (87.4) 
Its square is 
pip’ = mc. (87.5) 


Substituting —dS/dx' for p;, we find the Hamilton-Jacobi equation for a particle in a 
gravitational field: 


gos on 
Ox! ax* 


The equation of a geodesic in the form (87.3) is not applicable to the propagation of a light 
signal, since along the world line of the propagation of a light ray the interval ds, as we — 
know, is zero, so that all the terms in equation (87.3) become infinite. To get the equations 
of motion in the form needed for this case, we use the fact that the direction of propagation 
of a light ray in geometrical optics is determined by the wave vector tangent to the ray. We 
can therefore write the four-dimensional wave vector in the form k' = dx'/dA, where A is 
some parameter varying along the ray. In the special theory of relativity, in the propagation 
of light in vacuum the wave vector does not vary along the path, that is, dk! = 0 (see § 53). 
In a gravitational field this equation clearly goes over into Dk! = 0 or 


2 


m*c* =0. (87.6) 


+ We also give the form of the equations of motion expressed in terms of covariant components of the 
four-acceleration. From the condition Du; = 0, we find 


S —T,, ,*ul =0. 


Substituting for T, from (86.2), two of the terms cancel and we are left with 


du; 108m 4 
ds 129 st 


t In the footnote on p. 259 we also noted the possibility of choosing a reference system which is “inertial 
along a given world line.” In particular, if this line is the time axis (along which x, x7, x° = const), then the 
gravitational field will be eliminated for all times in the given spatial element. 
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dk! 
da 
(these equations also determine the parameter A).+ 
The absolute square of the wave four-vector (see § 48) is zero, that is, 
kiki = 0. . (87.8) 


Substituting Oy/dx' in place of k; (y is the eikonal), we find the eikonal equation in a 
gravitational field 


+Tyktk’ =0 (87.7) 


zOV OV _o | | (87.9) 


In the limiting case of small velocities, the relativistic equations of motion of a particle in 
a gravitational field must go over into the corresponding non-relativistic equations. In this 
we must keep in mind that the assumption of small velocity implies the requirement that the 
gravitational field itself be weak; if this were not so a particle located in it would acquire a 
high velocity. 

Let us examine how, in this limiting case, the metric tensor g;, determining the field is 
related to the nonrelativistic potential @ of the gravitational field. 

In nonrelativistic mechanics the motion of a particle in a gravitational field is determined 
by the Lagrangian (81.1). We now write it in the form 


=e? a ~ mo, (87.10) 


adding the constant — met This must be done so that the nonrelativistic Lagrangian in the 
absence of the field, L = — mc? + mv’/2, shall be the same exactly as that to which the 
corresponding relativistic function L = —mc*./1 — v7/c? reduces in the limit as w/c — 0. 

Consequently, the nonrelativistic action function S for a particle in a gravitational field 


has the form 
S= Jeat=—me f (c-E +2) ar 
208) 6 
Comparing this with the expression S = — mc J ds, we see that in the limiting case under 
consideration 
ds = [« ae + 2 Yar. 
20°e 


Squaring and dropping terms which vanish for c > ©, we find 
ds* = (c* + 26) dt” = dr’. (87.11) 


where we have used the fact v dt = dr. 


+ Geodesics, along which ds = 0, are said to be null or isotropic. 

+ The potential @ is, of course, defined only to within an arbitrary additive constant. We assume through- 
out that one makes the natural choice of this constant so that the potential vanishes far from the bodies 
producing the field. 
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Thus in the limiting case the component gog of the metric tensor is 
20 =1l+——> am (87.12) 
Gin 


As for the other components, from (87.11) it would follow that ggg = Ogg, 80a = 9. 
Actually, however, the corrections to them are, generally speaking, of the same order of 
magnitude as the corrections to gog (for more detail, see § 106). The impossibility of determining 
these corrections by the method given above is related to the fact that the corrections to the 
8 op though of the same order of magnitude as the correction to go9, would give rise to terms 
in the Lagrangian of a higher order ot smallness (because in the expression for ds” the 
components ggg are not multiplied by c?, while this is the case for goq). 


PROBLEM 


Derive the equation of motion (87.3) from the principle of least action (87.1). 
Solution: We have: 


Sds* = 2ds Sds = 5(g,,dx'dx*) = dx'dx* 284. gx! + 2¢,dx'ddx*. 
Pe 


Therefore 


a judx' dx’ de... 0d dx' ; 

= wuss aedse a Ox ds| &* as 6x* sds 

(in integrating by parts, we use the fact that dx* = 0 at the limits). In the second term in the integral, we 
replace the index k by the index /. We then find, by equating to zero the coefficient of the arbitrary variation 


‘Wemeeseteds, 4.2 1 Coie Seu 
eR TCR me me cc axt ~ 


Noting that the third term can be written as 


and introducing the Christoffel symbols I, ;, in accordance with (86.2), we have 


du' 
Sil fas +1), guiu* =0. 


Equation (87.3) is obtained form this by raising the index /. 


§ 88. The constant gravitational field 


A gravitational field is said to be constant if one can choose a system of reference in 
which all the components of the metric tensor are independent of the time coordinate x°: the 
latter is then called the world time. 

The choice of a world time is not completely unique. Thus, if we add to x° an arbitrary 
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function of the space coordinates, the g,, will still not contain x°; this transformation corresponds 
to the arbitrariness in the choice of the time origin at each point in space. In addition, of 
course, the world time can be multiplied by an arbitrary constant, i.e. the units for measuring 
it are arbitrary. 

Strictly speaking, only the field produced by a single body can be constant. In a system 
of several bodies, their mutual gravitational attraction will give rise to motion, as a result of 
which the field produced by them cannot be constant. 

.If the body producing the field is fixed (in the reference system in which the gz do not 
depend on x°), then both directions of time are equivalent . For a suitable choice of the time 
origin at all the points in space, the interval ds should in this case not be changed when we 
change the sign of x°, and therefore all the components go, of the metric tensor must be 
identically equal to zero. Such constant gravitational fields are said to be static. 

However, for the field produced by a body to be constant, it is not necessary for the body 
to be at rest. Thus the field of an axially symmetric body rotating uniformly about its axis 
will also be constant. However in this case the two time directions are no longer equivalent 
by any means—f the sign of the time is changed, the sign of the angular velocity is changed. 
Therefore in such constant gravitational fields (we shall call them stationary fields) the 
components goq of the metric tensor are in general different from zero. 

The meaning of the world time in a constant gravitational field is that an interval of world 
time between events at a certain point in space coincides with the interval of world time 
between any other two events at any other point in space, if these events are respectively 
simultaneous (in the sense explained in § 84) with the first pair of events. But to the same 
interval of world time x° there correspond, at different points of space, different intervals of 
proper time T. . 

The relation between world time and proper time, formula (84.1), can now be written in 
the form 


on ! ZX" » (88.1) 


applicable to any finite time interval. 
If the gravitational field is weak, then we may use the approximate expression (87.12), 


and (88.1) gives 
0 . 
r= [14 a (88.2) 


c ‘G 


Thus proper time elapses the more slowly the smaller the gravitational potential at a given 
point in space, i.e., the larger its absolute value (later, in § 96, it will be shown that the 


+ It is easy to see that under such a transformation the spatial metric, as expected, does not change. In 
fact, under the substitution 


x + fil, sae rr) 
with an arbitrary function f(x", x*, x*), the components g,, change to 
8ap > 8ap + 800f af p+ 8oat,p + 8opSo 
80a — 80a + 800f.a» 800 — 800> 


where f, = Of/dx”. This obviously does not change the tensor (84.7). 
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potential @ is negative). If one of two idential clocks is placed in a gravitational field for 
some time, the clock which has been in the field will thereafter appear to be slow. 

As was already indicated above, in a static gravitational field the components go, of the 
metric tensor are zero. According to the results of § 84, this means that in such a freld 
synchronization of clocks is possible over all space. We note also that the element of spatial 
distance in a static field is simply: 


dl? =— gag dx“dx?. . (88.3) 


In a stationary field the go, are different from zero and the synchronization of clocks over 
all space is impossible. Since the g,, do not depend on x°, formula (84.14) for the difference 
between the values of world time for two simultaneous events occurring at different points 
in space can be written in the form 


d a 
Ane -{ Some (88.4) 
800 : 


for any two points on the line along which the synchronization of clocks is carried out. In 
the synchronization of clocks along a closed contour, the difference in the value of the world 
time which would be recorded upon returning to the starting point is equal to the integral 


a 
Ax® = - } Soadx” (88.5) 
£00 
taken along the closed contour. 

Let us consider the propagation of a light ray in a constant gravitational field. We have 
seen in § 53 that the frequency of the light is the time derivative of the eikonal y (with 
opposite sign). The frequency expressed in terms of the world time x°/c is therefore @ = 
— c(Oy/dx°). Since the eikonal equation (87.9) in a constant field does not contain x° explicitly, 
the frequency @p remains constant during the propagation of the light ray. The frequency 
measured in terms of the proper time is @ = — (0y/0T); this frequency is different at different 
points of space. 

From the relation 

Ow owox® oy ¢ 


oa 


we have 
oy aie (88.6) 
v 00 
In a weak gravitational field we obtain from this, approximately, 
@= Wo! | Bie 8 
AA ta (88.7) 


We see that the light frequency increases with increasing absolute value of the potential of 


+ The integral (88.5) is identically zero if the sum gogdv°/gog is an exact differential of some function of 


the space coordinates. However, such a case would simply mean that we are actually dealing with a static 


field, and that all the gyq could be made equal to zero by a transformation of the form x? > x° + f(x). 
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the gravitational field, i.e. as we approach the bodies producing the field; conversely, as the 
light recedes from these bodies the frequency decreases. If a ray of light, emitted at a point 
where the gravitational potential is ¢,, has (at that point) the frequency @, then upon arriving 
at a point where the potential is @, it will have a frequency (measured in units of the proper 
time at that point) equal to 


o $2 $; — >» 
-,(\-B)ee(-a") 
 _o 
c 


A line spectrum emitted by some atoms located, for example, on the sun, looks the same 
there as the spectrum emitted by the same atoms located on the earth would appear on it. If, 
however, we observe on the earth the spectrum emitted by the atoms located on the sun, 
then, as follows from what has been said above, its lines appear to be shifted with respect 
to the lines of the same spectrum emitted on the earth. Namely, each line with frequency w 
will be shifted through the interval A@ given by the formula 

Ae = © —* @, | (88.8) 
where @¢, and @, are the potentials of the gravitational field at the points of emission and 
observation of the spectrum respectively. If we observe on the earth a spectrum emitted on 
the sun or the stars, then I@,| > |@l, and from (88.8) it follows that A@ < 0, i.e. the shift occurs 
in the direction of lower frequency. The phenomenon we have described is called the “red 
shift”. 

The occurrence of this phenomenon can be explained directly on the basis of what has 
been said above about world time. Because the field is constant, the interval of world time 
during which a certain vibration in the light wave propagates from one given point of space 
to another is independent of x°. Therefore it is clear that the number of vibrations occurring 
in a unit interval of world time will be the same at all points along the ray. But to one and 
the same interval of world time there corresponds a larger and larger interval of proper time, 
the further away we are from the bodies producing the field. Consequently, the frequency, 
i.e. the number of vibrations per unit proper time, will decrease as the light recedes from 
these masses. 

During the motion of a particle in a constant field, its energy, defined as 


os 

on 

the derivative of the action ba respect to the world time, is conserved; this follows, for 
example, from the fact that x° does not appear explicitly in the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. 
The energy defined in this pay is the time compe of the covariant four-vector of 
momentum p,; = mcu, = mcg,u'. In a static field, ds* = goo(dx°)* — di’, and we have for the 
energy, which we here denote by @, 


a ee dx? _ 2 ee BES ee, 
Oni Ga B00. 7 mule 8 00. aR i 
2 Nagtee dl 


As 


We introduce the velocity 
ai. al 


dt Temdx” 
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of the particle, measured in terms of the proper time, that is, by an observer located at the 
given point. Then we obtain for the energy 


2 
ge. uo (88.9) 
i = ve 
We Gs 


This is the quantity which is conserved during the motion of the particle. 

It is easy to show that the expression (88.9) remains valid also for a stationary field, if 
only the velocity v is measured in terms of the proper time, as determined by clocks 
synchronized along the trajectory of the particle. If the particle departs from point A at the 
moment of world time x° and arrives at the infinitesimally distant point B at the moment x° 
+ dx°, then to determine the velocity we must now take, not the time interval (x° + dx) =e 
= dx°, but rather the difference between x° + dx° and the moment x° — (g9/09)dx* which is 
simultaneous at the point B with the moment x° at the point A: 


(x° 4 dx®)- is oe fe. 4° | xd ee 
800 &00 


Multiplying by ./gq9/c, we obtain the corresponding interval of proper time, so that the 
velocity is 


a 
; a (88.10) 
Vh(dx ~ Bqgdx*) 
where we have introduced the notation 
Cee Cae (88.11) 


§00 
for the three-dimensional vector g (which was already mentioned in § 84) and for the three- 
dimensional scalar go9. The covariant components of the velocity v form a three-dimensional 
vector in the space with metric 7,g, and correspondingly the square of this vector is to be 
taken ast 


Vo = Vent Vv = Vv (88.12) 


We note that with such a definition, the interval ds is expressed in terms of the velocity in 
the usual fashion: 


ds? = goo(dx°)” + 2goq dx? dx%+ gag dx dx? 
= h(dx® — g,dx%? — dl’ 


= h(dx® — g,,.dx* {1 = +) (88.13) 


+ In our further work we shall repeatedly introduce, in addition to four-vectors and four-tensors, three- 
dimensional vectors and tensors defined in the space with metric Y,; in particular the vectors g and v, which 
we have already used, are of this type. Just as in four dimensions the tensor operations (in particular, raising 
and lowering of indices) are done using the metric tensor gj, so, in three dimensions these are done using 
the tensor ¥gg. To avoid misunderstandings that may arise, we shall denote three-dimensional quantities by 
symbols other than those used for four-dimensional quantities. 
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The components of the four-velocity 


are 


(ee ee eee (88.14) 


The energy is 
& = mc’ gout! = mc7*h(u?—g qu") , 


and after substituting (88.14), takes the form (88.9). 
In the limiting case of a weak gravitational field and low velocities, by substituting go9 = 
1+ (26/c) i in (88.9), we get approximately: 
43 


& = mc? + oa + md, (88.15) 


where m@ is the potential energy of the particle in the gravitational field,which is in agreement 
with the Lagrangian (87.10). 


PROBLEMS 


1. Determine the force acting on a particle in a constant gravitational field. 


Solution: For the components of I, which we need, we find the following expressions: 


To =ah'*, 


Te, = F (8%, - 84") - 5 8phi®, (1) 


Tg, = Ag, + FLep(si” — 8%) + By (ey — 8%) + 5 Bpsyhi™ 
In these expressions all the tensor operations (covariant differentiation, raisimg and lowering of indices) are 
carried out in the three-dimensional space with metric Y,g, on the three-dimensional vector g% and the 
three-dimensional scalar h (88.11); ABy is the three-dimensional Christoffel symbol, constructed from the 
components of the tensor 7, in just the same way as T’;, is constructed from the components of g,,; in the 


computations we use (84.9)-(84.12). 
Substituting (1) in the equation of motion 


du® ‘ 
= = -TS(u°)? - 27 g,uou® - Te whut 


and using the expression (88.14) for the components of the four-velocity, we find after some simple 
transformations: 


dv nia VA(e%5 - Bp) Ag, vev! 


i 5 : . 
cause 2-5) {1- | 2) 
\ Ce G- (oe co 


(2) 
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The force f acting on the particle is the derivative of its momentum p with respect to the (synchronized) 
proper time, as defined by the three-dimensional covariant differential: 


], _ v2 Dp* vd mv mv? yt 
yo Se ae ds =e “eae ee oa 
: Pale be 
2 
Cc 


From (2) we therefore have (for convenience we lower the index a): 


ie + sil 5 iG 


ax8 
or, in the usual three-dimensional notation, 


2 
f= Spar a In Vh + Vi © x (curl e)}. (3) 


Poe 
wl 


We note that if the body is at rest, then the force acting on it [the first term in (3)] has a potential. For 
low velocities of motion the second term in (3) has the form mc yhv x (curl g) analogous to the Coriolis 
force which would appear (in the absence of the field) in a coordinate system rotating with angular velocity 


Q= svh curl g. 


+ In three-dimensional curvilinear coordinates, the unit antisymmetric tensor is defined as 
1 
Nopy = VV apy N°" = ae 


where ¢€;; = e!”3 = 1, and the sign changes under transposition of indices [compare (83.13)—(83.14)). 
Accordingly the vector ¢ = a x b, defined as the vector dual to the antisymmetric tensor cg,= agb,ayb,, has 
components: 


ne 4 Jreapye™ = VY €apya’b’ , eo l een, a e*Vagb,. 


7 Ir 


Conversely, 


In particular, curl a should be understood in this same sense as the vector dual to the tensor Og. g - 
gy, p = (00g/0x") — (dag /ax?), so that its contravariant components are 


1 
(curl a)® = ——e*Fr (5 - | , 
2/7 


In this same connection we repeat that for the three-dimensional divergence of a vector [see (86.9)}: 


To avoid misunderstandings when comparing with formulas frequently used for the three-dimensional 
vector operations in orthogonal curvilinear coordinates (see, for example, Electrodynamics of Continuous 
Media, appendix), we point out that in these formulas the components of the vectors are understood to be 


the quantities ./2,, A‘ (= J A,A' ), ¥822 A’, \ 833 A 
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2. Derive Fermat’s principle for the propagation of a ray in a constant gravitational field. 


Solution: Fermat’s principle (§ 53) states: 
dS kydx*=0, 


where the integral is taken along the ray, and the integra] must be expressed in terms of the frequency @, 
(which is constant aiong the ray) and the coordinate differentials. Noting that ky = — Aw/dx° = (Wp/c), we 
write: 


Oo : 
— = ky = gark! = Book® + goak® =h(k° - gak”). 


Substituting this in the relation k,k’ = g,kk* = 0, written in the form 
AK — Bak)? — Yop k%kP = 0, 
we obtain: 
1{ ®o ‘ 
+{2e.) — Yopk*kP = 0. 


Noting that the vector k* must have the direction of the vector dx“, we then find: 


a Bo dx” 


~ evh dl’ 


where dl (84.6) is the element of spatial distance along the ray. In order to obtain the expression for kg, we 
write 


k% = gtk; = gk, + g% ke = = 9% 20. y ke, 


so that 


In a static field, we have simply: 


We call attention to the fact that in a gravitational field the ray does not propagate along the shortest line 
in space, since the latter would be defined by the equation 6 Jdl=0. 


§ 89. Rotation 


As a specia: case of a stationary gravitational field, let us consider a uniformly rotating 
reference system. To calculate the interval ds we carry out the transformation from a system 
at rest (inertial system) to the uniformly rotating one. In the coordinates r’, 9’, 2’. t of the 
system at rest (we use cylindrical coordinates 7’, ’, z’), the interval has the form 


a=c a a 1 de —dz". (89.1) 


Let the cylindrical coordinates in the rotating system be r, @, z. If the axis of rotation 
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coincides with the axes Z and Z’, then we have r =r, z =z, @ = @ + Qt, where Q is the 
angular velocity of rotation. Substituting in (89.1), we find the required expression for ds? 
in the rotating system of reference: 


ds? = (c? — Q?r*) dP - 20° do dt -d2 — Pr d¢ - dr. (89.2) 


It is necessary to note that the rotating system of reference can be used only out to distances 
equal to c/Q. In fact, from (89.2) we see that for r > c/Q, go9 becomes negative, which is not 
admissible. The inapplicability of the rotating reference system at large distances is related 
to the fact that there the velocity would become greater than the velocity of light, and 
therefore such a system cannot be made up from real bodies. 

As in every stationary field, clocks on the rotating body cannot be uniquely synchronized 
at all points. Proceeding with the synchronization along any closed curve, we find, upon 
returning to the starting point, a time differing from the initial value by an amount [see 
(88.5)] 


or, assuming that Qr/c << | (i.e. that the velocity of the rotation is small compared with the 
velocity of light), 


At = 2 J rdp=+ 225, (89.3) 
c c 

where S is the projected area of the contour on a plane perpendicular to the axis of rotation 

(the sign + or — holding according as we traverse the contour in, or opposite to, the direction 

of rotation). 

Let us assume that a ray of light propagates along a certain closed contour. Let us calculate 
to terms of order v/c the time ¢ that elapses between the starting out of the light ray and its 
return to the initial point. The velocity of light, by definition, is always equal to c, if the 
times are synchronized along the given closed curve and if at each point we use the proper 
time. Since the difference between proper and world time is of order V/c’, then in calculating 
the required time interval ¢ to terms of order v/c this difference can be neglected. Therefore 
we have 


Q 
Bo Sih 
FE 


9° |b 
iw) 


— 


where L is the length of the contour. Corresponding to this, the velocity of light, measured 
as the ratio L/t, appears equal to 


c#205. (89.4) 
This formula, like the first approximation for the Doppler effect, can also be easily derived 


in a purely classical manner. 


PROBLEM 


Calculate the element of spatial distance in a rotating coordinate system. 
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Solution: With the help of (84.6) and (84.7), we find 
r°dg¢’ 


dl? = dr? + dz? + - 
: 


which determines the spatial geometry in the rotating reference system. We note that the ratio of the 
circumference of a circle in the plane z = constant (with centre on the axis of rotation) to its radius r is 


Decl s!) hl 77sec? , 


i.e. larger than 27. 


§ 90. The equations of electrodynamics in the presence of a gravitational field 


The electromagnetic field equations of the special theory of relativity can be easily generalized 
so that they are applicable in an arbitrary four-dimensional curvilinear system of coordinates, 
i.e. in the presence of a gravitational field. ; 

The electromagnetic field tensor in the special theory of relativity is defined as Fy, = 
(0A;,/0x') — (0A;/0x*). Clearly it must now be defined correspondingly as F, = Ay. ;— A;.,- But 
because of (86.12), 

OA, OA; 
Fy = Ay.; — Aj.y =~ - =; 90.1 
i se ax' — ax* a 
and therefore the relation of F, to the potential A; does not change. Consequently the first 
pair of Maxwell equations (26.5) also does not change its form+ 


OF, , OF, , OFu 
ox’ ae ox 
In order to write the second pair of Maxwell equations, we must first determine the 


current four-vector in curvilinear coordinates. We do this in a fashion completely analogous 
to that which we followed in § 28. The spatial volume element, constructed on the space 


coordinate elements dx', dx”, and dx°, is ./ydV, where yis the determinant of the spatial 
metric tensor (84.7) and dV = dx! dx? dx’ (see the footnote on p. 249). We introduce the 
charge density @ according to the definition de = o.f/ydv, where de is the charge located 
within the volume element ./ydV. Multiplying this equation on both sides by dx’, we have: 


TNE (90.2) 


@ dx' 
deux = 0 dx'/V¥dx dx-ax = Tea? dQ 


[where we have used the formula —g = Y gop. (84.10)]. The product -8 aQ is the invariant 
element of four-volume, so that the current four-vector is defined by the expression 


i pc ae 
i (90.3) 
800 2x 
+ It is easily seen that the equation can also be written in the form 
Fin: 1+ Fz + Fa; ¢ = 9, 


from which its covariance is obvious. 
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(the quantities dx'/dx° are the rates of change i — coordinates with the “time” x°, and do 
not constitute a four-vector). The component f met the current four-vector, multiplied by 
800: /c, is the spatial density of charge. 

For point charges the density @ is exoressed as a sum of &functions, as in formula (28.1). 
We must, however, correct the definition of these functions for the case of curvilinear 
coordinates. By Sr) we shall again mean the product Xx!) d(x?) 50c), regardless of the 
geometrical meaning of the coordinates x! x7, x°; then the integral over dV (and not over 
Jydv) is unity: { &x) dV = 1. With this same definition of the 6functions, the charge 
density is 


€q 
@=2-2-d(r -4,), 
vv 


and the current four-vector is 


ax’ 
jad Feet rao a (90.4) 

Conservation of charge is expressed by the equation of continuity. which differs from 
(29.4) only in replacement of the _— derivatives by covariant derivatives: 


[using formula (86.9)]. 
The second pair of Maxwell equations (30.2) is generalized similarly; replacing the ordinary 
derivatives by covariant derivatives, we find: 


te. iO jk ee 
Fy, = oe Gee" kee] (90.6) 


[using formula (86.10)]. 
Finally the equations of motion of a charged particie in gravitational and electromagnetic 
fields is obtained by replacing the four-acceleration du'/ds in (23.4) by Du'/ds: 


Du' du' 
me —— = me( Se That = Fs (90.7) 


PROBLEM 


Write the Maxwell equations in a given gravitational field in three-dimensional form (in the three- 
dimensional space with metric ¥,g), introducing the three-vectors E, D and the antisymmetric three-tensors 
Bog and Hyg according to the definitions: 


Ea = Fou Bap = Fog, 


==afem Fo: H® = [gy F®. (1) 


Solution: The quantities introduced above are not independent. Writing out the equations 


Fou = 8018anl", F% = g%'g6"F,,, , 
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and introducing the three-dimensional metric tensor 74g = — gag + hag (with g and / from (88.11)], and 
using formulas (84.9) and (84.12), we get: 


Dye Saale, gE? (2) 


vh 


We introduce the vectors B and H, dual to the tensors Bog and Agg, in accordance with the definition: 


B® =- ae e"F' By, He iS 41 ¥eapy H* (3) 


(see the footnote on p. 270; the minus sign is introduced so that in galilean coordinates the vector: H and 
B coincide with the ordinary magnetic field intensity). Then (2) can be written in the forms 


H 
D=-—+Hxg, B=—~—+gxE. 4 
g wh *® (4) 


=0, 
Ox’ = axB = ax® 
OBap OEq = oEg =) 
Ox® = ax® —ax® , 
or, changing to the dual quantities (3): 
divB=0, culE= vo to2iye ) (5) 


cfy ot 


(x° = ct; the definitions of the operations div and curl are given in the footnote on p. 272). Similarly we find 
from (90.6) the equations 


Peete aB 1 a a dx® 
Tp axe ure a” JyD )=-4ng—y, 


or, in three-dimensional notation: 
: 1 0 ; 7 
divD=4z¢, curlH = ay =F (/7D) + ate (6) 


where s is the vector with components s® = @ dx“/dt. 
We also write the continuity equation (90.5) in three-dimensional form: 


Te Ve) + divs =0. (7) 


The reader should noite the analogy (purely formal, of course) of equations (5) and (6) to the Maxwell 
equations for the electromagnetic field in material media. In particular, in a static gravitational field the 


quantity aly drop out of the terms containing time derivatives, and relation (4) reduces to D = E/Jh, 
B=H/Vh . We may say that with respect to its effect on the electromagnetic field a static gravitational field 
plays the role of a medium with electric and magnetic permeabilities € = u = 1/ vh. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE GRAVITATIONAL FIELD EQUATIONS 


§ 91. The curvature tensor 


Let us go back once more to the concept of parallel displacement of a vector. As we said 
in § 85, in the general case of a curved four-space, the infinitesimal parallel displacement of 
a vector is defined as a displacement in which the components of the vector are not changed 
in a system of coordinates which is galilean in the given infinitesimal volume element. 

If x' = x'(s) is the parametric equation of a certain curve (s is the arc length measured from 
some point), then the vector u! = dx'/ds is a unit vector tangent to the curve. If the curve we 
are considering is a geodesic, then along it Du' = 0. This means that if the vector u' is 
subjected to a parallel displacement from a point x! on a geodesic curve to the point x' + dx’ 
on the same curve, then it coincides with the vector u' + du' tangent to the curve at the point 
x' + dx'. Thus when the tangent to a geodesic moves along the curve, it is displaced parallel 
to itself. 

On the other hand, during the parallel displacement of two vectors, the “angle” between 
them clearly remains unchanged. Therefore we may say that during the parallel displacement 
of any vector along a geodesic curve, the angle between the vector and the tangent to the 
geodesic remains unchanged. In other words, during the parallel displacement of a vector, 
its component along the geodesic must be the same at all points of the path. 

Now the very important result appears that in a curved space the parallel displacement of 
a vector from one given point to another gives different results if the displacement is carried 
out over different paths. In particular, it follows from this that if we displace a vector parallel 
to itself along some closed contour, then upon returning to the starting point, it will not 
coincide with its original value. 

In order to make this clear, let us consider a curved two-dimensional space, i.e. any curved 
surface. Figure 19 shows a portion of such a surface, bounded by three geodesic curves. Let 
us subject the vector | to a parallel displacement along the contour made up of these three 
curves. In moving along the line AB, the vector 1, always retaining its angle with the curve 


Fic. 19. 
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unchanged, goes over into the vector 2. In the same way, on moving along BC it goes over 
into 3. Finally, on moving from C to A along the curve CA, maiataining a constant angle 
with this curve, the vector under consideration goes over into 1’, not coinciding with the 
vector 1. 

We derive the general formula for the change in a vector after paralle] displacement 
around any infinitesimal closed contour. This change AA, can clearly be written in the form 
$ SA,, where the integral is taken over the given contour. Substituting in place of 6A, the 
expression (85.5), we have 


AA, = f Ti A;dx! (91.1) 


(the vector A; which appears in the integrand changes as we move along the contour). 
For the further transformation of this integral, we must note the following. The values of 
the vector A; at points inside the contour are not unique; they depend on the path along 
which we approach the particular point. However, as we shall see from the result obtained 
below, this non-uniqueness is related to terms of second order. We may therefore, with the 
first-order accuracy which is sufficient for the transformation, regard the components of the 
vector A; at points inside the infinitesimal contour as being uniquely determined by their 
values on the contour itself by the formulas 6A; = [7 A,,dx', i.e. by the derivatives 


0A; 
ox! 


Now applying Stokes’ theorem (6.19) to the integral (91.1) and considering that the area 
enclosed by the contour-has the infinitesimal value Af’, we get: 


Odi) COE ce 
4) tbat) ox! ac” Jar 


=T"A,. (91.2) 


AA, = 


ae 


_- =A, +T} -Tj 
one Oe bn xt TM Gym 


Substituting the values of the derivatives a we get finally: 
AAy = Rim Ai Af, (91.3) 


- 3] ie or}, OA; OA; | agin. 


where R'jj is a tensor of the fourth rank: 
: ol. : oT; 
Ox sox” 
That R',jmn is a tensor is clear from the fact that in (91.3) the left side is a vector — the 
difference AA, between the values of vectors at one and the same point. The tensor R’,,,, is 
called the curvature tensor or the Riemann tensor. 
It is easy to obtain a similar formula for a contravariant vector A“. To do this we note, since 


under parallel displacement a scalar does not change, that A(A“B,) = 0, where B, is any 
covariant vector. With the help of (91.3), we can then have 


A(A* B,) = A‘ AB, + BAA‘ = 4A*BRiumAf™ + B,AA* = 


MO Bees ee 14) 


= B,(AA* + SAR  itmAf™ 0 
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or, in view of the arbitrariness of the vector B,, 
AAt == RK itmA'Af™. (91.5) 


If we twice differentiate a vector A, covariantly with respect to x and x, then the result 
generally depends on the order of differentiation, contrary to the situation for ordinary 
differentiation. It turns out that the difference A;. ,. ;— Aj. ;., iS given by the same curvature 
tensor which we introduced above. Namely, one finds the formula 


Ai, kt — Ai k= AmR ig» (91.6) 


which is easily verified by direct calculation in the locally-geodesic coordinate system 
Similarly, for a contravariant vector, t 


Ab — Abiy = — ATR na (91.7) 


Finally, it is easy to obtain similar formulas for the second derivatives of tensors [this is 
done most easily by considering, for example, a tensor of the form A;B,, and using formulas 
(91.6) and (91.7); because of the linearity, the formulas thus obtained must be valid for an 
arbitrary tensor A,,]. Thus 


Aiki-m a Aig: = AinR” itm ate AnR" itm . (91.8) 


Clearly, in a flat space the curvature tensor is zero, for, in a flat space, we can choose 
coordinates such that over all the space all the Tj, = 0, and therefore also R',j, = 0. Because 
of the tensor character of R',,, it is then equal to zero also in any other coordinate system. 
This is related to the fact that in a flat space parailel displacement is a single-valued operation, 
so that in making a circuit of a closed contour a vector does not change. 

The converse theorem is also valid: if R'jjn = 0, then the space is flat. Namely, in any space 
we can choose a coordinate system which is galilean over a given infinitesimal region. If 
R'm = 0, then paralle! displacement is a unique operation, and then by a parallel displacement 
of the galilean system from the given infinitesimal region to all the rest of the space, we can 
construct a galilean system over the whole space, which proves that the space is Euclidean. 

Thus the vanishing or nonvanishing of the curvature tensor is a criterion which enables us 
to determine whether a space is flat or curved. 

We note that although in a curved space we can also choose a coordinate system which 
will be locally geodesic at a given point, at the same time the curvature tensor at this same 
point does not go to zero (since the derivatives of the Tj, do not become zero along with the 
Tu). 


PROBLEMS 


1. Determine the relative four-acceleration of two particles moving along infinitely close geodesic world 
lines. 


Solution: Consider a family of geodesics differing in the value of some parameter v; in other words, the 
coordinates of the world point are expressed as functions x= x! (5, v), so that for each v= const, this is the 
equation of a geodesic (where s is the length of interval measured along the line from its point of intersection 
with some given hypersurface). We introduce the four-vector 


+ Formula (91.7) can also be obtained directly from (91.6) by raising the index i and using the symmetry 
properties of the tensor Ri, (§ 92). ‘ 
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ox! 
’=—— 6v= Vov, 
1 = OV 
joining points on infinitely close geodesics (corresponding to parameter values v and v + dv) that have the 
same value of s. 


From the definition of a covariant derivative and the equality du'/dv = OV/ds (where u' = dx'/ds), it 
follows that 


ui. = Vuk i (1) 
Now consider the second derivative: 


Oe . ; 
Pe =(Vinu*). ul = (ule). V = ule ul + ule ru. 


We use (1) again in the second term, and change the order of covariant differentiation in the first term using 
(91.7), and find: 


2 i 
DAE = (wis!) yA + Riga V 


The first term is zero, since u'.;u' = 0 along geodesics. Introducing the constant factor Sv, we get the final 
equation: 


D* ni 


ds? = Ri gmu*u'n™, -  @) 


which is called the geodesic deviation. 
2. Write the Maxwell equations in the absence of charges for the 4-potential in the Lorentz gauge. 


Solution: The covariant generalization of the condition (46.9) has the form: 
Ai, =0. (1) 
Using formula (91.7) the Maxwell equations can be written as 
Fi* = Agj* - Az = Agi + A"Rim ~ Aig = 0 
with R;, from (92.6). Then from Eq. (1): 
Aj, b* — RyA* = 0. (2) 


§ 92. Properties of the curvature tensor 


The curvature tensor has symmetry properties which can be made completely apparent by 
changing from mixed components R';,,, to covariant ones: 


_ n 
Riztm = 8in Rim : 


By means of simple transformations it 1s easy to obtain the following expression: 


ZV ax"Oe Oxon” emex”™ dax'dx' 
From this expression one sees immediately the following symmetry properties: 
Rigim = — Reitm = — Rien (92.2) 
Rikin = Rimik: (92.3) 


oO im 0° k, oe i Q m 
a | Ae oo - pb - Ft | + aI apap a(@2:1) 
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i.e. the tensor is antisymmetric in each of the index pairs i, k and /, m, and is symmetric under 
the interchange of the two pairs with one another. In particular, all components Rijn, in 
which i = k or | = m, are zero. 

One also verifies that the cyclic sum of components of Rjxjm, formed by permutation of any 
three indices, is equal to zero; e.g., 


Ritim + Rima + Rime = 9 - (92.4) 


[The other relations of this type are obtained from (92.4) automatically, because of the 
properties (92.2)—(92.3).] 
Finally, we also prove the Bianchi identity: 


R tim + Rimi + Rim = 9 - (92.5) 


It is most conveniently verified by using a locally-geodesic coordinate system. Because of 
its tensor character, the relation (92.5) will then be valid in any other system. Differentiating 
(91.4) and then substituting in it Tj, = 0, we find for the point under consideration 


OR" int - ei Q” ik 


With the aid of this expression it is easy to verify that (92.5) actually holds. 

From the curvature tensor we can, by contraction, construct a tensor of the second rank. 
This contraction can be carried out in only one way: contraction of the tensor Rij, on the 
indices i and k or / and m gives zero because of the antisymmetry in these indices, while 
contraction on any other pair always gives the same result, except for sign. We define the 
tensor R,, (the Ricci tensor) ast 


Ry = "Riga = Rigst (92.6) 
According to (91.4), we have: 
ake Mor, 

Ry = Sat = ok a Ty tee ye hoe (92.7) 

This tensor is clearly symmetric: 
Rix — Ry . (92.8) 

Finally, contracting Rj, we obtain the invariant 

R= g" R= 8" e""Ritim, (92.9) 


which is called the scalar curvature of the space. 
The components of the tensor R,, satisfy a differential identity obtained by contracting the 
Bianchi identity (92.5) on the pairs of indices ik and In: 


gs: 
De (92.10) 


Because of the relations (92.2)—(92.4) not all the components of the curvature tensor are 
independent. Let us determine the number of independent components. 


} In the literature one also finds another definition of the tensor R,, using contraction of Rjzjm0n the first 
and last indices. This definition differs in sign from the one used here. 
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The definition of the curvature tensor as given by the formulas written above applies to a 
space of an arbitrary number of dimensions. Let us first consider the case of two dimensions, 
i.e. an ordinary surface; in this case (to distinguish them from four-dimensional quantities) 
we denote the curvature tensor by P,,,q and the metric tensor by y,,, where the indices a, b, 

.. run through the values |, 2. Since in each of the pairs ab and cd the two indices must have 
different values, it is obvious that all the non-vanishing components of the curvature tensor 
coincide or differ in sign. Thus in this case there is only one independent component, for 
example P} 1. It is easily found that the scalar curvature is 


2P, 
—— V=l¥ a! = V%uY2 — (N12). (92.11) 
The quantity P/2 coincides with the Gaussian curvature K of the surface: 
Hi 1 
-=K= 92712 
2 Pi P2 


where the —, P2 are the principal radii of curvature of the surface at the particular point 
(remember that p, and p» are assumed to have the same sign if the corresponding centres of 
curvature are on one side of the surface, and opposite signs if the centres of curvature lie on 
opposite sides of the surface; in the first case K > 0, while in the second K < 0.+ 

Next we consider the curvature tensor in three-dimensional space; we denote it by Papygs 
and the metric tensor by Ygg, where the indices a, B run through values 1, 2, 3. The index 
pairs @B and yorun through three essentially different sets of values; 23, 31, and 12 (permutation 
of indices in a pair merely changes the sign of the tensor component). Since the tensor Pygyg 
is symmetric under interchange of these pairs, there are all together 3 - 2/2 independent 
components with different pairs of indices, and three components with identical pairs. The 
identity (92.4) adds no new restrictions. Thus, in three-dimensional space the curvature 
tensor has six independent me The symmetric tensor Pyg has the same number. 
Thus, from the linear relations Pog = g” oe a6p all the components of the tensor Pg gyg can 
be expressed in terms of Pg and the metric tensor ¥,g (see problem 1). If we choose a system 
of coordinates that is cartesian at the particular point, then by a suitable rotation we can 
bring the tensor Pyg to principal axes.{ Thus the curvature tensor of a three-dimensional 
space at a given point is determined by three quantities.§ 


+ Formula (92.12) is easy to get by writing the equation of the surface in the vicinity of the given point 
(x = y = 0) in the form z = (x7/2@,) + (y7/20,). 
Then the square of the line element on it is 


a 
dl? a - ra + i + x ay +2 dxdy. 
QF Q3 a; 0; 


Calculation of P,;2 at the point x = y = 0 using formula (92.1) (in which only terms with second derivatives 
of the Yyg are needed) leads to (92.12). 

+ For the actual determination of the principal values of the tensor Pg there is no need to transform to 
a coordinate system that is a at the given point. These values can be found by determining the roots 
A of the equation | Pyg — AYag! = 

§ Knowledge of the tensor Pggys _— a to determine the Gaussian curvature K of an arbitrary surface 


in the space. Here we note only that if the x!, x”, x° are an orthogonal coordinate system, then 


: Pra 
YuYn2 —(Yn2)? 


is the Gaussian curvature for the “plane” perpendicular (at the given point) to the x° axis; by a “plane” we 
mean a surface formed by geodesic lines. 
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Finally we go to four-dimensional space. The pairs of indices ik and /m in this case run 
through six different sets of values: 01, 02, 03, 23, 31, 12. Thus there are six components of 
Rigtm With identical, and 6 - 5/2 with different, pairs of indices. The latter, however, are still 
not independent of one another; the three components for which all four indices are different 
are related, because of (92.4), by the identity: 


Roi23 + Ros12 + Ro231 = 0. (92.13) 


Thus, in four-space the curvature tensor has a total of twenty independent components. 

By choosing a coordinate system that is galilean at the given point and considering the 
transformations that rotate this system (so that the g;, at the point are not changed), one can 
achieve the vanishing of six of the components of the curvature tensor (since there are six 
independent rotations of a four-dimensional coordinate system). Thus, in the general case 
the curvature of four-space is determined at each point by fourteen quantities. 

If Ry = 0, then the curvature tensor has a total of ten independent components in an 
arbitrary coordinate system. By a suitable transformation we can then bring the tensor Rixin 
(at the given point of four-space) to a “canonical” form, in which its components are 
expressed in general in terms of four independent quantities; in special cases this number 
may be even smaller. 

If, however, Ry # 0, then the same classification can be used for the curvature tensor after 
one has subtracted from it a particular part that is expressible in terms of the components Rx. 
Namely, we construct the tensort 


Citim = Rim — 5 RiSim + + RimBi + + RuSim -— FRimBi + ER(SGim — Sim )- (92.14) 


It is easy to see that this tensor has all the symmetry properties of the tensor Rj ;,, but 
vanishes when contracted on a pair of indices (il or km). 

Let us show how one classifies the possible types of canonical forms of the curvature 
tensor when Rj, = 0. (A. Z. Petrov, 1950). 

We shall assume that the metric at the given point in four-dimensional space has been 
brought to galilean form. We write the set of twenty independent components of the tensor 
Rigim aS a collection of three-dimensional tensors defined as follows: 


Acp =Roaop» Cap = 1€ay6 pi Risin» Bap = 7 ays Ro ys (92.15) 


(€ggyis the unit antisymmetric tensor, since the three-dimensional metric is cartesian, there 
is no need to deal with the difference between upper and lower indices in the summation). 
The tensors Agg and Cgg are symmetric by definition, the tensor Byg is asymmetric, while its 
trace is zero because of (92.13). According to the definitions (92.15) we have, for example, 


By = Roiz3, Boar = Roist, B31 = Rowe, Cis = Roa23,.. 


t We shall see later (§ 95) that the curvature tensor for the gravitational field in vacuum has this property. 
+ This complicated expression can be written more compactly in the form: 


Ciktm = Rikim — RiiSeyn + RmpiSey + FR8itiSkim> 
where the square brackets imply antisymmetrization over the indices contained in them: 
Avy = 3 (Ag — Ag). 


The tensor (92.14) is called the Weyl tensor. 
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It is easy to see that the conditions Rym = g" Rizm = 0 are equivalent to the following 
relations between the components of the tensors (92.15): 


Aga=0, Bog =Bpo, Aap=—Cap- (92.16) 


We also introduce the symmetric complex tensor 
Dog = + (Agg oF 2iByg aad Cup) = Ag oF 1B -. (92.17) 


This combining of the two real three-dimensional tensors Agg and Bag into one complex 
tensor corresponds precisely to the combination (in § 25) of the two vectors E and H into 
the complex vector F, while the resulting relation between Dgg and the four-tensor Rjxim 
corresponds to the relation between F and the four-tensor Fi. It then follows that four- 
dimensional transformations of the tensor Rj), are equivalent to three-dimensional complex 
rotations carried out on the tensor Dag. 

With respect to these rotations one can define eigenvalues A = ry + iA” and eigenvectors 
No (complex, in general) as solutions of the system of equations 


Dog ng = Ang. | (92.18) 


The quantities A are the invariants of the curvature tensor. Since the trace Dyg = 0, the sum 
of the roots of equation (4) is zero: 


AM 4 44 Aad, 


Depending on the number of independent eigenvectors n,, we arrive at the following 
classification of possible cases of reduction of the curvature tensor to the canonical Petrov 
types I-III. 

(I) There are three independent eigenvectors. Then their squares ngn® are different from 
zero and by a suitable rotation we can bring the tensor Dgg, and with it Agg and Bag, to 
diagonal form: 


Aw 0 0 i | 0 
Ave | 0) Aes 0 Be — | a 0 
0 0 -AM {ey 0 0 -AMr ~ 42" 


(92.19) 


In this case the curvature tensor has four independent invariants.+ 
The complex invariants A‘, A?) are expressed algebraically in terms of the complex 
scalars 


Lh = iq (Rin RB — i Rug R™*), 
(92.20) 
1 rR ky mor Ry 
I= 96 (Rixim RI” i, "+ ERpimR” Ror ), 


where the asterisk over a symbol denotes the dual tensor: 
Rim = 4 E iggy R”” im 


+ The degenerate case when A" = A, = A” = A” is called type D in the literature. 


—— aid 
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Calculating J, and J, using (92.19), we obtain: 
PaaS? +108 SC?) iy SAL Ae) (92721) 


These formulas enable us to calculate A", A starting from the values of Rijn in any 
reference system. 

(II) There are two independent eigenvectors. The square of one of them is then equal to 
zero, so that it cannot be chosen as the direction of one of the coordinate axes. One can, 
however, take it to lie in the x', x” plane; then n> = in, n3 = 0. The corresponding equations 
(92.18) give: 


Dy +i Dy.=A, Dy — i Din = A, 
so that 
Dy =A-ip, Dy=A+ ip, Diy= bE. 


The complex quantity A = A’ + iA” is a scalar and cannot be changed. But the quantity can 
be given any nonzero value by a suitable complex rotation; we can therefore, without loss 
of generality, assume it to be real. As a result we get the following canonical type for the real 
tensors Agg and Byg: 


a ae een 0 0 
A= |i a’ | ON, | Bee eee 8 |. (Cale) 
GeO 0 0 =r” 


In this case there are just two invariants A’ and A”. Then, in accordance with (92.22), J, = 

A, I, = A}, so that I} = 12. 

_ (II) There is just one eigenvector, and its square is zero. All the eigenvalues A are then 
identical and consequently equal to zero. The solutions of equations (92.18) can be brought 

to the form Dy, = D2» = Dy = 0, D3 = HU, D3 = if, so that 


Oy cee 0 0 0 
Aga |0 0 OLB = 0° 0m (92.23) 
jon0) 90 0 nw oO 


In this case the curvature tensor has no invariants at all and we have a peculiar situation: the 
four-space is curved, but there are no invariants which could be used as a measure of its 
curvature. t 


PROBLEMS 


1. Express the curvature tensor P,g ys of three-dimensional space in terms of the second-rank tensor Pap- 


Solution: We look for Pggyg in the form 


Popys = Aay¥p5- AgsYpy+ ApsYay— ApyYas> 


+ The same situation occurs in the.degenerate case (If) when A’ = A” = 0); this case is called type N. 
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which satisfies the symmetry conditions; here Agg is some symmetric tensor whose relation to Pgg is 
determined by contracting the expression we have written on the indices a@ and y. We thus find: 


lear = AY op PAs, Ags = Pop a +Prap; 
and finally, 


; iB 
Fopys = Pay ps — Pas py + PesYay — PayYas + (Yas py — Yar? ps )- 


2. Calculate the components of the tensors Riz), and Rj, for a metric in which gx, = 0 fori #k. 
Solution: We represent the nonzero components of the metric tensor in the form 


2F, es = 
cemee", ema 1. €y = 1, 


The calculation according to formula (92.4) gives the following expressions for the nonzero components 
of the curvature tensor: 


Ruy = ee?" LFF + Fah - AiPiie —Piig lit kel; 
2 
Rie = ee?" (Fi, i Fi: ant, —F,i;)+ ee?Fi (FF i,1 Par Ss it) = 
~ee7F p> Cpe pe OK, nF) al FI 
m#i, 1 


(no summation over repeated indices!). The subscripts preceded by a comma denote ordinary differentiation 
with respect to the corresponding coordinate. 
Contracting the curvature tensor on two indices, we obtain: 


Ry = i, CFF + Fak — FiPie — Fig) t# 


Ry = >» [FF Fie; Set e;ee"F-") (CF, Fy - F?, =f pep tis we im: 


§ 93. The action function for the gravitational field 


To arrive at the equations determining the gravitational field, it is necessary first to 
determine the action S, for this field. The required equations can then be obtained by 
varying the sum of the actions of field plus material particles. 

Just as for the electromagnetic field, the action S, must be expressed in terms of a scalar 


integral G.~g dQ, taken over all space and over the time coordinate x° between two 


given values. To determine this scalar we shall start from the fact that the equations of the 
gravitational field must contain derivatives of the “potentials” no higher than the second 
(just as is the case for the electromagnetic field). Since the field equations are obtained by 
varying the action, it is necessary that the integrand G contain derivatives of g;, no higher 
than first order; thus G must contain only the tensor g,, and the quantities Tj,. 

However, it is impossible to construct an invariant from the quantities g, and Tj, alone. 
This is immediately clear from the fact that by a suitable choice of coordinate system we can 
always make all the quantities T’;, zero at a given point. There is, however, the scalar R (the 
curvature of the four-space), which though it contains in addition to the g;, and its first 
derivatives also the second derivatives of g;,, is linear in the second derivatives. Because or 


this linearity, the invariant integral [ R, ~g dQ can be transformed by means of Gauss’ 
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theorem to the integral of an expression not containing the second derivatives. Namely, 
| R,/—g dQ can be presented in the form 


| 8/-ea0 = | G.J/—g dQ + — =8) 40 : 


where G contains only the tensor g;, and its first derivatives, and the integrand of the second 
integral has the form of a divergence of a certain quantity w‘ (the detailed calculation is 
given at the end of this section). According to Gauss’ theorem, this second integral can be 
transformed into an integral over a hypersurface surrounding the four-volume over which 
the integration is carried out in the other two integrals. When we vary the action, the 
variation of the second term on the right vanishes, since in the principle of least action, the 
variations of the field at the limits of the region of integration are zero. Consequently, we 
may write 


5{ RV-gdQ. = 5{ GJ—g dQ. 


The left side is a scalar; therefore the expression on the right is also a scalar (the quantity G 
itself is, of course, not a scalar). 

The quantity G satisfies the condition imposed above, since it contains only the g;, and its 
derivatives. Thus we may write 


Be Fores ~ CC 
OSn= ae 5 GJ-g dQ = GaL 5 RJ-g dQ, (93.1) 


where k is a new universal constant. Just as was done for the action of the electromagnetic 
field in § 27, we can see that the constant k must be positive (see the end of this section). 

The constant k is called the gravitational constant. The dimensions of k follow from 
(93.1). The action has dimensions gm-cm?-sec™!; all the coordinates have the dimensions 
cm, the g,, are dimensionless, and so R has dimensions cm~*. As a result, we find that k has 
the dimensions cm?-gm7!-sec~. Its numerical value is 


k = 6.67 x 10° cm?-gm"!-sec™. (93.2) 


We note. that we could have set k equal to unity (or any other dimensionless constant). 
However, this would fix the unit of mass.f 

Finally, let us calculate the quantity G of (93.1). From the expression (92.10) for Ry, we 
have 


a — | 
\-gR = J-ge"Ry = /-8 {«" = —it _ gik i es a ie ei er . 


In the first two terms on the right, we have 


+ If one sets k = c”, the mass is measured in cm, where 1 cm = 1.35 x 1078 gm. Sometimes one uses in 
place of k the quantity 


= SHE = 1.86 x 107 cm gm", 
c 


which is called the Einstein gravitational constant. 
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Dropping the total derivatives, we find 


eater ager a ae ry pees” = (Ele Des )=s - 


With the aid of formulas (86.5)—(86.8), we find that the first two terms on the right are equal 
-—g multiplied by 


2T Tne - Tm ne — Te” ae ORT? = Ty Ry - - Tie ) 
= 2g" (CPV in — Valin) - 
Finally, we have 
Gm gO PT ie Flin) td 


The components of the metric tensor are the quantities which determine the gravitational 
field. Therefore in the principle of least action for the gravitational field it is the quantities 
8i, Which are subjected to variation. However, it is necessary here to make the following 
fundamental reservation. Namely, we cannot claim now that in an actually realizable field 
the action integral has a minimum (and not just an extremum) with respect to all possible 
variations of the g,. This is related to the fact that not every change in the gx is associated 
with a change in the space-time metric, i.e. with a real change in the gravitational field. The 
components g;, also change under a simple transformation of coordinates connected merely 
with the shift from one system to another in one and the same space-time. Each such 
coordinate transformation is generally an aggregate of four independent transformations. In 
order to exclude such changes in g;, which are not associated with a change in the metric, 
we can impose four auxiliary conditions and require the fulfilment of these conditions under 
the variation. Thus, when the principle of least action is applied to a gravitational field, we 
can assert only that we can impose auxiliary conditions on the g,,, such that when they are 
fulfilled the action has a minimum with respect to variations of the g,.t 

Keeping these remarks in mind, we now show that the gravitational constant must be 
positive. As the four auxiliary conditions mentioned, we use the vanishing of the three 
components goq, and the constancy of the determinant |g,,41 made up from the components 


of 2eg: 
a=9, | gagl = const; 


from the last of these conditions we have 


+ We must emphasize, however, that everything we have said has no effect on the derivation of the field 
equations from the principle of least action (§ 95). These equations are already obtained as a result of the 
requirement that the action be an extremum (i.e., vanishing of the first derivative), and not necessarily a 
minimum. Therefore in deriving them we can vary all of the g;, independently. 
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We are here interested in those terms in the integrand of the expression for the action which 
contain derivatives of g, with respect to x° (cf. p. 287). A simple calculation using (93.3) 
shows that these terms in G are 


5 00 OB cry Og BS 

ax® ox°® 
It is easy to see that this quantity is essentially negative. Namely, choosing a spatial system 
of coordinates which is cartesian at a given point at a given moment of time (so that gg = 


gaa ag), We obtain: 
2 

_1 ,00/ 28ep 

va | ore | 
and, since g™ = 1/go9 > 0, the sign of the quantity is obvious. 

By a sufficiently rapid change of the components gg with the time x° (within the time 

interval between the limits of integration of x°) the quantity G can consequently be made as 
large as one likes. If the constant k were negative, the action would then decrease without 


limit (taking on negative values of arbitrarily large absolute magnitude), that is, there could 
be no minimum. 


_1 ,ap 
qin 6 


§ 94. The energy-momentum tensor 


In § 32 the general rule was given for calculating the energy-momentum tensor of any 
physical system whose action is given in the form of an integral (32.1) over four-space. In 
curvilinear coordinates this integral must be written in the form 


te 1 AJ-gdQ (94.1) 


(in galilean coordinates g =—1, and S goes over into J A dV dt). The integration extends over 
all the three-dimensional space and over the time between two given moments, i.e., over the 
infinite region of four-space contained between two hypersurfaces. 

As already discussed in § 32, the energy-momentum tensor, calculated from the formula 
(32.5), is generally not symmetric, as it should be. In order to symmetrize it, we had to add 
to (32.5) suitable terms of the form (0/dx') yi,,, where Wx) = — Win. We shall now give another 
method of calculating the energy-momentum tensor which has the advantage of leading at 
once to the correct expression. 

In (94.1) we carry out a transformation from the coordinates x! to the coordinates x” = x! 
+ &', where the &' are small quantities. Under this transformation the g“ are transformed 
according to the formulas: 


rid rk i k 
g(x!) = gin (x! = 2h( 5 og 5s | 


ax!dx™ oak” 
oF | 4 OC! 


ik I im 
= x')+ SS a 
oe eg axm + 8 Ohi 
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Here the tensor g”“ is a function of the x’, while the tensor g'* is a function of the original 
coordinates x’. In order to represent all terms as functions of one and the same variables, we 
expand g(x! + E') in powers of &!. Furthermore, if we neglect terms of higher order in &', 
we can in all terms containing &', replace g’" by g’*. Thus we find 


a agit a! a Ei 
rik ! ik I l il kl 
cf js x')- 6’ = +g" — +2" —. 
ge See (x) —¢ Cane 
It is easy to verify by direct trial that the last three terms on the right can be written as a 
sum &'* + €*' of contravariant derivatives of the €'. Thus we finally obtain the transformation 
of the g'* in the form 


gi = gn bs dg'*, dgik = EbR ee". (94.2) 


For the covariant components, we have: 
Bi =8x + On, On =— Sie — Sasi . (94.3) 


(so that, to terms of first order we satisfy the condition g, ¢’ = 6*).+ 

Since the action S is a scalar, it does not change under a transformation of coordinates. On 
the other hand, the change 6S in the action under a transformation of coordinates can be 
written in the following form. As in § 32, let gq denote the quantities defining the physical 
system to which the action $ applies. Under coordinate transformation the quantities q 
change by dg. In calculating 6S we need not write terms containing the changes in q. All 
such terms must cancel each other by virtue of the “equations of motion” of the physical 
system, since these equations are obtained by equating to zero the variation of S with respect 
to the quantities g. Therefore it is sufficient to write the terms associated with changes in the 
giz. Using Gauss’ theorem, and setting 5g* = 0 at the integration limits, we find 5S in the 
form 


ps = tk 
§ 


+ We note that the equations 
Ee i ent = (0 


determine the infinitesimal coordinate transformations that do not change the metric. In the literature these 
are often called the Killing equations. 

t It is necessary to emphasize that the notation of differentiation with respect to the components: of the 
symmetric tensor g;,, which we introduce here, has in a certain sense a symbolic character. Namely, the 
derivative OF/Og;, (F is some function of the g;,) actually has a meaning only as the expression of the fact 
that dF = (OF/Og;)dg;,. But in the sum (OF/dg,)dgjz, the terms with differentials dg;,, of components with 
i # k, appear twice. Therefore in differentiating the actual expression for F with respect to any definite 
component g, with i # k, we would obtain a value which is twice as large as that which we denote by 
OF/0g;,. This remark must be kept in mind if we assign definite values to the indices i, k, in formulas in 
which the derivatives with respect to g; appear. 
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Here we introduce the notation 


ea ae _9 AJ-8h (94.4) 


ox! 3 agit 
Ox! 
Then 6S takes the formt 
wi | Ty 58% J-g dQ = ~5- J T* by /-g dQ (94.5) 
(note that g“dg, = — gy dg", and therefore T™ dg, = — T,dg'"). Substituting for dg“ the 


expression (94.2), we have, making use of the symmetry of the tensor Tj, 


65= | Ta(sht + Ee He d= [ Ts" =e aa. 


Furthermore, we transform this expression in the following way: 


65-2] (THE!) \=8 a0 - 1 | Ti,5' \-8 dQ. > 


Using (86.9), the first integral can be written in the form 
32; (8 TE") dQ, 


and transformed into an integral over a hypersurface. Since the &' vanish at the limits of 
integration, this integral drops out. 
Thus, equating 6 S to zero, we find 


1 i ee 
és = mar 1S — 2 dQ = 0. 
Because of the arbitrariness of the &' it then follows that 
Tj:, = 0. (94.7) 


Comparing this with equation (32.4) T,,/Ax* = 0, valid in galilean coordinates, we see that 
the tensor 7;,, defined by formula (94.4), must be identical with the energy-momentum 
tensor—at least to within a constant factor. It is easy to verify, carrying out, for example, the 
calculation from formula (94.4) for the electromagnetic field 


+ In the case we are considering, the ten quantities dg, are not independent, since they are the result of 
a transformation of the coordinates, of which there are only four. Therefore from the vanishing of 6S it does 
not follow that 7; = 0! 
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that this factor is equal to unity. 

Thus, formula (94.4) enables us to calculate the energy-momentum tensor by differentiating 
the function A with respect to the components of the metric tensor (and their derivatives). 
The tensor 7;, obtained in this way is symmetric. Formula (94.4) is convenient for calculating 
the energy-momentum tensor not only in the case of the presence of a gravitational field, but 
also in its absence, in which case the metric tensor has no independent significance and the 
transition to curvilinear coordinates occurs formally as an intermediate step in the calculation 
of Tx. 

The expression (33.1) for the energy-momentum tensor of the electromagnetic field must 
be written in curvilinear coordinates in the form 


Tx =a(-A Fi + i FnF eu | ; iis (94.8) 
For a macroscopic body the energy-momentum tensor is 
Ty = (D + Eu; — PBix- (94.9) 
We note that the quantity 79 is always positive:t 
To 2 0. (94.10) 


(No general statement can be made about the mixed component T?.) 


PROBLEM 


Consider the possible cases of reduction to canonical form of a symmetric tensor of second rank in a 
+ pseudo-euclidean space. 


» oi 


Solution: The reduction of a symmetric tensor A,, to principal axes means that we find “eigenvectors 
for which 


Ax nk = An;. (1) 


The corresponding principal (or “proper”) values A are obtained from the condition for consistency of 
equation (1), i.e. as the roots of the fourth degree equation 


Ax — Agix| = 0, (2) 
and are invariants of the tensor. Both the quantities A and the eigenvectors corresponding to them may be 
complex. (The components of the tensor A;, itself are of course assumed to be real.) 


From equation (1) it is easily shown in the usual fashion that two vectors n‘” and n which correspond 
to different principal values A"? and A” are “mutually perpendicular”: — 


+ We have To = €u2 + p(ue — 800 ). The first term is always positive. In the second term we write 


0 a 
a + yu! = ee Seats 


and obtain after a simple transformation Roqp(dl/ds)’, where dl is the element of spatial distance (84.6); from 
this it is clear that the second term of Too is also positive. The same result can also be shown for the tensor 
(94.8). 
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n(n = 0. (3) 


In particular, if equation (2) has complex-conjugate roots A and A*, to which there correspond the complex- 
conjugate vectors n; and n; , then we must have 


nni* = 0. : (4) 


The tensor Aj, is expressed in terms of its principal values and the corresponding eigenvectors by the 
formula 
A= ee (5) 
nyn 
(so long as none of the quantities n,n’ is equal to zero—cf. below). 

Depending on the character of the roots of equation (2), the following three situations may occur. 

(a) All four eigenvalues A are real. Then the vectors n; are also real, and since they are mutually 
perpendicular, three of them must have spacelike directions and one a timelike direction (and are normalized 
by the conditions nm = - 1 and njn' = 1, respectively). Choosing the directions of the coordinates along 
these vectors, we bring the tensor A;, to the form 


Ao 0 0 0 
0 -AaM 0 0 
A; = 6 
‘ 0 0 --a® 0 (6) 
0 0 0 -4e 


(b) Equation (2) has two real roots (A®, A and two complex-conjugate roots (A’ + iA”). We write the 
complex-conjugate vectors n;,n; , corresponding to the last two roots in the form a; + ib,; since they are 
defined only to within an arbitrary complex factor, we can normalize them by the condition njn' = n,n" = 1. 
Also using equation (4), we find 

a,a' TE bjbi —0, a,b! = (0). aja’ = b; bi = il, 


so that 


i.e. one of these vectors must be spacelike and the other timelike.+ Choosing the coordinate axes along the 
vectors a’, b', n®!, n@", we bring the tensor to the form: 


AL AY 0 0 
Av NO 0 
0 0 -A® 0 
0 0 0 A”) 


Ay = (7) 


(c) If the square of one of the vectors n' is equal to zero (n, n' = 0), then this vector cannot be chosen as 
the direction of a coordinate axis. We can however choose one of the planes x°, x% so that the vector n' lies 
in it. Suppose this is the x°, x! plane; then it follows from n,n! = 0 that n° = n!, and from equation (1) we 
have Ago + Ag; = A, Ajo + Ay =— A, So that A), =-A + , Ago = A+ M, Ao, = — H, Where pw is a quantity which 
is not invariant but changes under rotations in the x°, x' plane; it can always be made real by a suitable 
rotation. Choosing the axes x’, x° along the other two (spacelike) vectors n°?" n°", we bring the tensor Ax 
to the form 


t Since only one of the vectors can have a timelike direction, it then follows that equation (2) cannot have 
two pairs of complex-conjugate roots. 
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This case corresponds to the situation when two of the roots (A, A“) of equation (2) are 
equal. 

We note that for the physical energy-momentum tensor 7, of matter moving with velocities 
less than the velocity of light only case (a) can occur; this is related to the fact that there must 
always exist a reference system in which the flux of the energy of the matter, i.e. the 
components Ty 9 are equal to zero. For the energy-momentum tensor of electromagnetic 
waves we have case (c) with A” = 4° = A = 0 (cf. p. 87); it can be shown that if this were 
not the case there would exist a reference frame in which the energy flux would exceed the 
value c times the energy density. 


§ 95. The Einstein equations 


We can now proceed to the derivation of the equations of the gravitational field. These 
equations are obtained from the principle of least action O(S,, + S,) = 0, where S, and S,, are 
the actions of the gravitational field and matter respectively. We now subject the gravitational 
field, that is, the quantities g,,,-to variation. 

Calculating the variation 6S,, we have 


5{ R./-gdQ = 5{ eg Ri {-gdQ 
2 I (Ry \=# 69" + Rygt5.[-g + g*/-gdRy} dQ. 


From formula (86.4), we have 


1 |S sees ik 
6, 5 [9 dg e) S8ixO8 


substituting this, we find 
5 R.J-g dQ= | (Re — 8x R)Og" J-g dQ + J g* OR, J—g dQ. (95.1) 


For the calculation of 5R;, we note that although the quantities Tj, do not constitute a 
tensor, their variations 51 j, do form a tensor, for }A,dx' is the change in a vector under 
parallel displacement [see (85.5)] from some point P to an infinitesimally separated point P’. 
Therefore 61/ A,dx' is the difference between the two vectors, obtained as the result of two 
parallel displacements (one with the unvaried, the other with the varied T'j,) from the point 
P to one and the same point P’. The difference between two vectors at the same point is a 
vector, and therefore OT, is a tensor. 

Let us use a locally geodesic system of coordinates. Then at that point all the Tj, = 0. 
With the help of expression (92.10) for the R;,, we have (remembering that the first derivatives 
of the g“ are now equal to zero) 
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where 

w! = g" Tj, - g"STj. 


Since w’ is a vector, we may write the relation we have obtained, in an arbitrary coordinate 
system, in the form 


i ee 
ge" ORy = Tr sim 


[replacing da!/dx! by w’., and using (86.9)]. Consequently the second integral on the right 
side of (95.1) is equal to 


| sR, J=gdQ = ae 


and by Gauss’ theorem can be transformed into an integral of w' over the hypersurface 
surrounding the whole four-volume. Since the variations of the field are zero at the integration 
limits, this term drops out. Thus, the variation 6S, is equal tot 


3 1 i 
5S, =- ene } (Ra F8uR) be * I-g dQ. (95.2) 


We note that if we had started from the expression 


Se =~ T6nk Ja Sa 


for the action of the field, then we would have obtained 


3 HAG.) \- 
5S, == c | Se) _ 2! dg* dQ. 

167k dg! ox! Og! 
ox! 
Comparing this with (95.2), we find the following relation: 

. |&GV- = 0(G.j/- 

Rye - + 8uR =e a = BE pabes : i g) ‘ (95.3) 
8 Og ox 928 


ox! 
For the variation of the action of the matter we can write immediately from (94.5): 


+ We note here the following curious fact. If we calculate the variation 6f RJ-g dQ {with R;, from 
(92.10)], considering the I’j, as independent variables and the gj as constants, and then use expression 
(86.3) for the I°;, we would obtain, as one easily verifies, identically zero. Conversely, one could determine the 
relation between the I"/, and the metric tensor by requiring that the variation we have mentioned should vanish. 
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OSm = + | T, 6g" -g dQ, (95.4) 


where 7;, is the energy-momentum tensor of the matter (including the electromagnetic 
field). Gravitational interaction plays a role only for bodies with sufficiently large mass 
(because of the smallness of the gravitational constant), and therefore in studying the 
gravitational field we usually have to deal with macroscopic bodies. Corresponding to this 
we must usually write for 7;, the expression (94.9). 

Thus, from the principle of least action 6S,, + 6S, = 0 we find: 


ae 1 87k is - 
- rad [R, acai Joe Jj—-g dQ = 0, 


from which, in view of the arbitrariness of the 5g": 


. 87k 
Ry - 5 8uR = oo: ; : (95.5) 
or, in mixed components, 
Ri ~ 5 OF R= aT (95.6) 


These are the required equations of the gravitational field—the basic equation of the general 
theory of relativity. They are called the Einstein equations. 
Contracting (95.6) on the indices i and k, we find 


R= -——T; (95.7) 


(T = T;). Therefore the equations of the field can also be written in the form 


87k 
Ry = SS Ta - penT } 058) 
oN 
The Einstein equations are nonlinear. Therefore for gravitational fields the principle of 
superposition is not valid. The principle is valid only approximately for weak fields which 
permit a linearization of the Einstein equations (in particular, the gravitational field in the 


classical Newtonian limit, cf. § 99). 
In empty space 7, = 0, and the equations of the gravitational field reduce to the equation 


Riz, = 0. (95.9) 


We mention that this does not at all mean that in vacuum, spacetime is flat; for this we would 
need the stronger conditions Rj, = 0. 

The energy-momentum tensor of the electromagnetic field has the property that 7; = 0 
[see (33.2)]. From (95.7), it follows that in the presence of an electromagnetic field without 
any masses the scalar curvature of spacetime is zero. 

As we know. the divergence of the energy-momentum tensor is zero: 


Tyo 0; (95.10) 


therefore the divergence of the left side of equation (95.6) must be zero. This is actually the 
case because of the identity (92.13). 
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Thus the equation (95.10) is essentially contained in the field equations (95.6). On the 
other hand, the equation (95.10), expressing the law of conservation of energy and momentum 
contains the equation of motion of the physical system to which the energy-momentum 
tensor under consideration refers (i.e., the equations of motion of the material particles or 
the second pair of Maxwell equations): Thus the equations of the gravitational field also 
contain the equations for the matter which produces this field. Therefore the distribution and 
motion of the matter producing the gravitational field cannot be assigned arbitrarily. On the 
contrary, they must be determined (by solving the field equations under given initial conditions) 
at the same time as we find the field produced by the matter. 

We call attention to the difference in principle between the present situation and the one 
we had in the case of the electromagnetic field. The equations of that field (the Maxwell 
equations) contain only the equation of conservation of the total charge (the continuity 
equation), but not the equations of motion of the charges themselves. Therefore the distribution 
and motion of the charges can be assigned arbitrarily, so long as the total charge is constant. 
Assignment of this charge distribution then determines, through Maxwell’s equations, the 
electromagnetic field produced by the charges. 

We must, however, make it clear that for a complete determination of the distribution and 
motion of the matter in the case of the Einstein equations one must still add to them the 
equation of state of the matter, i.e. an equation relating the pressure and density. This 
equation must be given along with the field equations. 

The four coordinates x! can be subjected to an arbitrary transformation. By means of these 
transformations we can arbitrarily assign four of the ten components of the tensor g;x. 
Therefore there are only six independent quantities g;,. Furthermore, the four components of 
the four-velocity u', which appear in the energy-momentum tensor of the matter, are related 
to one another by u‘u; = 1, so that only three of them are independent. Thus we have ten field 
equations (95.5) for ten unknowns, namely, six components of gj, three components of u', 
and the density €/c” of the matter (or its pressure p). 

For the gravitational field in vacuum there remain a total of six unknown quantities 
(components of g;,) and the number of independent field equations is reduced correspondingly: 
the ten equations R,, = 0 are connected by the four identities (92.10). 

We mention some peculiarities of the structure of the Einstein equations. They are a 
system of second-order partial differential equations. But the equations do not contain the 
time derivatives of all ten components g;z. In fact it is clear from (92.1) that second derivatives 
with respect to the time are contained only in the components Ro qo of the curvature tensor, 
where they enter in the form of the term 480g (the dot denotes differentiation with respect 
to x°); the second derivatives of the components goq and gogo do not appear at all. It is 
therefore clear that the tensor Rx, which is obtained by contraction of the curvature tensor, 
and with it the equations (95.5), also contain the second derivatives with respect to the time 
of only the six spatial components gg. 


It is also easy to see that these derivatives enter only in the P equation of (95.6), i.e. the 
equation 


t Actually the equation of state relates to one another not two but three thermodynamic quantities, for 
example the pressure, density and temperature of the matter. In applications in the theory of gravitation, this 
point is however not important, since the approximate equations of state used here actually do not depend 
on the temperature (as, for example, the equation p = 0 for rarefied matter, the limiting extreme-relativistic 
equation p = €/3 for highly compressed matter, etc.). 
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contain only first-order time derivatives. One can verify this by checking that in forming the 
quantities Ry and R) — +R = 4(R} — RZ) from Rim, by contraction, the components of the 
form Rogog actually drop out. This can be seen even more simply from the identity (92.10), 
by writing it in the form 


(R? oa +6? R).9 =- (RP = Zor R); « (95.13) 


(i = 0, 1, 2, 3). The highest time derivatives appearing on the right side of this equation are 
second derivatives (appearing in the quantities R?*, R). Since (95.13) is an identity, its left 
side must consequently contain no time derivatives of higher than second order. But one 
time differentiation already appears explicitly in it; therefore the expressions R? — +6PR 
themselves cannot contain time derivatives of order higher than the first. 

Furthermore, the left sides of equations (95.12) also do not contain the first derivatives 
80a and go (but only the derivatives g,,). In fact, of all the T; y, only Pg, 99 and To, 09 
contain these quantities, but these latter in turn appear only in the components of the 
curvature tensor of the form Rog og which, as we already know, drop out when we form the 
left sides of equations (95.12). 

If one is interested in the solution of the Einstein equations for given initial conditions (in 
the time), we must consider the question of the number of quantities for which the initial 
spatial distribution can be assigned arbitrarily. 

The initial conditions for a set of equations of second order must include both the quantities 
to be differentiated as well as their first time derivatives. But since in the present case the 
equations contain second derivatives of only the six ggg, not all the gj, and g, can be 
arbitrarily assigned. Thus, we may assign (in addition to the velocity and density of the 
matter) the initial values of the functions ggg and g4g, after which the four equations (95.12) 
determine the admissible initial values of go, and gog; in (95.11) the initial values of go, still 
remain arbitrary. 

Among the initial conditions thus assigned there are some functions whose arbitrariness 
is related simply to the arbitrariness in choice of the four-dimensional coordinate system. 
But the only thing that has real physical meaning is the number of “physically different” 
arbitrary functions, which cannot be reduced by any choice of coordinate system. From 
physical arguments it is easy to see that this number is eight: the initial conditions must 
assign the distribution of the matter density and of its three velocity components, and also 
of four other quantities characterising the free gravitational field in the absence of matter 
(see later in § 107); for the free gravitational field in vacuum only the last four quantities 
should be fixed by the initial conditions. 


PROBLEM 


Write the equations for a constant gravitational field, expressing all the operations of differentiation with 
respect to the space coordinates as covariant derivatives in a space with the metric Y_g (84.7). 
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Solution: We introduce the notation gog = A, 2oq = — A&q (88.11) and the three-dimensional velocity ~ 
(88.10). In the following all operations of raising and lowering indices and of covariant differentiation are 
carried out in the three-dimensional space with the metric Y,g on the three-dimensional vectors gq, Vv and 
the three-dimensional scalar h. 

The desired equations must be invariant with respect to the transformation 


x® => x7, x9 x? + AX), ; (1) 


which does not change the stationary character of the field. But under such a transformation, as 1s easily 
shown (see the footnote on p. 267), &4-> 8u— Of/ ox", while the scalar h and the tensor ¥4 = — ag + h&okp 
are unchanged. It is therefore clear that the required equations, when expressed in terms of Ygg, h and go, 
can contain g, only in the form of combinations of derivatives that constitute a three-dimensional antisymmetric 
tensor: 


O88 ag 
Sap = 8B.a — 8a:p = axe ane 


which is invariant under such transformations. Taking this fact into account. we can drastically simpliry the 
computations by setting (after computing all the derivatives appearing in Rj 8g = 0 and gg. p+ 8g. = 0.t 
The Christoffel symbols are: 


(2) 


1 
= ee — 5p (Bah. g + £ghia) + ByAky ere te 


Tg =Ag -A(aghf + ay ff) +. 


The terms omitted (indicated by the dots) are quadratic in the components of g,; these terms do drop out 

when we set g,,= 0 after performing the differentiations in RK, (92.10). In the calculations one uses formulas 

(84.9), (84.12)-(84.13); the Ap y are three-dimensional Christoffel symbols constructed from the metric Yop- 
The tensor Tj, is elena using formula (94.9) with the u’ from (88.14) (where again we set g, = 0). 
As a result of the calculations, we obtain the following equations from (95.8): 


Lp Lic ggyt 4 te, poe = SK) _EtP _E-pP 
7 Roo ag hia + 4 Soph ar cf 2 al 9) > (3) 
a 
1 vh Mp 0 1 ae 
RE = fp - SF (lh). = 4 
wh 0 5) Sf sp pe ie Cc (4) 
Cc ‘ 


{ To avoid any misunderstanding we emphasize that this simplified method for making the computations, 
which gives the correct field equations, wouid not be applicable to the calculation of arbitrary components 
of the Ry itself, since they are not invariant under the transformation (1). In equations (3)—(5) on the left are 
given those components of the Ricci tensur which are actually equal to the expressions given. These 
components are invariant under (1)., 
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B 
R® = pw 4H por p0, 1 (Jhyine _ bak pe ve en af 


um - c? es ? 
L <? 


Here P% is a three-dimensional tensor constructed from the Yag in the same way as R’* is constructed from 
the 2,,.1 


(5) 


§ 96. The energy-momentum pseudotensor of the gravitational field 


In the absence of a gravitational field, the law of conservation of energy and momentum 
of the material (and electromagnetic field) is expressed by the equation 0T"/dx* = 0. The 
generalization of this equation to the case where a gravitational field is present is equation 
(94.7): 


k — oa 
ae __1_ OT V8) 1 gn T* -0. (96.1) 


In this form, however, this equation does not generally express any conservation law 
whatever.t This is related to the fact that in a gravitational field the four-momentum of the 
matter alone must not be conserved, but rather the four-momentum of matter plus gravitational 
field; the latter is not included in the expression for T,*. 

To determine the conserved total four-momentum for a gravitational field plus the matter 
located in it, we proceed as follows (L. D. Landau and E. M. Lifshitz, 1947). We choose a 
system of coordinates of such form that at some particular point in spacetime all the first 
derivatives of the g, vanish (the g,, need not, for this, necessarily have their galilean 
values).§ Then at this point the second term in equation (96.1) vanishes, and in the first term 


we can take ./—g out from under the derivative sign, so that there remains 


Ok 


ae 


+ The Einstein equations can also be written in an analogous way for the general case of a time-dependent 
metric. In addition to space derivatives they will also contain time derivatives of the quantities Yyg, 2, and 
h. See A. L. Zel’manov, Doklady Acad. Sci., U.S.S.R. 107, 815 (1956). 


+ Because the integral J 7; ./~g dS, is conserved only if the condition 


Ay-8T') _ 
ax" 7 


is fulfilled, and not (96.1). This is easily verified by carrying out in curvilinear coordinates all those 
calculations which in § 29 were done in galilean coordinates. Besides it is sufficient simply to note that 
these calculations have a purely formal character not connected with the tensor properties of the corresponding 
quantities, like the proof of Gauss’ theorem, which has the same form (83.17) in curvilinear as in cartesian 
coordinates. 

§ One might get the notion to apply to the gravitational field the formula (94.4), substituting A = — (c’*/ 
167k)G. We emphasize, however, that this formula applies only to physical systems described by quantities 
q different from the g,,; therefore it cannot be applied to the gravitational field which is determined by the 
quantities g,, themselves. Note, by the way, that upon substituting G in place of A in (94.4) we would obtain 
simply zero, as is immediately clear from the relation (95.3) and the equations of the field in vacuum. 
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or, in contravariant components, 

oe Pra: 

gr” 
Quantities T, identically satisfying this equation, can be written in the form 


Tit = =; ni#!, 


where the “hee are quantities antisymmetric in the indices k, J; 


ee | 


Actually it is not difficult to bring T“ to this form. To do this we start from the field 
equation 


ikE ilk 


Tk as ER - he*R) 


and for R we have, according to (92.1) 


1 0” 8p 8mm 0 in O” &mp 


ele impeskpesin 
=58'"8 “| 


R* wee Tt csi CUAEE 
Axx" ~ Ax! ae? Ax™ ax? dx! ax” 

(we recall that at the point under consideration, all the I’, = 0). After simple transformations 
the tensor 7 can be put in the form 


ies oi eo ik ,lm Me en 
re = 0} 6 1 angie yh. 


The expression in the curly brackets is antisymmetric in k and /, and is the quantity which 
we designated above as 7“'. Since the first derivatives of g, are zero at the point under 
consideration, the factor 1/(—g) can be taken out from under the sign of differentiation Hox’. 
We introduce the notation 


fe =f Jikim | (96.2) 
x 
Jikim = a (-g)(gi*g lm _ giigh) (96.3) 


The quantities h’’ are antisymmetric in k and I: 


hiSesieahl. (96.4) 
Then we can write 
ohit! f 
i (-g)T". 


This relation, derived under the assumption dg,,/0x! = 0, is no longer valid when we go to 
an arbitrary system of coordinates. In the general case, the difference OO = (aayris 
different from zero; we denote it by Car® Then we have, by definition, 
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ohi#! 
On 


Ce(T# +t) = (96.5) 


The quantities r* are symmetric in i and k: 
i ae (96.6) 


This is clear immediately from their definition, since like the tensor T*, the derivatives dh'!/ 
ox! are symmetric quantities.t Expressing T“ in terms of R'*, according to the Einstein 
equations, we get the identity 


ae oni 
0) oR =3e"R)+ r} aie! (96.7) 


from which, after a rather lengthy calculation, we find the following expression for - 


: 4 : , 
tk = iene (Cr, 2 Gage. Z ie, gigi — gikgimy 5 
eee Gr, a ee pe) + 
+g" e™ Ciel fn + Tint P - Fort = Ul) + 
+ gig” (Lil inp = Vin Uap I> (96.8) 


or, in terms of derivatives of the components of the metric tensor, 


: 4 ‘ 5 : 
Co ~ Cc ee a2 (Ly tail = toi one” gen _ 
167k 


(8 Gide + Pee oe. 1) Higa” 8.82 + 
+ (ag gm — ng )\(28npBar — Spg8nr 8” 18"*,m}s (96.9) 
where g = ./~gg'* , while the index ,i denotes a simple differentiation with respect to x’. 
An essential property of the t' is that they do not constitute a tensor; this is clear from the 
fact that in dh“/dx' there appears the ordinary, and not the covariant derivative. However, t’* 
is expressed in terms of the quantities T’j,, and the latter behave like a tensor with respect 
to linear transformations of the coordinates (see § 85), so the same applies to the is 
From the definition (96.5) it follows that for the sum 7“ + t’* the equation 


CZ] 


xk 


is identically satisfied. This means that there is a conservation law for the quantities 


-g)(T# + t#) =0 (96.10) 


Pi =+ | (-2)(T#* + t*)dS,. (96.11) 
In the absence of a gravitational field, in galilean coordinates, tk = 0, and the integral we 


+ For just this purpose we took (—g) out from under the derivative sign in the expression for T*, If this 
has not been done, dh""/dx! and therefore also tr would turn out not to be symmetric in i and k. 
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have written goes over into (I/c) {7'*dS,. that is, into the four-momentum of the material. 
Therefore the quantity (96.11) must be identified with the total four-momentum of matter 
plus gravitational field. The set of quantities * is called the energy-momentum pseudo- 
tensor of the gravitational field. 

The integration in (96.11) can be taken over any tnfinite hypersurface, including all of the 
three-dimensional space. If we choose for this the hypersurface x" = const, then P' can be 
written in the form of a three-dimensional space integral: 


pi =+ | (2) (Ti? + 2! )aV. (96.12) 


This fact, that the total four-momentuim of matter plus field is expressible as an integral 
of the quantity (-¢) (7 + r*) which is symmetric in the indices i, k, is very important. It 
means that there is a conservation law for the angular momentum, defined as (see § 32)t 


cc 


M* = | (xtaP* — x*aP')= i | faire + of) eet (Tee ees. O63) 


Thus, also in the general theory of relativity, for a closed system of gravitating bodies the 
total angular momentum is conserved. and, moreover, one can again define a centre of 
inertia which carries out a uniform motion. This latter point is related to the conservation of 
the components M°* (see § 14) which is expressed by the equation 


oe | (T®° + ¢79)—2) dV - | x7(T™ + 1°) 2)dV = const, 
so that the coordinates of the centre of inertia are given by the formula 


seats +1°)(-2) dV 
X® = ——___________ (96.14) 


i (T™ + #™)G2) dv 


By choosing a coordinate system which is inertial in a given volume element, we can 
make all the r* vanish at any point in space-time (since then al! the ['{, vanish). On the other 
hand, we can get values of the r'* different from zero in flat space, i.e. in the absence of a 
gravitational field, if we simply use curvilinear coordinates instead of cartesian. Thus, in any 
case, it has no meaning to speak of a definite Jocalization of the energy of the gravitational 
field in space. If the tensor Tj, is zero at some world point, then this is the case for any 
reference system, so that we may say thai at this point there is no matter or electromagnetic 
field. On the other hand, from the vanishing of a pseudo-tensor at some point in one 
reference system it does not at all follow that this is so for another reference system, so that 
it is meaningless to talk of whether or not there is gravitational energy at a given place. This 


T It is necessary to note that the expression obtained by us for the four-momentum of matter plus field 
is by no means the only possible one. On the contrary, one can, in an infinity of ways (see, for example, the 
problem in this section). form expressions which in the absence of a field reduce to 7“, and which upon 
integration over dS,, give conservation of some quantity. However, the choice made by us is the only one 
for which the energy-momentum pseudotensor of the field contains only first (and not higher) derivatives 
of g;, (a condition which is completely natural from the physical point of view), and is also symmetric, so 
thai it is possible tc formulate a conservation law for the angular momentum. 
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corresponds completely to the fact that by a suitable choice of coordinates, we can “annihilate” 
the gravitational field in a given volume element, in which case, from what has been said, 
the pseudotensor rt also vanishes in this volume element. 

The quantities P’ (the four-momentum of field plus matter) have a completely definite 
meaning and are independent of the choice of reference system to just the extent that is 
necessary on the basis of physical considerations. 

Let us draw around the masses under consideration a region of space sufficiently large so 
that outside of it we may say that there is no gravitational field. In the course of time, this 
region cuts out a “channel” in four-dimensional space-time. Outside of this channel there is 
no field, so that four -space is flat. Because of this we must, when calculating the energy and 
Momentum of the field, choose a four-dimensional reference system such that outside the 
channel it goes over into a galilean system and all the t* vanish. 

By this requirement the reference system is, of course, not at ali uniquely determined— 
it can still be chosen arbitrarily in the interior of the channel. However the P', in full accord 
with their physical meaning, turn out to be completely independent of the choice of coordinate 
system in the interior of the channel. Consider two coordinate systems, different in the 
interior of the channel, but reducing outside of it to one and the same galilean system, and 
compare the values of the four-momentum P! and P” in these two systems at definite 
moments of “time” x° and x”. Let us introduce a third coordinate system, coinciding in the 
interior of the channel! at the moment x° with the first system, and at the moment x” with the 
second, while outside of the channel it is galilean. But by v-rtue of the law of conservation 
of energy and momentum the quantities P' are constant (dP'/dx° = 0). This is the case for the 
third coordinate system as well as for the first two, and from this it follows that P! = P”. 

Earlier it was mentioned that the quantities ¢“ behave like a tensor with respect to linear 
transformations of the coordinates. Therefore the quantities P' form a four-vector with 
respect to such transformations, in particular with respect to Lorentz transformations which, 
at infinity, take one galilean reference frame into another.t The four-momentum P' can also 
be expressed as an integral over a distant three-dimensional surface surrounding “all space”. 
Substituting (96.5) in (96.11), we find 


i. anit 
"ied agate 
This integral can be transformed into an integra! over an ordinary surface by means of 
(6.17): 


dS,. 


pi= J p nila (96.15) 


If for the surface of integration in (96.11) we choose the hypersurface x° = const., then in 


(96.15) the surface of integration turns out to be a surface in ordinary space. 


+ Strictly speaking, in the definition (96.11) P' is a four-vector only with respect to linear transformations 
with determinant equal to unity; among these are the Lorentz transformations, which alone are of physical 
interest. If we also admit transformations with determinant not equal to unity, then we must introduce into 
the definition of P' the value of g at infinity by writing 4 ~ Boo P' in place of P’ on the left side of (96.11). 

£ The quantity df, is the “normal!” to the surface element, related to the “tangential” element df'* by 
(Gl emef, = Se shim df'" . On the surface bounding the hypersurface which is perpendicular to the x° axis 
the only nonzero components of df" are those with /. m = 1, 2.3, and so df; has only those components, 
in which one of ij and kis 0. The components df,., are just the components of the three-dimensional element 
of ordinary surface, which we denote by dfy. 
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pict f nioaar. (96.16) 


G 


To derive the analogous formula for the angular momentum, we substitute (96.5) in 
(96.13) and write h™ in the form (96.2). Integrating by part, we obtain: 


324 kimn 2 4 ilmn 
M# =i] Ges = di Z : 


ax ax" ax" ax” 


1 ; my kimn — ilmn Lf —. kimn . yl ilmn 
ee ae | . wpe | Oca Onl 


1 ign 2k pie ee — Ll O' pain aren 
=p fo —x*h )dfin 4 [oa A ) dS; . 


From the definition of the quantities A” it is easy to see that 
Jil sal Jilin = Jilnk Jinlk = — pilnk 
Thus the remaining integral over dS; is equal to 


P) x ilnk 
ie ox" 


Finally, again choosing a purely spatial surface for the integration, we obtain: 


dS; me + | Pars | ae 
Mt = J (xine — xk pio ie J ioak )d fu A (96.17) 


PROBLEM 


Find the expression for the total four-momentum of matter plus gravitational field, using formula (32.5). 


Solution: In curvilinear coordinates one has, in place of (32.1), 


S= J AJ-gdVdt, 


and therefore to obtain a quantity which is conserved we must in (32.5) write AJ/-g in place of A. so that 
the four-momentum has the form 


gq dg) A gA) 
p=4/ —~A.f-g5! + a oo ase. 
r) 


ox* 


In applying this formula to matter, for which the quantities g‘” are different from the g,, we can take \~8 
out from under the sign of differentiation, and the integrand turns out to be equal to al —g T;* , where iis 
the energy-momentum tensor of the matter. When applying this same formula to the gravitational field, we 
must set A = — (c*/167k)G, while the quantities g‘ are the components g,, of the metric tensor. The total 
four-momentum of field plus matter is thus equal to 
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elf i «_ ag" AGY-8) 
nails, Le d5, + [ sowie Tale dS,. 
ot 


Using the expression (93.3) for G, we can rewrite this expression in the form: 


seal pemeec! ey AC ak) on, Age) 
‘ “2h fn vee a oF = a rr 


The second term in the curly brackets gives the four-momentum of the gravitational field in the absence of 
matter. The integrand is not symmetric in the indices i, k, so that one cannot formulate a law of conservation 
of angular momentum. 


§ 97. The synchronous reference system 


As we know from § 84, the condition for it to be possible to synchronize clocks at 
different points in space is that the components gog of the metric tensor be equal to zero. If, 
in addition, go9 = 1, the time coordinate x° = t is the proper time at each point in space.t A 
reference system satisfying the conditions 


80a =9, 8o0= 1 (97.1) 

is said to be synchronous. The interval element in such a system is given by the expression 
ds* = dt — Yap dx" dx’, (97.2) 

where the components of the spatial metric tensor are the same (except for sign) as the ggg: 


Yap = - Sap (97.3) 


In the synchronous reference system the time lines are geodesics in the four-space. The 
four-vector u' = dx'/ds, which is tangent to the world line x', x*, x° = const, has components 
u* = 0, u° = 1, and automatically satisfies the geodesic equations: 

oe SN arise a) B20) 
since, from the conditions (99.1), the Christoffel symbols [% and Ty) vanish identically. 

It is also easy to see that these lines are normal to the hypersurfaces t = const. In fact, the 
four-vector normal to such a hypersurface, n; = ot/dx', has covariant components no = 1, ng 
= (). With the conditions (97.1), the corresponding contravariant components are also n° = 
1, n% = 0, i.e., they coincide with the components of the four-vector u' which is tangent to 
the time lines. 

Conversely, these properties can be used for the geometrical construction of a synchronous 
reference system in any space-time. For this purpose we choose as our starting surface any 
spacelike hypersurface, i.e. a hypersurface whose normals at each point have a time-like 
direction (they lie inside the light cone with its vertex at this point); all elements of interval 
on such a hypersurface are spacelike. Next we construct the family of geodesic lines normal 
to this hypersurface. If we now choose these lines as the time coordinate lines and determine 


+ In this section we set c = 1. 
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the time coordinate fas the length s of the geodesic line measured from the initial hypersurface, 
we obtain a synchronous reference system. 

It is clear that such a construction, and the selection of a synchronous reference system, 
is always possible in principle. Furthermore, this choice is stil not unique. A metric of the 
form (97.2) allows any transformation of the space coordinates which does not affect the 
time, and also transformations corresponding to the arbitrariness in the choice of the initial 
hypersurface for the geometrical construction. 

The transformation to the synchronous reference system can, in principle, be done analytically 
by using the Hamilton—Jacobi equation; the basis of this method is the fact that the trajectories 
of a particle in a gravitational field are just the geodesic lines. 

The Hamilton-Jacobi equation for a particle (whose mass we set equal to unity) in a 
gravitational field is 


wot OT 
caaaalesp rest ser Ps (97.4) 
ax! dx* 
(where we denote the action by 1). Its complete integral has the form: 
t= f(E%, x) + A (€%, (97,5) 


where f is a function of the four coordinates x‘ and the three parameters €°; the fourth 
constant A we treat as an arbitrary function of the three €”. With such a representation for T, 
the equations for the trajectory of the particle can be obtained by equating the derivatives 
ot/0&* to zero, i.e. 
a =- oe (97.6) 
0g” 0g” 

For each set of assigned values of the parameters &%. the right sides of equations (97.6) have 
definite constant values, and the world line determined by these equations is one of the 
possible trajectories of the particle. Choosing the quantities €%. which are constant along the 
trajectory, as new space coordinates, and the quantity Tas the new time coordinate. we get 
the synchronous reference system: the transformation which takes us from the old coordinates 
to the new is given by equations (97.5)—(97.6). In fact, it is guaranteed that for such a 
transformation the time lines will be geodesics and will be norma! to the hypersurfaces T= 
const. The latter point is obvious from the mechanical analogy: the four-vector —dt/dx! 
which 1s normal to the hypersurtace comcides in mechanics with the four-momentum of the 
particle, and therefore coincides in direction with its tour-velocity u', i.e. with the four- 
vector tangent to the trajectory. Finally the condition gp9 = | is obviously satisfied, since the 
derivative —dt/ds of the action along the trajectory is the mass of the particle. which we set 
equal to 1; therefore !dt/ds| = 1. 

We write the Einstein equations in the synchronous reference system, separating the 
operations of space and time differentiation in the equations. 

We introduce the notation 


Kop => (97.7) 


for the time derivatives cf the three-dimensional metric tensor; these quantities also form a 
three-dimensional tensor. All operations of shifting indices and covariant differentiation of 
the three-dimensional tensor xg will be done in three-dimensional space with the metric 
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Yop-| We note that the sum x@ is the Jogarithmic derivative of the determinant 
heal ap = 18s 


OY o, 
v8 t= 2 £1n(y). (97.8) 


%o = 
For the Christoffel symbols we find the expressions: 
Eo 


where A® are the three-dimensional Christoffel symbols formed from the tensor Yyg. A 

ae. ' : : 
calculation using formula (92.7) gives the following expressions for the components of the 
tensor Ry, 


re B 
Ro = 9 aya — 4 ape 
Roa = 5 Ce a te : (97.10) 
Rap _ ie: 


= 99, %08 + 5 (% ag} = 2%), x5) + P, Be 


Here Pyg is the three-dimensional Ricci tensor which is expressed in terms of Ygg in the same 
way as Ri, is expressed in terms of g,,. All operations of raising indices and of covariant 
differentiation are carried out with the three-dimensional metric Yqp. 

We write the Einstein equations in mixed components: 


Ro = - 5 ong — Fnling = 8nk(TS - 47), (97.11) 
Ro = F (Hh — x5.) = 8k, (97.12) 
RB = —pé D (fyu8) = = 8k(T? — 4687). (97.13) 


Mee ot 

A characteristic feature of synchronous reference systems is that they are not stationary: 
the gravitational field cannot be constant in such a system. In fact, in a constant field we 
would have x g = 0. But in the presence of matter the vanishing of all the %op would 
contradict (97.11) (which has a right side different from zero). In empty space we would find 
from (97.13) that all the Pop, and with them al! the components of the three-dimensional 
curvature tensor P,g,5, vanish, i.e. the field vanishes entirely (in a synchronous system with 
a euclidean spatial metric the space-time is flat). 

At the same time the matter filling the space cannot in general be at rest relative to the 
synchronous reference frame. This is obvious from the fact that particles of matter within 


+ But this does not, of course, apply to operations of shifting indices in the space components of the four- 
tensors R,,, Tj, (see the footnote on p. 270). Thus TP must be understood as before to be ea Pal OO 
which in the present case reduces to gh "Ty, and differs in sign from LPT vo. 
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which there are pressures generally move along lines that are not geodesics; the world line 
of a particle at rest is a time line, and thus is a geodesic in the synchronous reference system. 
An exception is the case of “dust” (p = 0). Here the particles interacting with one another 
will move along geodesic lines; consequently, in this case the condition for a synchronous 
reference system does not contradict the condition that it be comoving with the matter.t For 
other equations of state a similar situation can occur only in special cases when the pressure 
gradient vanishes in all or in certain directions. 

From (97.11) one can show that the determinant —g = yof the metric tensor in a synchronous 
system must necessarily go to zero in a finite length of time. 

To prove this we note that the expression on the right side of this equation is positive for 
any distribution of the matter. In fact, in a synchronous reference system we have for the 
energy-momentum tensor (94.9): 


(pt+te)v 
l-v 
[the components of the four-velocity are given by (88.14)]; this quantity 1s clearly positive. 


The same statement is also true for the energy-momentum tensor of the electromagnetic 
field (T = 0, T, is the positive energy density of the field). Thus we have from (97.11): 


“R= 52 x8 +4 tdnhng so (97.14) 
(where the equality sign applies in empty space). 


Using the algebraic inequality 


Ty —4T=4 (e+ 3p) + 


xGme = H(KG)” 


we can rewrite (97.14) in the form 


Or 


aia 1 
oe (=. a (97.15) 


Suppose, for example, that at a certain time x@ > 0. Then as f decreases the quantity 1/x% 
decreases, with a finite (nonzero) derivative, so that it must go to zero (from positive values) 
in the course of a finite time. In other words, x goes to too, but since x% = 0 In y/or, this 
means that the determinant y goes to zero [no faster than 1°, according to the inequality 


+ Even in this case, in order to be able to choose a “synchronously comoving” system of reference, it is 
still necessary that the matter move “without rotation”. In the comoving system the contravariant components 
of the velocity are u° = 1, u* = 0. If the reference system is also synchronous, the covariant components 
must satisfy ug = 1, ug = 0, so that its four-dimensional curl must vanish: 


But this tensor equation must then also be valid in any other reference frame. Thus, in a synchronous, but 
not comoving system we then get the condition curl v = 0 for the three-dimensional velocity v. 
+ Its validity can eas'ly be seen by bringing the tensor x to diagonal form (at a given instant of time). 
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(97.15)]. If on the other hand x@ < 0 at the initial time, we get the same result for increasing 
times. 

This result does not, however, by any means prove that there must be a real physical 
singularity of the metric. A physical singularity is one that is characteristic of the space-time 
itself, and is not related to the character of the reference frame chosen (such a singularity 
should be characterized by the tending to infinity of various scalar quantities—the matter 
density, or the invariants of the curvature tensor). The singularity in the synchronous reference 
system, which we have proven to be inevitable, is in general actually fictitious, and disappears 
when we change to another (nonsynchronous) reference frame. Its origin is evident from 
simple geometrical arguments. 

We saw earlier that setting up a synchronous system reduces to the construction of a 
family of geodesic lines ortnogonai to any space-like hypersurface. But the geodesic lines 
of an arbitrary family will, in general, intersect one another on certain enveloping 
hypersurfaces—the four-dimensional analogues of the caustic surfaces of geometrical optics. 
We know that intersection of the coordinate lines gives rise to a singularity of the metric in 
the particular coordinate system. Thus there is a geometrical reason for the appearance of a 
singularity, associated with the specific properties of the synchronous system and therefore 
not physical in character. In general an arbitrary metric of four-space also permits the 
existence of nonintersecting families of geodesic lines. The unavoidable vanishing of the 
determinant in the synchronous system means that the curvature properties of a real (non- 
flat) space-time (which are expressed by the inequality R? > 0) that are permitted by the 
field equations exclude the possibility of existence of such families, so that the time lines in 
a synchronous reference system necessarily intersect one another.t 

We mentioned earlier that for dustlike matter the synchronous reference system can also 
be comoving. In this case the density of the matter goes to infinity at the caustic—simply as 
a result of the intersection of the world trajectories of the particles, which coincide with the 
time lines. It is, however, clear that this singularity of the density can be eliminated by 
introducing an arbitrarily small nonzero pressure of the matter, and in this sense is not 
physical in character. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Find the form of the solution of the gravitational field equations in vacuum in the vicinity of a point 
that is not singular, but regular in the time. 


Solution: Having agreed on the convention that the time under consideration is the time origin, we look 
for Yqg in the form: 


Wap = Gapt Wap Peng + 25 (1) 


+ For the analytic construction of the metric in the vicinity of a fictitious singularity in a synchronous 
reference system, see E. M. Lifshitz, V. V. Sudakov and I. M. Khalatnikov, JETP 40, 1847, 1961, (Soviet 
Phys. —JETP, 13, 1298, 1961). The general! character of the metric ts clear from geometrical considerations. 
Since the caustic hypersurface always contains timelike intervals (the line elements of the geodesic time 
lines at their points of tangency to the caustic), it is not spacelike. Furthermore, on the Caustic one of the 
principal values of the metric tensor Yyg vanishes, corresponding to the vanishing of the distance (6) 
between two neighbouring geodesics that intersect one another at their point of tangency to the caustic. The 
quantity 6 goes to zero as the first power of the distance (/) to the point of intersection. Thus the principal 
value of the metric tensor, and with it the determinant y, goes to zero like 7’. 
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where dg, bog, Cag are functions of the space coordinates. In this same approximation the reciprocal tensor 
is: 


yon = q°B — pheP 5 72 (b°7 bP =P), 


where a° is the tensor reciprocal to 4g, and the raising of indices of the other tensors is done by using ae? 
We also have: 
hop = Dog + 2tCag, #8 = bE + t(2ch — Dayb ). 
The Einstein equations (97.11)-(97.13) lead to the following relations: 
R) =—c+4bEb% =0, (2) 
Ro =4(bF , — ba) + t-ca + E(bE OP ax + hig + Lbebg — (UP ).g] =0, (3) 
RE = =P! —-1b8b+ 1b2b? ~c8 =0 - (4) 


(b = b&,c =c%). The operations of covariant differentiation are carried out in the three-dimensional 
space with metric agg; the tensor Pgg is also defined with respect to this metric. 

From (4) the coefficients cgg are completely determined in terms of the coefficients agg and bag. Then (2) 
gives the relation 


P+4b? -1b2 be =0. (5) 
From the terms of zero order in (3) we have: 
bP y= da. (6) 


The terms ~ t in this equation vanish identically when we use (2) and (4)-(6) and the identity pe a= t Plisee 
(92.10)}. 

Thus the twelve quantities agg, bag are related to one another by the one’ relation (5) and the three 
relations (6), so that there remain eight arbitrary functions of the three space coordinates. Of these, three are 
related to the possibility of arbitrary transformations of the three space coordinates, and one to the arbitrariness 
in choosing the initial hypersurface for setting up the synchronous reference system. Therefore we are left 
with the correct number (see the end of § 95) of four “physically different” arbitrary functions. 


2. Calculate the components of the curvature tensor Rj, in the synchronous reference system. 
Solution: Using the Christoffel symbols (97.9) we find from (92.1): 


Ropys = ~ Papys + 4(%as* py ~ Kay ps)» 


Roapy = 1 (%ay:p — %ap:y )s 


lo 1 
Roaop = ¥ 3; “ap — | Kay HB » 


where Pagyg is the three-dimensional curvature tensor corresponding to the three-dimensional metric Yog. 


3. Find the general form of the infinitesimal transformation from one synchronous reference system to 
another. 


Solution: The transformation has the form 
ix dahicte (iguanas), X > x* + Ea", x, x, 1), 


where g and €“ are small quantities. We are guaranteed that the condition gog = | is satisfied by keeping 
independent of t; to maintain the condition go, = 0, we must satisfy the equations 
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from which 


re 

ge SE | yeas f(x! x2), (1) 
ax8 

where the f* are again small quantities (forming a three-dimensional vector f). The spatial metric tensor 

Yop is replaced by 


Yap > Yop - Sa;p — Sp.a- PXag (2) 


[as can be easily verified using (94.3)]. 
Thus the transformation contains four arbitrary functions (@, f*) of the space coordinates. 


§ 98. The tetrad representation of the Einstein equations 


The determination of the components of the Ricci tensor (and the resulting formulation of 
the Einstein equations) for a metric of some special form generaily involves quite complicated 
calculations. It is therefore important to consider various formulas that enable one to simplify 
these calculations in some cases and to represent the result in a more easily understoed form. 
Among such formulas is the expression for the curvature tensor in tetrad form. 

We introduce a set of four linearly independent coordinate four-vectors ea) (labelled by 
the index a) and subject only to the condition that 


ef econ = Nap» (98.1) 


where 7),, is a given constant symmetric matrix with signature + ——— ; we denote the matrix 
reciprocal to 1,» by n°°(nn., = 6). Together with the tetrad of vectors €iay» we also 
introduce a tetrad of reciprocal vectors e'! (labeled by superscript axial indices), and 
defined by the conditions. 


ef eae, (98.2) 
(a 


i.e., each of the vectors e; ) is orthogonal to the three vectors e ») with b # a. Multiplying 
(98.2) by oe , we get (ete) ew) = Bove from which we see that in addition to (98.2), 
the equation 


co ie, | (98.3) 
is also automatically satisfied. 
Multiplying the equation ¢/,)é(<); = Nac on both sides by n°, we get: 
eh (1 ecey) = Ok 
comparing with (98.2), we find that 
B= Hen Coy = Mice, (98.4) 
Thus the lowering and raising of tetrad indices is done with the matrices n,,. and n°. The 


importance of the tetrads thus introduced is that one can express the metric tensor in terms 


+ In this section we use early Latin letters a, b,c, .. . for indices labelling coordinate vectors; four-tensor 
indices are again labelled by i, k, /.. . . In the literature the indices of axes are usually enciosed in brackets. 
To avoid too cumbersome writing of formulas we shall use brackets only when indices for axes appear 
along with tensor indices and omit them for quantities which by their definition involve only coordinate 
axis indices (for example, 7)q, and later ¥4., Ago). A Summation is understood throughout over repeated 
indices of both types. 
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of them. In fact, according to the definition of the relation between co- and contravariant 
components of a four-vector, we have e‘*) = g,e'¢": multiplying by e,,, and using (98.3) 
and (98.4), we find: 

Fees Ween Pe ae (98.5) 
The square of the line element with the metric tensor (98.5) is 

ds? = na, (e\? dx! (er dx* ). (98.6) 


As for the arbitrarily assignable matrix 7,,, the most natural choice is the “galilean” form 
(i.e. a diagonal matrix with elements 1, -1, — 1, — 1); then, according to (98.1) the coordinate 
vectors will be orthogonal, with one of them timelike and the other three spacelike.t We 
emphasize, however, that this choice is by no means necessary, and that situations are 
possible where, for one or another reason (e.g., symmetry properties of the metric) the 
choice of a nonorthogonal tetrad is advantageous.t 

The tetrad components of a four-vector A’ (and similarly for a four-tensor of any rank) are 
defined as its “projections” on the coordinate four-vectors: 


Aca} = Cu An, A‘ = eA = Nn” Acpy. (98.7) 
Conversely, 
Ape BAG Ae Ae (98.8) 


In this same way we define the operation of “differentiation along the a direction”: 


og 


7 eee 
Pa) = lay Bu! : 


We introduce quantities needed in the sequel:§ 


Yach = C(ayiskebby Ere) (98.9) 
and their linear combinations 
Aube = Vote Vacs = 
= (€caysk — Caress Eble) = (Ccayik — Cares E(b)E Ce): (98.10) 


The last equation in (98.10) follows from (86.12); we note that the quantities /,,. are 
calculated by a simple differentiation of the frame vectors. The converse expression for the 
Yabo in terms of the A,,, is: 


+ Having chosen the linear forms dx‘*) = e‘?’dx' as the segments of the coordinate axes in the given 


element of four-space (and taken “galilean” 7,,) we bring the metric in this element to galilean form. We 
emphasize once again that the forms dx are not in general exact differentials of any function of the 
coordinates. 

+ The advantageous choice of the tetrad may be dictated by a previous reduction of ds* to the form (98.6). 


Thus the expression for ds” in the form (88.13) corresponds to coordinate vectors 


ei =(Vh, Vig), e[” =(0,e), 


where the choice of the e depends on the spatial form di’. 
§ The quantities y,,,. are called the Ricci rotation coefficients. 
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Yabe = 4 (Nabe te Tie a Aes ): (98.11) 
These quantities have symmetry properties: 
Yabe = —Yoac: Nabe a ao (98.12) 


Our aim is to determine the tetrad components of the curvature tensor. To do this we must 
start from the definition (91.6) as applied to the covariant derivatives of the frame vectors: 
€(a)isksl — Ccayistsk = (a) Rmitt» 


or 


be ek si 
Reaxoxexa) = (Cavskst — C¢ayiztsk E(b)&(c)&(a)* 
This expression is easily written in terms of the quantities 7,,.. We write 


b) ,(c) 
C(ayisk = vipee, yale ’ 


and after further covariant differentiation the derivatives of the frame vectors are again 
expressed in this same way; here the covariant derivative of the scalar quantity Y,,, coincides 
with its ordinary derivative.t As a result we get 


Riaxoxena) = Yabed - Yabae + Yabt Yea — Vdc) + YafeY ba — Yaga Y” ver (98.13) 


where, in accordance with the general rule, y*,, = he etc. 
Contraction of this tensor on a pair of indices a, c gives the required tetrad components of 
the Ricci tensor; we present them as expressed in terms of the quantities A,,,: 


Riay) = —4 (Aap. ar Mina ce et Accate + A che ap 


+ A yAcaa + A ,Adca a + Apidae +, Acaiduh 5,8 A dAra’). (98.14) 


Finally, we call attention to the fact that our construction is essentially independent of the 
four-dimensional nature of the metric. Thus the results obtained can also be used to calculate 
the three-dimensional Riemann and Ricci tensors for a three-dimensional metric. Naturally, 
then, in place of the tetrad of four-vectors we will deal with a triad of three-vectors, while 
the matrix 7,, should have the signature + + + (we shall deal with such an application in 
§ 116). 


+ We give for reference the transformation in similar fashion of arbitrary four-vectors and four-tensors: 
i yk d 
Ai; k@(ay€(b) = Acayo) — AY dad » 
pee ge d d) 
Aix: 1&(a) Cony ele) = Acaybye) — A‘ (b)Y aac ME Aca)‘ Y db» 


ele; 


CHAPTER 12 


THE FIELD OF GRAVITATINC BODIES 


§ 99. Newton’s law 


In the Einstein field equations we now carry out the transition to the limit of nonrelativistic 
mechanics. As was stated in § 87, the assumption of small velocities of all particles requires 
also that the gravitational field be weak. 

Tine expression for the component goy of the metric tensor (the only one which we need) 
was found, for the limiting case which we are considering, in § 87: 


=1l+—. 
&00 a) 


Further, we can use for the components of the energy-momentum tensor the expression 
(35.4) T* = pc*uju*, where p is the mass density of the body (the sum of the rest masses of 
the particles in a unit volume; we drop the subscript 0 on yw). As for the four-velecity wu‘, since 
the macroscopic motion is also consiaered to be slow, we must neglect all its space components 
and retain only the time component, that is, we must set w% = 0, uv” = uy = 1. Of ali the 
components 7,;*, there thus remains only 


Tvalic™, (99.1) 


The scalar T = T! will be equal to this same value pc’. 


{ 


We write the field equations in the form (95.8): 


87k 1 
k ee ak  * Ska), 
Ri =a (7 5 IT): 
forj=k=0 
Role ae 
roa 


One easily verifies that in the approximation we are considering all the other equations 
vanish identically. 

For the calculation of R}) from the general formula (92.7), we note that terms containing 
products of the quantilies TF, are in every case quantities of the second order. Terms 
containing derivatives with respect to x° = cr are small (compared with terms with derivatives 
with respect to the coordinates +) since they centain extra powers of I/c. As a result, there 
remains Rog = Ry = OF%\/ax%. Substituting 
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co ap Poo 


ime’ pul 
Be) 


2 ox’ c* ax% 


we find 


oo aa. 
a Con ec ae 


Thus the Einstein equations give 
Ad = 4aky. (99.2) 


This is the equation of the gravitational field in nonrelativistic mechanics. It is completely 
analogous to the Poisson equation (36.4) for the electric potential, where here in place of the 
charge density we have the mass density multiplied by —k. Therefore we can immediately 
write the general solution of equation (99.2) by analogy with (36.8) in the form 


o= ef (99.3) 


This formula determines the potential of the gravitational field of an arbitrary mass distribution 
in the nonrelativistic approximation. 
In particular, we have for the potential of the field of a single particle of mass m 


on a (99.4) 


and, consequently, the force F = —m’(0¢/0R), acting in this field on another particle (mass 
m’), is equal to 


F=- wee, (99.5) 
this is the well-known law of attraction of Newton. 

The potential energy of a particle in a gravitational field is equal to its mass multiplied by 
the potential of the field, in analogy to the fact that the potential energy in an electric field 
is equal to the product of the charge and the potential of the field. Therefore, we may write, 
by analogy with (37.1), for the potential energy of an arbitrary mass distribution, the expression 


ye 2 | ud dv. (99.6) 


For the Newtonian potential of a constant gravitational field at large distances from the 
masses, producing it, we can give an expansion analogous to that obtained in §§ 40-41 for 
the electrostatic field. We choose the coordinate origin at the inertial centre of the masses. 
Then the integral J ur dV, which is analogous to the dipole moment of a system of charges, 
vanishes identically. Thus, unlike the case of the electrostatic field, in the case of the 
gravitational field we can always eliminate the “dipole terms”. Consequently, the expansion 
of the potential @ has the form: 


Sei male symomen(s! ome | 
d= ae + 6 Pop KIX, Ro +f (99.7) 
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where M = J 1 dV is the total mass of the system, and the quantity 
De I L(3XqXp - 1 Sap) dV (99.8) 


may be called the mass quadrupole moment tensor} It is related to the usual moment of 
inertia tensor 


Jap= | wO?8up - xarp) dV 


by the obvious relation 
Dap=J Sup 2ap- (99.9) 


The determination of the Newtonian potential from a given distribution of masses is the 
subject of one of the branches of mathematical physics; the exposition of the various methods 
for this is not the subject of the present book. Here we shall for reference purposes give only 
the formulas for the potential of the gravitational field produced by a homogeneous ellipsoidal 
body. 

Let the surface of the ellipsoid be given by the equation 


y? . 2? 
+51, a>b>c. (99.10) 


ua 
Se, dat 
a b c 


Then the potential of the field at an arbitrary point outside the body is given by the following 
formula: 


— f x? y? zee 
paenia| (1-H R, (99.11) 
R, = (a? + s)(b? + s)(c? +s), 
where € is the positive root of the equation 
me i ze 
Gee pee eae (99,12) 


The potential of the field in the interior of the ellipsoid is given by the formula 


co 


2 2 2 
p= - uabek | [ —— #5) as (99.13) 
0 


which differs from (99.11) in having the lower limit replaced by zero; we note that this 
expression is a quadratic function of the coordinates x, y, z. 
The gravitational energy of the body is obtained, according to (99.6), by integrating the 


+ We here write all indices a, B as subscripts, not distinguishing between co- and contravariant components, 
in accordance with the fact that all operations are carried out in ordinary Newtonian (Euclidean) space. 
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expression (99.13) over the volume of the ellipsoid. This integral can be done by elementary 


methods,? and gives: 
oP 
5 
0 


NO 
Ss 

ad Kos 
+ N 
ww 
se) 

Hs) 
+] 
w 

a ey 
| 
ot 
= 
>| 
| 


4 : ' : 
[m es “= abc [1 is the total mass of the body J integrating the first term by parts, we obtain 


finally: 


__ 3km? ( ds alae 
u = — Skene J <4. (99.14) 


0 


All the integrals appearing in formulas (99.11)-(99.14) can be expressed in terms of 
elliptic integrals of the first and second kind. For ellipsoids of rotation, these integrals are 
expressed in terms of elementary functions. In particular, the gravitational energy of an 
oblate ellipsoid of rotation (a = b > c) is 


2 
Ue 2 cost 2 (99.15) 
5 az ~—c? a 
and for a prolate ellipsoid of rotation (a > b = c): 
2 
Visca ome a (99.16) 
5 az —¢? G 


For a sphere (a = c) both formulas give the value U = — 3km7/5a, which, of course, can also. 
be obtained by elementary methods.+ - 


PROBLEM 


Determine the equilibrium shape of a homogeneous gravitating mass of liquid which is rotating as a 
whole. : 


Solution: The condition of equilibrium is the constancy on the surface of the body of the sum of the 
gravitational potential and the potential of the centrifugal forces: 


+ The integration of the squares x’, y’, z’ is most simply done by making the substitution x = ax’, y = by’, 
z= cz’, which reduces the integral over the volume of the ellipsoid to an integral over the volume of the unit 
sphere. 

+ The potential of the field inside a homogeneous sphere of radius a is 


2 
p= —2nky G -). 
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2 

o- ae (x? + y?) = const. 
(Q is the angular velocity; the axis of rotation is the z axis). The required shape is that of an oblate ellipsoid 
of rotation. To determine its parameters we substitute (99.13) in the condition of equilibrium, and eliminate 
z by using equation (99.10); this gives: 


co 


ds Q2 co ds 
(ea) {——*—- 8. -S J er = const., 
2 2 Z V2 
A (a +5) le +S 27Uka Cc a 4 (a +s)(c +5) 


from which it follows that the expression in the square brackets must vanish. Performing the integration, we 
get the equation 


GIRO ac gel ll ee | ey 
(a? ~ ¢2)32 @ at—c2 nk 6 \ 3 m'3~ \a 


(M = 2ma’Q is the angular momentum of the body around the z axis), which determines the ratio of the 
semiaxes c/a for given 92 or M. The dependence of the ratio c/a on M is single-valued; c/a increases 
monotonically with increasing M. 

However, it turns out that the symmetrical form which we have found is stable (with respect to small 
perturbations) only for not too large values of M.+ The stability is lost for M = 2.89 k!m*" (when c/ 
a = 0.58). With further increase of M, the equilibrium shape becomes a general ellipsoid with gradually 
decreasing values of b/a and c/a (from 1 and from 0.58, respectively). This shape in turn becomes unstable 
for M = 3.84 k!? my" (when a: b: c = 1: 0.43 : 0.34). 


§ 100. The centrally symmetric gravitational field 


Let us consider a gravitational field possessing central symmetry. Such a field can be 
produced by any centrally symmetric distribution of matter; for this, of course, not only the 
distribution but also the motion of the matter must be centrally symmetric, i.e. the velocity 
at each point must be directed along the radius. 

The central symmetry of the field means that the space-time metric, that is, the expression 
for the interval ds, must be the same for all points located at the same distance from the 
centre. In euclidean space this distance is equal to the radius vector; in a non-euclidean 
space, such as we have in the presence of a gravitational field, there is no quantity which has 
all the properties of the euclidean radius vector (for example to be equal both to the distance 
from the centre and to the length of the circumference divided by 27). Therefore the choice 
of a “radius vector” is now arbitrary. 

If we use “spherical” space coordinates r, 6, ¢, then the most general centrally symmetric 
expression for ds? is 


ds? = h(r, t) dr’ + k(r, t) (sin? @ d@’+ d@) + I(r, t) dt + a(r, t) dr dt, (100.1) 


where ah, k, | are certain functions of the “radius vector” r and the “time” t. But because of 
the arbitrariness in the choice of a reference system in the general theory of relativity, we can 
still subject the coordinates to any transformation which does not destroy the central symmetry 
of ds*; this means that we can transform the coordinates r and t according to the formulas 


roe), tay, ny’), 


+ References to the literature concerning this question can be found in the book by H. Lamb, Hydrodynamics, 
chap. XII. 
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where f), f2 are any functions of the new coordinates 7’, ?’. 

Making use of this possibility, we choose the coordinate r and the time f in such a way 
that, first of all, the coefficient a(r, t) of dr dt in the expression for ds* vanishes and, 
secondly, the coefficient k(r, t) becomes equal simply to -r’.t The latter condition implies 
that the radius vector r is defined in such a way that the circumference of a circle with centre 
at the origin of coordinates is equal to 27r (the element of arc of a circle in the plane 6= 
n/2 is equal to dl = r d@). It will be convenient to write the quantities A and / in exponential 
form, as —e* and c’e” respectively, where A and v are some functions of r and t. Thus we 
obtain the following expression for ds’: 


ds? = e’c? d?— r(d@ + sin? @ dd’) - e* dr’. (100.2) 


Denoting by x°, x!, x’, x°, respectively, the coordinates ct, r, 0, ¢, we have for the nonzero 
components of the metric tensor the expressions 
A ees 
800 =e", i= es 8 =-9, 833 =— 1 sin’ 6 


Clearly, 


Mae’, glioie* pop? 8 a_rsin 9, 


With these values it is easy to calculate the Tj, from formula (86.3). The calculation leads 
to the following expressions (the prime means differentiation with respect to r, while a dot 
on a symbol means differentiation with respect to ct): 


te iW 


pice = ‘ To= a , T3, = — sin 6cos 9, 
A gi = Vv’ ove 
| Gee ce TL =- re A ri = ¥ evs 
coowners mom (100.3) 
p= =, eercot 0, T= 5 
i 4 , ri, = - rsin26e-*. 


All other components (except for those which differ from the ones we have written by a 
transposition of the indices k and /) are zero. 

To get the equations of gravitation we must calculate the components of the tensor Rj 
according to formula (92.7). A simple calculation leads to the fo!lowing equations: 


sm a-e(C+S\od (100.4) 
82k 87k ma Gee! 24? VA en, & a2 dv 
ait = ee [v ate 7 oF ; = 5) Tae a lh 
(100.5) 
87k _ Sale. AL)...1 
am .0. = (4 es r + 29) ’ (100.6) 


+ These conditions do not determine the choice of the time coordinate uniquely. It ca still be subjected 
to an arbitrary transformation t = f(#’), not containing r. 
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<meta eA, (100.7) 


The other components of (95.6) vanish identically. Using (94.9), the components of the 
energy momentum tensor can be expressed in terms of the energy density € of the matter, its 
pressure p, and the radial velocity v. 

The equations (100.4)-(100.7) can be integrated exactly in the very important case of a 
centrally symmetric field in vacuum, that is, outside of the masses producing the field. 
Setting the energy-momentum tensor equal to zero, we get the following equations: 


Sy i ci ae el 
e (“+ 5) =U (100.8) 
Am 1 
<1 | ae ee 
e (4 T\+4=0, (100.9) 
len (100.10) 


[we do not write the fourth equation, that is, equation (100.5), since it follows from the other 
three equations]. 

From (100.10) we see directly that A does not depend on the time. Further, adding equations 
(100.8) and (100.9), we find 2’ + V = 0, that is, 


A+v=f(), (100.11) 


where f(t) is a function only of the time. But when we chose the interval ds” in the form 
(100.2), there still remained the possibility of an arbitrary transformation of the time of the 
form t = f(t’). Such a transformation is equivalent to adding to v an arbitrary function of the 
time, and with its aid we can always make f(t) in (100.11) vanish. And so, without any loss 
in generality, we can set A + v= 0. Note that the centrally symmetric gravitational field in 
vacuum is automatically static. 

The equation (100.9) is easily integrated and gives: 


e+4=e%=1 > — (100.12) 


Thus, at infinity (r — ©), e* = eY = 1, that is, far from the gravitating bodies the metric 
automatically becomes galilean. The constant is easily expressed in terms of the mass of the 
body by requiring that at large distances, where the field is weak, Newton’s law should 
hold.+ In other words, we should have go) = 1 + (2¢/c”), where the potential @ has its 
Newtonian value (99.4) @ = — (km/r) (m is the total mass of the bodies producing the field). 
From this it is clear that const = — (2kmIc). This quantity has the dimensions of length; it 
is called the gravitational radius r, of the body: 


“= = (100.13) 


+ For the field in the interior of a spherical cavity in a centrally symmetric distribution, we must have 
const = 0, since otherwise the metric would have a singularity at r = 0. Thus the metric inside such a cavity 
is automatically galilean, i.e. there is no gravitational field in the interior of the cavity (just as in Newtonian 
theory). 
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Thus we finally obtain the space-time metric in the form: 


ds* = [1 “3 ‘s) € dt? =r? (sin? Ode? + de?) = — (100.14) 

toe 

= 
This solution of the Einstein equations was found by K. Schwarzschild (1916). It completely 
determines the gravitational field in vacuum produced by any centrally-symmetric distributtion 
of masses. We emphasize that this solution is valid not only for masses at rest, but also when 
they are moving, so long as the motion has the required symmetry (for example, a centrally- 
symmetric pulsation). We note that the metric (100.14) depends only on the total mass of the 

gravitating body, just as in the analogous problem in Newtonian theory. 
The spatial metric is determined by the expression for the element of spatial distance: 


ee Gain oo + 8"). (100.15) 
eee . 
; 
The geometrical meaning of the coordinate r is determined by the fact that in the metric 
(100.15) the circumference of a circle with its centre at the centre of the field is 27r. But the 
distance between two points r; and r, along the same radius is given by the integral 


rZ 
[ Se n-n. | (100.16) 
n 


Furthermore, we see that go) < 1. Combining with the formula (84.1) dt = ./20 dt, 
defining the proper time, it follows that 


dt € dt. (100.17) 


The equality sign holds only at infinity, where ¢ coincides with the proper time. Thus at finite 
distances from the masses there is a “slowing down” of the time compared with the time at 
infinity. 

Finally, we present an approximate expression for ds” at large distances from the origin of 
coordinates: 


ds? = ds? - ae (dr? + c2dt?). (100.18) 
The second term represents a small correction to the galilean metric dsj. At large distances 
from the masses producing it, every field appears centrally symmetric. Therefore (100.18) 
determines the metric at large distances from any system of bodies. 

Certain general considerations can also be made concerning the behaviour of a centrally 
symmetric gravitational field in the interior of the gravitating masses. From equation (100.6) 
we see that for r > 0, A must also vanish at least like r: if this were not so the right side 
of the equation would become infinite for r — 0, that is, 7,2 would have a singular point at 
r=0, which is physically impossible. Formally integrating (100.6) with the limiting condition 
Alo = 0, we obtain 


A=-In 1-- | Tor2dr. (100.19) 
CBr 
0 
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Since, from (100.10), T? = e7’Tyo = 0, it is clear that A = 0, that is, 


e* > 1. (100.20) 


Subtracting equation (100.6) term by term from (100.4), we get: 


(e+ p14 4 
(Ty ag oe 
a2 


4 87k 
er 


ene 


(v’+A’) 


i.e. V’ + A’ > 0. But for r — oe (far from the masses) the metric becomes galilean, i.e. v > 
0, A > 0. Therefore, from v’ + A’ > 0 it follows that over all space 


V+AS0. (100.21) 
Since A > 0, it then follows that v < 0, i.e. 
re | (100.22) 


The inequalities obtained show that the above properties (100.16) and (100.17) of the 
spatial metric and the behaviour of clocks in a centrally symmetric field in vacuum apply 
equally well to the field in the interior of the gravitating masses. 

If the gravitational field is produced by a spherical body of “radius” a, then for r > a, we 
have 7,’ = 0. For points with r > a, formula (100.19) therefore gives 


On the other hand, we can here apply the expression (100.14) referring to vacuum, according 
to which 


m=—— | Tprdr, (100.23) 


expressing. the total mass of a body in terms of its energy-momentum tensor. 
In particular, for a static distribution of matter in the body we have Te = €, so that 


m= <8 J ertdr. (100.24) 
0 

We call attention to the fact that the integration is taken with respect to 4’ dr, whereas the 

element of spatial volume for the metric (100.2) is dV = Anre™? dr, where, according to 

(100.20), e”* > I. This difference indicates the gravitational mass defect of the body. 
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PROBLEMS 


1. Find the invariants of the curvature tensor for the Schwarzschild metric (100.14). 


Solution: A calculation with (92.1) and the Tj, from (100.3) (or using the formulas found in problem 2 
of § 92) leads to the following values for the nonzero components of the curvature tensor: 


Rae = Je Rom = Roses __ Te ("= Te) 
r?' sin? 6 a7? 
R33, sg 


ae = in2 
Rj212 anaae Ur —r,)’ Ry393 Tr, Sin 0. 


For the invariants 7, and J, of (92.20) we find: 


r 2 r 2 
a= : ihe ol ate 
in(z5)- 4=-G5) 


(products including the dual tensor Rua are identically zero). The curvature tensor belongs to type D of the 
Petrov classification (with real invariants A‘) = 2@ = —r,/27°). We note that the curvature invariants have 
a singularity only at the point r = 0, and not at r = ry. 


2. Determine the spatial curvature for this metric. 


Solution: The components of the spatial curvature tensor P,gy5can be expressed in terms of the components 
of the tensor Pog (and the tensor Y,g) so that we need only calculate Pag (see problem | in § 92). The tensor 
Pogis expressed in terms of Ygg just as Ri, is expressed in terms of g;,. Using the values of Ygg from (100.15), 
we find from the calculations: 


Li r, 
Pe=Pi=—., P=, 
Senet ape ’ r 


and P? =0 for a# B. We note that P?, og >0,P/ <0, whileP= Pe =0: 
From the formula given in problem 1 of § 92, we find: 


Bi= (PP! )y Vie eel V 001 
Prog =o Ve 


Pogap = —P 7 00 Y ¢0- 


It then follows (see the footnote on p. 283) that for a “plane” perpendicular to the radius, the Gaussian 
curvature is 


P, 
K= ah =-P’>0, 
Y 00 Y ¢¢ 


(which means that, in a small triangle drawn on the “plane” in the neighbourhood of its intersection with 
the radius perpendicular to it, the sum of the angles of the triangle is greater than 7). As to the “planes” 
which pass through the centre, their Gaussian curvature K < 0; this means that the sum of the angles of a 
small triangle in such a “plane” is less than 7 (however this does not refer to the triangles embracing the 
centre—the sum of the angles in such a triangle is greater than 7). 


? 


3. Determine the form of the surface of rotation on which the geometry would be the same as on a “plane’ 
passing through the origin in a centrally symmetric gravitational field in vacuo. 


Solution: The geometry on the surface of rotation z = z(r) is determined (in cylindrical coordinates) by 
the element of length: 
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dP = dP + d2 + Pdy = dr(1 + 2”) + rd¢. 
Comparing with the element of length (100.15) in the “plane” 6 = 2/2 


BO) dr? 
dl* =r°dp er ae 
we find 
a 
1ee=(1- 4) 
i 
from which 
z= 2 Jr, (7-7) 


For r = r, this function has a singularity—a branch point. The reason for this is that the spatial metric 
(100.15) in contrast to the space-time metric (100.14), actually has a singularity at r = r,. 

The general properties of the geometry on “planes” passing through the centre, which were mentioned 
in the preceding problem, can also be found by considering the curvature in the pictorial model given here. 


4. Transform the interval (100.14) to such coordinates that its element of spatial distance has conformal— 
euclidean form, i.e. d/* is proportional to its euclidean expression. 


Solution: Setting 


we get from (100.14) 


4 
ds? = a EP fi + | (dp? + p?d0? + p’sin’@d’). 


The coordinates p, 6, g are called isotropic spherical coordinates; instead of them we can also introduce 
isotropic cartesian coordinates x, y, z. In particular, at large distances (p >> r,) we have approximately: 


. 
ds? = f = ‘s) Ci (1 + ‘s) (dx? + dy? + dz”). 


5. Find the equations for a centrally symmetric gravitational field in matter in the comoving reference 
system. 


Solution: We make use of the two possible transformations of the coordinates r, t in the element of 
interval (100.1) in order to, first, make the coefficient a(r, t) of dr dt vanish, and, second, to make the radial 
velocity of the matter vanish at each point (because of the central symmetry the other components are not 
present). After this is done, r and 1 can still be subjected to an arbitrary transformation of the form r = r(r’) 
and t = t(t’). 

We denote the radial coordinate and time selected in this way by R and T, and the coefficients h, k, 1 by 
—e* ee, respectively (where A, 41 and v are functions of R and t). We then have for the line element: 


ds* = c*e"dt’— e*dR* — e#(d0? + sin? 6 d@”). (1) 
In the comoving reference system the components of the energy-momentum tensor are: 
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The calculation gives the following field equations: 


es 
Sa a. SF p=te(S +n -e-" (fi- Ffv+ 3t?)-e* (2) 


ras t= —P = je*(2v"+ v2 + 2p" +p’? — pA’ — vA’ + pv’) + 

+e“ (Av+ jw -Ap-2a-A? -2ji- p17), (3) 
Sth rg = Stk em 6 2(u"s gu? EE) ten ide Ol en (a 
- T) =0=4e*(2p’ + ju’ — Aw’ - vii) | | (5) 


(where the prime denotes differentiation with respect to Rand the dot with respect.to c). 
General relations for A, 4 and v can be found easily if we start from the equations Be , = 0 which are 
contained in the field equations. Using formula (86.11), we get the following two equations: 


2€ Va 2p (6) 


ile) a eh pee’ 


If p is known as a function of €, equation (6) can be integrated in the form: 


d, 
arm=-2f = 44m, v=-2f P+ fue) @) 


where the functions f,(R) and f>(7) can be chosen arbitrarily in view of the possibility mentioned above of 
making arbitrary transformations of the form R = R(R’), T= T(7). 


6. Find the equations determining the static gravitational field in vacuum around an axially symmetric 
body at rest (H. Weyl, 1917). 


Solution: The static line element in cylindrical space coordinates x! = ¢, x* = Q, x° = z is assumed to have 
the form 


ds* = e’c"d? — e® dd? — e(do* + d?), 


where Vv, @, {f are functions of p and z; such a representation fixes the choice of coordinates to within a 
transformation of the form @ = e(0’, ’), z= 2(0’, 2’), which multiplies the quadratic form do? + dz” simply 
by a common factor. 

From the equations 


RO = te" [2V. 9. + Vip Vp t+ Op) +2V,.,,+ V,,+ @,)] = 0, 


Ri = $e [2M p+ O o(Vip+ Wp) +20,,+ O,(V.,+ O,)] =0 
(where the subscripts ,p and ,z denote differentiation with respect to @ and z), and taking their sum, we find: 
0’ op ar Oc. = 0, 


where 


V+ 


OO QaG oes 


+ The components R, can be calculated directly as was done in the text or with formulas obtained in 
problem 2 of § 92. 
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Thus @’(@, z) is a harmonic function of the variables @, z: According to the well-known properties of such 
functions, this means that there exists a conjugate harmonic function z’(@, z) such that Q’ + iz’ = f(@ + iz), 
where f is an analytic function of the complex variable @ + iz. If now we choose Q’, z’ as new coordinates, 
because of the conformality of the transformation Q, z > Q’2’ we will have 

e4(do* + dz*) = e#(de” + dz”), 
where /(0’, z’) is some new function. At the same time e” = Q”e~; writing w + v = y and dropping the 
primes, we write ds* in the form 


ds? = e’c*dr ~ o’e-“dd? — e*“(do* + dz), (1) 
Forming the equations R? = 0, R} — R? =0,R} = 0 for this metric, we find: 
1 Onley. \peody 
A Oaiaay \ageeiie 2 
@ a0 (e35) a” 
eae 2 
OF a UA ON a & Paci 3) 
oz de dz’ Oe oe \ dz 


We note that (2) has the form of the Laplace equation in cylindrical coordinates (for a function independent 
of ¢). If this equation is solved, then the function y(Q, z) is completely determined by eqs. (2)-(3). At large 
distances from the body producing the field, the functions v and y should tend to zero. 


§ 101. Motion in a centrally symmetric gravitational field 


Let us consider the motion of a particle in a centrally symmetric gravitational field. As in 
every centrally symmetric field, the motion occurs in a single “plane” passing through the 
origin; we choose this plane as the plane 6 = 77/2. 

To determine the trajectory of the particle, we use the Hamilton-Jacobi equation: 


00S 20S 
i ea AD 
yagi 


where m is the mass of the particle (and we denote the mass of the central body by m’). Using 
the g' given in the expression (100.14), we find the following equation: 


¢ -] 2 r 2 
% |) (OS). tT: \eaeiieent | genes 
[f-%) & -(1-#)(4) -3(3) pet eee CD 


where r, = 2km’/c* is the gravitational radius of the central body. 


By the general procedure for solving the Hamilton-Jacobi equation, we leok for an S in 
the form 


S=-&t+Mo+S,(n. (101.2). 


with constant energy % and anguiar momentum M. Substituting (101.2) in (101.1), we find 
the derivative dS,/dr, and thus: 


rap -2 =! 
C2 { fe 1 = ‘| Z [m?c? all Z ‘] dr. (101.3) 


The dependence r = r(f) is given (cf. Mechanics, § 47) by the equation 0S/0% = const, from 
which 
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ct= So J See! ae (101.4) 
Mm = 
° je fe: 0. ‘ =a aes a ie Ts . 
r me? mercer r 


The trajectory itself is determined by the equation 0S/0M = const, so that 


o= | Mer. (101.5) 


This integral reduces to an elliptic integral. 

For the motion of a planet in the field of attraction of the Sun, the relativistic theory leads 
to only an insignificant correction compared to Newton’s theory, since the velocities of the 
planets are very small compared to the velocity of light. In the integrand in the equation 
(101.5) for the trajectory, this corresponds to a small value for the ratio r,/r, where r, is the 
gravitational radius of the Sun.t 

To calculate the relativistic corrections to the trajectory, it is convenient to start from the 
expression (101.3) for the radial part of the action, before differentiation with respect to M. 

We make a transformation of the integration variable, writing 


5 
‘ahaa = 12 7 os Zee — , 

Kr-7=er", 1c 46 T=r, 

as a result of which the term with M* under the square root takes the form M?/r?. In the other 


terms we make an expansion in powers of r,/r’, and obtain to the required accuracy: 


W2 
72 3 apes 2 
S,= | (2m + | + 1 (2m?m’'k + 4é'mr,) - _ [ae ee : é } dr, 
c r 


(101.6) 


where for brevity we have dropped the prime on r’ and introduced the non-relativistic 
energy & (without the rest energy). 

The correction terms in the coefficients of the first two terms under the square root have 
only the not particularly interesting effect of changing the relation between the energy and 
momentum of the particle and changing the parameters of its Newtonian orbit (ellipse). But 
the change in the coefficient of 1/r’ leads to a more fundamental effect—to a systematic 
(secular) shift in the perihelion of the orbit. 

Since the trajectory is defined by the equation @ + (OS,/0M) = const, the change of the 
angle @ after one revolution of the planet in its orbit is 


Ag = - S,, 


0 
a “ 
where AS, is the corresponding change in S,. Expanding S, in powers of the small correction 
to the coefficient of 1/r’, we get: 


+ For the Sun, r, = 3 km; for Earth, r, = 0.9 cm. 
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3m*c*re AAS 
4M OM ’ 


AS, = AS® - 


where AS) corresponds to the motion in the closed ellipse which is unshifted. Differentiating 
this relation with respect to M, and using the fact that 


- 2 AS = AG = 2x, 


we find: 


San ea, 62k? m?m’? 
an ot ee 

2M c°M 
The second term is the required angular displacement 6@ of the Newtonian ellipse during 
one revolution, i.e. the shift in the perihelion of the orbit. Expressing it in terms of the length 
a of the semimajor axis and the eccentricity e of the ellipse by means of the formula 


Ag = 27+ 


2 
we obtain:t 
62km 
5p = vale) (101.7) 


Next we consider the path of a light ray in a centrally symmetric gravitational field. This 
path is determined by the eikonal equation (87.9) 


x OV OW _ 
Ox sox. : 


which differs from the Hamilton—Jacobi equation only in having m set equal to zero. Therefore 
the trajectory of the ray can be obtained immediately from (101.5) by setting m = 0; at the 
same time, in place of the energy “~ = — (OS/ot) of the particle we must write the frequency 
of the light, @) = — (Oy/dot). Also introducing in place of the constant M a constant @ defined 
by @ = cM/q, we get: 


g= | Sa ; (101.8) 
rea 


If we neglect the relativistic corrections (7, — 0), this equation gives r = Q/cos @, i.e. a 
straight line passing at a distance @ from the origin. To study the relativistic corrections, we 
proceed in the same way as in the previous case. 

For the radial part of the eikonal we have [see (101.3)]: 


_ Wo ic Q? 
Wry ze I a r-r,) dr. 


+ Numerical values of the shifts determined from formula (101.7) for Mercury and Earth are equal, 
respectively, to 43.0” and 3.8” per century. 
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Making the same transformations as were used to go from (101.3) to (101.6), we find: 


_ ®o 2m, Qt 
y(r) = c | is . 2 dr. 


Expanding the integrand in powers of r,/r, we have: 


r,Wo dr T,@o r 

= yO n 8 = ys 8 aus 
cosh rd 

Wr= VW, ; | r r 0 


where y” corresponds to the classical straight ray. 
The total change in wy, during the propagation of the light from some very large distance 
R to the point r = @ nearest to the centre and then back to the distance R is equal to 


r,O 
Ay, = Ay +22 cosh? | 
c @ 
The corresponding change in the polar angle @ along the ray is obtained by differentiation 
with respect to M = Qo/ ace: 
day, __ oAw) | __2mR 
OM OM Q | R2 = Q? 


Finally, going to the limit R — 9, and noting that the straight ray corresponds to Ad = 7, we 
get: 


Ag = - 


ee 27, 
=t+—. 
Q 
This means that under the influence of the field of attraction the light ray is bent: its 
trajectory is a curve which is concave toward the centre (the ray is “attracted” toward the 
centre), so that the angle between its two asymptotes differs from 7 by 


21, _ 4km’ 
6g=—~ =~; 101.9 
? aon ( ) 
in other words, the ray of light, passing at a distance @ from the centre of the field, is 
deflected through an angle d9.+ 


§ 102. Gravitational collapse of a spherical body 


In the Schwarzschild metric (101.14), go9 goes to zero and gj, to infinity at r = r, (on the 
“Schwarzschild sphere’). This could give the basis for concluding that there must be a 
singularity of the space-time metric and that it is therefore impossible for bodies to exist that 
have a “radius” (for a given mass) that is less than the gravitational radius. Actually, however, 
this conclusion would be wrong. This is already evident from the fact that the determinant 
g = -r‘ sin? @ has no singularity at r, =r, So that the condition g < 0 (82.3) is not violated. 
We shall see that in fact we are dealing simply with the impossibility of establishing a rigid 
reference system for r <r. . 


+ For a ray just skirting the edge of the Sun, 5 = 1.75”. 
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To make clear the true character of the space-time metric in this domaint we make a 
transformation of the coordinates of the form: 


evatert | ae R=cr+ | i —. (102.1) 
a 1 -£) A 


Then 


le 


ds? = Tay? (c2dt? — f7dR7) — r? (d@* + sin? 0dg7). 


We eliminate the singularity at r = r, by choosing f(r) so that f(r,) = 1. If we set f(r) = \r,/r, 
then the new coordinate system will also be synchronous (g,, = 1). First choosing the upper 
sign in (102.1), we have: 


_ f2 3/2 
R-ct= Se iia ca Re ck ; 
a 2 3 pe 
een? 
or 


a 2/3 
r=(ZR-e)] oP i (102.2) 


(we set the integration constant, which depends on the time origin, equal to zero). The 
element of interval is: 


aR? 3 4/3 
ds* = c? dt? — ia - E (R- cr)| ama + sin? @d@*). (102.3) 
E (R- cn] 
AA 


In these coordinates the singularity on the Schwarzschild sphere [to which there corresponds 
the equality 3 (R —cT) = r,] is absent. The coordinate R is everywhere spacelike, while T is 
timelike. The metric (102.3) is nonstationary. As in every synchronous reference system, the 
time lines are geodesics. In other words, “test” particles at rest relative to the reference 
system are particles moving freely in the given field. 

To given values of r there correspond world lines R — ct = const (the sloping straight lines 
in Fig. 20). The world lines of particles at rest relative to the reference system are shown on 
this diagram as vertical lines; moving along these lines, after a finite interval of proper time 
the particles “fall in” to the centre of the field (r = 0), which is the location of the true 
singularity of the metric. 

Let us consider the propagation of radial light signals. The equation ds” = 0 (for 0, @ = 
const) gives for the derivative dt/dR along the ray: 


+ The physical meaning of the Schwarzschild singularity was first explained by D. Finkelstein (1958) 
using a different transformation. The metric (102.3) was first found by Lemaitre (1938). 
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1 


; (102.4) 


the two signs corresponding to the two boundaries of the light “cone” with its vertex at the 
given world point. When r > r, (point a in Fig. 20) the slope of these boundaries satisfies 
lc dt/dR\ < 1, so that the straight line r = const (along which c dt/dR = 1) falls inside the 
cons. But in the region r < r, (point a’) we have Ic dt/dRI > 1, so that the line r = const, the 
world line of a particle at rest relative to the centre of the field, lies outside the cone. Both 
boundaries of the cone intersect the line r = 0 at a finite distance, approaching it along a 
vertical. Since no causally related events can lie on the world line outside the light cone, it 
follows that in the region r < r, no particles can be at rest. Here all interactions and signals 
propagate in the direction toward the centre, reaching it after a finite interval of time T. 

Similarly, choosing the lower signs in (102.1) we would obtain an “expanding” reference 
system with a metric differing from (102.3) by a change of the sign of Tt. It corresponds to 
a space-time in which (in the region r < r,) again rest is impossible, but all signals propagate 
outward from the centre. 

The results described here can be applied to the problem of the behaviour of massive 
bodies in the general theory of relativity. 

The investigation of the relativistic conditions for equilibrium of a spherical body shows 
that for a body of sufficiently large mass, states of static equilibrium cannot exist.f It is clear 
that such a body must contract without limit (i.e. it must undergo “gravitational collapse’’).¢ 

In a reference system not attached to the body and galilean at infinity [metric (100.14)], 
the radius of the central body cannot be less than r,. This means that according to the clocks 
t of a distant observer the radius of the contracting body only approaches the gravitational 
radius asymptotically as t > . It is easy to find the limiting form of this dependence. 

A particle on the surface of the contracting body is at all times in the field of attraction of 
a constant mass m, the total mass of the body. As r — r, the gravitational force becomes very 


+ See Statistical Physics, § 111. 
+ The essential properties of this phenomenon were first explained by J. R. Oppenheimer and H. Snyder 
(1939). 
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large; but the density of the body (and with it, the pressure) remains finite. Neglecting the 
pressure forces for this reason, we reduce the determination of the time dependence r = r(t) 
of the radius of the body to a consideration of the free fall of a test particle in the field of the 
mass m. 

The function r(t) for fall in a Schwarzschild field is given by the integral (101.4), where 
for purely radial motion M = 0. Thus, if the fall starts at a “distance” ry from the centre with 
zero velocity at some time fo, the energy of the particle is “= mc? ce —r,/r , and for the 
time ¢ for it to reach the “distance” r we have: 


(tt) = 1-2 | _ aed (102.5) 
07 -*) To" 


This integral diverges like r, In (r — r,) for r > r,. Thus we find the asymptotic formula for 
the approach of r to r,: 


r — r, = const "| (102.6) 


Thus the final stage of approach of the collapsing body to the gravitational radius occurs 
according to an exponential law with a very small characteristic time ~ r,/c. 

Although the rate of contraction as observed from outside goes to zero asymptotically, the 
velocity v of fall of the particles, as measured in their proper time, increases and approaches 
the velocity of light. In fact, according to the definition (88.10): 


(102.7) 


The approach to the gravitational radius, which according to the clocks of the outside 
observer takes an infinite time, occupies only a finite interval of proper time (i.e. time in the 
reference system comoving with the body). This is already clear from the analysis given 
above, but one can also verify it directly by computing the proper time T as the invariant 


integral 
> i 
2 
Cct= | ds = | | 2a ie + au | dr 
dr 


Taking dr/dt for the falling particle from (102.5), we get for the proper time for fall from 


rte’: 
= -* | << io 
T wo=2 | (2-2) dr. (102.8) 


This integral converges for r > r,. 
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Having reached the gravitational radius (as measured by proper time), the body will 
continue to contract, with all of its particles arriving at the centre within a finite time; the 
moment of collapse of each portion of the matter into the centre is a true singularity of the 
space-time metric. We do not, however, observe any of this process of collapse of the body 
within the Schwarzschild sphere. The moment when the surface of the body crosses this 
‘sphere corresponds to ft = co; we may say that the whole process of collapse within the 
Schwarzschild sphere occurs “after an infinite time” for the distant observer—an extreme 
example of the relativity of time. There are, of course, on logical contradictions in this 
picture. In complete accord with it is the statement above about the property of the contracting 
coordinate system: in this system no signals emerge from the Schwarzschild sphere. Particles 
or light rays may intersect this sphere (in the comoving reference system) only in one 


way valve” is called the event horizon. 

With respect to an external observer the contraction to the gravitational radius is accompanied 
by a “closing up” of the body. The time for propagation of signals sent from the body tends 
‘to infinity: for a light signal c dt = dr/(1 — r,/r), the time for propagation from r to some 
ro > ris given by the integral 


0-7, 


Ch = | dr =m-r+r,|n— — (102.9) 


ees & 
r 


which [like the integral [102.5)] diverges for r — r,. Intervals of proper time on the surface 
of the body are shortened, as compared to intervals of time ¢ for the distant observer, in the 


ratio 


(80 = Jt-4)r: 
consequently, as r —> r, all processes on the body appear to be “frozen” with respect to the 
external observer. 

The frequency of a spectral line emitted by the body and received by a distant observer is 
reduced, but this is not only an effect of the gravitational red shift, but also the effect of the 
Doppler shift due to the motion of the source, which is falling toward the centre along with 
the surface of the sphere. When the radius of the sphere is already close to r, (so that the 
velocity of fall is already close to the light velocity) this effect reduces the frequency by a 


factor 
1-4 /(+4}- er ee oe 
Y) Z \ G 2 


Under the influence of both effects, the observed frequency consequently goes to zero as 
r — r, according to the law 


lg 
@ = const } 1 — ah (102.10) 


Thus, from the point of view of a distant observer, the gravitational collapse leads to the 
appearance of a “congealed” body which sends no signals into the surrounding space and 
interacts with the external world only through its static gravitational field. Such a structure 
is called a black hole or a collapsar. 
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In conclusion we make one further remark of a methodological nature. We have seen that 
for the central field in vacuum the “system of the outside observer” that is inertial at infinity 
is not complete: there is no place in it for the world lines of particles moving inside the 
Schwarzschild sphere. The metric (102.3) is still applicable inside the Schwarzschild sphere, 
but this system too is not complete in a certain sense. Consider, in this system, a particle 
carrying out a radial motion in the direction away from the centre. As T — © its world line 
goes out to infinity, while for tT — — co it must approach asymptotically to r = r,, since, in 
this metric, within the Schwarzschild sphere motion can occur only along the direction to 
the centre. On the other hand, emergence of the particle from r = r, to any given point r > 
r, occurs within a finite interval of proper time. In terms of proper time the particle must 
approach the Schwarzschild sphere from inside before it can begin to move outside it; but 
this part of the history of the particle is not kept by the particular reference system.t 

We emphasize that this incompleteness arises only in a formal treatment of the metric of 
the field, where it is regarded as produced by a point mass. In a real physical problem, say 
the collapse of an extended body, this incompleteness does not occur: the solution obtained 
by matching the metric (102.3) with the solution inside of the matter, will, of course, be 
complete, and will describe the whole history of all possible motions of the particles. (The 
world lines of particles moving in the region r > r, in the direction toward the centre 
necessarily begin from the surface of the sphere, even before its contraction to within the 
Schwarzschild sphere.) 


PROBLEMS 


1. Find the radii of circular orbits for a particle in the field of a black hole (S.A. Kaplan, 1949). 
Solution: The dependence r = r(t) for a particle moving in the Schwarzschild field is given by (101.4), 
or, in differential form: 


1 ee ga 772 1/2 
l-r,rcdt  & ae Soll m 


1/2 
r M2 
U(r) = mc? ( = “\(1 + i) 


(m is the mass of the particle, r, = 2km’/c? is the gravitational radius of the central body with mass m’). The 
function U(r) plays the role of an “effective potential energy” in the sense that the condition 4% = U(r) 
determines the admissible range of the motion (in analogy to nonrelativistic theory). Figure 21 shows 
curves of U(r) for various values of the angular momentum M of the particle. 

The radii of curvature of the orbits and the corresponding values of “ and M are determined by the 
extrema of the function U(r), where the minima correspond to stable, and the maxima to unstable orbits. 
Simultaneous solution of the equations U(r) = &, U'(r) = 0 gives: 


where 


+ The construction of a reference system that is not incomplete in this way is considered in problem 5 of 
this section. 
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Fic. 21. 


where the upper sign refers to stable, and the lower to unstable orbits. The stable orbit closest to the centre 
has the parameters 


r=3r,, M= 13 mcr, A= 8 me? 


The minimum radius for an unstable orbit is 3r,/2 and is reached in the limit M — o, &% — oe. Figure 22 
shows the dependence of r/r, on M/mcr,; the upper branch gives the radius for stable, and the lower for 
unstable orbits.+ 


20 
15 
tity 10 
| 
0 is at soak 
43 2 3 
M/mcr, 
Ei. 22; 


2. For motion in this same field determine the cross-section for gravitational capture of (a) nonrelativistic, 
(b) ultrarelativistic, particles coming from infinity (Ya. B. Zel'dovich and I. D. Novikov, 1964). 


Solution: (a) For a nonrelativistic velocity v,, (at infinity) the energy of the particle is “9 = mc”. From Fig. 
21 we see that the line “9 = mc” lies above all the potential curves with angular momenta M < 2micr., i.e. 
all those with impact parameters @ < 2cr,/v,,. Ail particles with such values of @ undergo gravitational 


+ For comparison we recall that ina Newtonian field circular orbits would be possible (and stable) at any 
distance from the centre (the radius being related to the angular momentum by the formula r = M7/km’m?. 
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capture: they reach the Schwarzschild sphere (asymptotically, as t + oo) and do not emerge again to infinity. 
The capture cross-section is 
2 
o= 4nr2 (=) Z 
V. 


co 


(b) In equation (1) of problem | the transition to the ultrarelativistic particle (or to a light ray) is achieved 
by the substitution m — 0. Also introducing the impact parameter @ = cM/¢, we get: 


The limits of the radial motion (the turning points) are determined by the roots of the expression under the 
square root. They are plotted as functions of @ in Fig. 23; the regions of possible motions correspond to the 
unshaded part of the plane. The curve has a minimum at the point 


tItg 


Fic. 23. 


For smaller values of the impact parameter the particle does not reach the turning point, i.e. it moves to the 
Schwarzschild sphere. Then we get for the capture cross-section 


alee 


c= 7m . 


§ 103. Gravitational collapse of a dustlike sphere 


A discussion of the course of change of the internal state of a collapsing body (including 
in the course of the process its compression below the Schwarzschild sphere) requires the 
solution of the Einstein equations for the gravitational field in a material medium. In the 
centrally symmetric case the field equations can be solved in general form if we neglect the 
pressure of the matter: p = 0 (R. Tolman, 1934). Although the approximation made is not 
usually admissible in real situations, the general solution of this problem has considerable 
methodological interest. 
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As was shown in § 97, for a dustlike medium one can choose a reference system which ts 
both synchronous and comoving.t Denoting the time and the radial coordinate chosen in 
this way by Tt and R, we write the spherically symmetric line element in the formt 


ds? = dt? — e&™®) dR? ~ P(t, R)(dO* + sin? 0 dg’). (103.1) 


The function r(t, R) is the “radius”, defined so that 27r is the circumference of a circle 
(with centre at the origin). The form (103.1) fixes the choice of tT uniquely, but still permits 
arbitrary transformations of the radial coordinate of the form R = R(R’). 

The calculation of the components of the Ricci tensor for this metric leads to the following 
system of Einstein equations:§ 


—entr'2 4 Wr 4774120, (103.2) 
ayy “4 f 52 2 
~~ ar" VA") 4 ay i+ 4+ 2h <0, (103.3) 
e* ” 22 a4? 1 ory °2 D 
_ en — 17'A') + <5 (ri + 7? + 1) = Bake, (103.4) 
27’— Ar’ =0, (103.5) 


where the prime denotes differentiation with respect to R, and the dot with respect to T. 
Equation (103.5) is immediately integrated over the time, giving 
72 
nee 
ois + FURY’ (103.6) 
where f(R) is an arbitrary function, subject only to the condition that 1 + f> 0. Substituting 
this expression in (103.2), we get 


277 +r? -f=0 
{substitution in (103.3) gives nothing new]. The first integral of this equation is 


a 


r? = f(R) + (103.7) 


where F(R) is another arbitrary function. Thus 


r+ [| 
; a 
The function r(t, R) obtained from the eo can be written in the parametric form: 


+ The matter must move “without rotation” (cf. the footnote on p. 310). In the present case this condition 
is surely satisfied, since spherical symmetry implies purely radial motion of the material. 

t In this section, we set c = 1. 

§ Compare problem 5 of § 100. Equations (103.2)-(103.5) are obtained, respectively, from eqs. (2)-(5) 
of the problem if we set v = 0, e4“ = ’, p = 0. We note that the second of eqs. (6) of this same problem gives 
v’ = 0, i.e., v= V(t), when p = 0; the remaining arbitrariness in the metric (1) in the choice of t therefore 
allows us to make v equal to zero, which again demonstrates the possibility of introducing a synchronous- 
comoving reference frame. 
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ref (cosh n — 1), To(R)- T= = (sinh n — 7) forf> 0, (103.8) 
2f 7 
F , i F ; 
r= ——(1-—cos7), To(R)- T=- - () - sinh 7) for f > 0, (103.9) 
— a A-f)? 


where 7(R) is again an arbitrary function. If f = 0, 


a Zak [79(R) - tT]? forf=0. (103,10) 


In all cases, substituting (103.6) in (103.4) and eliminating f by using (103.7), we get the 
following expression for the matter density: 


Sake =. (103.11) 
rar 


Formulas (103.6)-(103.11) determine the required general solution.t We remark that it 
depends on only two “physically different” arbitrary functions: although three functions, f, 
F and 7) appear in it, the coordinate R can still be subjected to an arbitrary transformation 
R = R (R’). This number corresponds exactly to the fact that the most general centrally 
symmetric distribution of matter is given by two functions (the density distribution and the 
radial velocity of the matter), while a free gravitational field with central symmetry does not 
exist. 

Since the reference frame is comoving with the matter, to each particle of matter there 
corresponds a definite value of R; the function r(t, R) for this value of R determines the law 
of motion of the particular particle, while the derivative r is its radial velocity. An important 
property of the solution obtained here is that the assignment of the arbitrary functions 
appearing in it over the interval from 9 to some Ry completely determines the behaviour of 
the sphere of this radius; it does not depend on how the functions are assigned for R > Ro. 
One automatically obtains the solution of the interior problem for any finite sphere. The 
total mass of the sphere is given, according to (100.23). by the integral 


r(T,Ro) Ro 
m=4n | er-dr=4n J er?r’dR. 
0 F 


Substituting (103.11) and noting that F(O) = 0 (when R = 0. we must have r = 0), we find 


F(R 
ee a (103.12) 
2k : 
(r, is the gravitational radius of the sphere). 


For # = const # 0, we find €= 0 from (103.11), so that the solution applies to empty space, 


+t The functions Ff, %] have only to satisfy conditions assuring the positivity of e*, r and €. In addition 
to the condition 1 + f>0 given above, it follows that F > 0. We shail also assume that F’ > 0, r’ > 0; this 
excludes cases that lead to crossing of spherical layers of matter during their radial motion. 

+ It does not, however, include the special case where r = r(T), and does not depend on R, so that eq. 
(103.5) reduces to an identity: cf. V.A. Ruban, JETP, 56, 1914 (1969): Soviet Phys. JETF, 29, 1027 (1969). 
This case does not, however, correspond to the conditions of the problem of collapse of a finite body. 
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i.e. it describes the field of a point mass (located at the centre, the singular point of the 
metric). So, setting F = rp, f = 0, T = R, we obtain the metric (102.3). 

Formulas (103.8}(103.10) describe both contraction and expansion of the sphere (depending 
on the range of values taken by the parameter 7); both are equally admissible for the field 
equations. The important problem of behaviour of an unstable massive body corresponds to 
contraction—gravitational collapse. The solutions (103.8)-(103.10) are written so that 
contraction occurs when 7, while increasing, tends to %. To the moment T = 1)(R) there 
corresponds the arrival at the centre of the matter with a given radial coordinate R (where 
we must have 7% > 0). 

The limiting character of the metric inside the sphere as T > 7(R) is the same for all three 
cases (103.8)—(103.10): 


1 1 
3 2 3 A 1 
‘ (FF) = T)? ete Gal ee (103.13) 


aes 


This means that all radial distances (in the comoving reference frame used here) tend to 
infinity, while tangential distances go to zero (like T — 1).¢ Correspondingly the matter 
density increases without limit:§ 


ae | 
RBkE™ rere ay: (103.14) 


Thus, in agreement with our remarks in § 102, there is a collapse of the whole matter 
distribution in to the centre.J 

In the special case where the function 7)(R) = const (i.e. all the particles reach the centre 
simultaneously), the metric inside the contracting sphere has a different character. In this 


case 
2 (QL) 
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eS = 
3(t) - tT)?” 


1.€. aS T—> T, all distances, both tangential and radial, tend to zero according to the same law 


Smke = (103.15) 


+ The case of F = 0 (where (103.7) gives r = st T )) corresponds to the absence of a field; by a 
suitable transformation of variables, the metric can be brought to Galilean form. 

{ The geometry on a “plane” passing through the centre is that which would exist on a conical surface 
of revolution which is stretching in the course of time along its generators and at the same time contracting 
along its bounding circles. 

§ The fact that in this solution collapse occurs for any mass of the sphere is a natural consequence of 
neglecting the pressure. Clearly, as € > -, from the physical point of view the assumption that the matter 
is dustlike is never admissible, and we should use the ultrarelativistic equation of state p = €/3. It appears 
however, that the general character of the limiting laws of compression are to a large extent independent of 
the equation of state of the matter (cf. E. M. Lifshitz and 1. M. Khalatnikov, JETP 39, 149, 1960; Soviet 
Phys. JETP, 12, 108, 1961). 

4 The case where tT) — const includes, in particular, the collapse of a completely homogeneous sphere-— 
see the problem. 
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~(T)- aie ; the matter density goes to infinity like (%} — t)? and, in the limit, its distribution 
becomes uniform. 

We call attention to the fact that in all cases the moment of passage of the surface of the 
collapsing sphere through the Schwarzschild sphere [r(t, Ro) = r,] has no significance for its 
internal dynamics (described by the metric in the comoving reference frame). At each 
moment of time, however, a definite part of the sphere is already below its “event horizon”. 
Just as F(Ro). through (103.12), determines the gravitational radius of the sphere as a whole, 
so F(R) for any given value of R is the gravitational radius of the part of the sphere within 
the spherical surface R = const; thus this part of the sphere is determined at each moment of 
time tT by the condition r(t, R) < F(R). 

Finally, we show how these formulas can be used to solve the problem posed at the end 
of § 102: to construct the most complete reference system for the field of a point mass.t 

To achieve this goal we must start from a metric in vacuum that could contain both 
contracting and expanding space-time regions. Equation (103.8) is such a solution, in which 
we must set F = const = r,. Also choosing 


pe a ee: 

Cie | meee 

we get: 
ri Meee a 
rai{e + ia cos 7), 
(103.16) 
el 

© lA GRO 7 — 
£23(4 +1) (7 — 1 + sin 7); 


where the parameter 7) runs through values from 0 to 27, the time tT (for a given R) decreases 
monotonically, while r increases from zero, goes through a maximum, and then again drops 
to zero. 

In Fig. 24, the lines ACB and A’C’B’ correspond to the point r = 0 (parameter values 7 = 
27 and 7 = 0). The curves AOA’ and BOB’ correspond to the Schwarzschild sphere r = ry. 
Between A’C’B’ and A’OB’ is the region of space-time in which only motion out from the 
centre is possible, while between ACB and AOB there is the region in which motion occurs 
only toward the centre. 

The world line of a particle that is at rest relative to this reference system is a vertical line 
(R = const). It starts from r = 0 (point a), cuts the Schwarzschild sphere at the point b, 

2 
reaches its farthest distance | r = a + \} at time 7 = 0, after which the particle again 
& 
begins to fall in toward the Schwarzschild sphere, passes through it at point c, and arrives 
once more at r = 0 (point d) at the time 


3 
Te \wie™ . 
enn ( Ho) : 


& 


t Such a system was first found by M. Kruskal using other variables (M. Kruskal, Phys. Rev. 119, 1743, 
1960). The form of the solution given here, in which the reference system is synchronous, is due to I. D. 
Novikov, 1963. 
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This reference system is complete: both ends of the world line of any particle moving in 
the field are either at the true singularity 7 = 0, or go off to infinity. The incomplete metric 
(102.3) covers only the region to the right of the curve AOA’ (or to the left of BOB’), while 
the “expanding” reference system covers the region to the right of BOB’ (or to the left of 
AOA’). The Schwarzschild reference frame with the metric (100.14) covers only the region 
to the right of BOA’ (or to the left of AOB’). 


PROBEEBM 


Find the solution of the interior problem for the gravitational collapse of a dustlike homogeneous sphere 
whose material is at rest initially. 


Solution: Setting 
%=const, f= -sin? R, F = 2ap sin’ R, 
we find 
r=dy sin R(1—cos 9), T- %=ao(7N — sin n) (1) 
(the radial coordinate R is dimensionless and runs through values from 0 to 27). Then the density is 


6 


Sake = —————_-, 
ag (i — cos 7) 


(2) 


and, for a given 7, is independent of R, so the sphere is homogeneous. We can represent the metric (103.1) 
with r from (1) in the form 


ds* = dt? ~ a*(1)[dR* + sin® R(dO* + sin? 0 d¢"], . nal(B) 
a = a)(1 —cos 7). 


We call attention to the fact that it coincides with the Friedmann solution for the metric of a universe 
completely filled with uniform dustlike matter (§ 112)—a completely natural result, since a sphere cut out 
of a uniform distribution of matter has central symmetry. 


} The metric (3) corresponds to a space of constant positive curvature. In analogous fashion, setting 
f= sinh” R, F = 2ag sinh’ R, we obtain the solution corresponding to a space of constant negative curvature 


(§ 113). 
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The condition originally posed can be satisfied by (1) for definite choices of the constants ag, T. Making 
a change of parameter for convenience (7 — a — 7), we write the solution in the form 


A} 
2 sin Ro 


r= SOR (1 4 cos 7), t= 


Tank, (7 + sin 7). (4) 


where {according to (103.12)] the gravitational radius of the sphere is r, = ro sin? Ro. At the initial time 
(t= 0, 7 = 0) the matter is at rest (r = 0), and 2 wry = 2 xr(0, Ro) is the initial circumference of the sphere. 
The collapse of this matter into the centre occurs at the time T = 7ro/2 sin Ro. 

The time ¢ in the reference frame of a distant observer (the Schwarzschild frame) is related to the proper 
time tT on the sphere by the equation 


G2 |. 2 | gee 
r 1-r,/r’ 


where by r we mean the value r(t, Ro) corresponding to the surface of the sphere. Integration of this 

equation leads to the following expression for f¢ as a function of the same parameter 7): 

cot Ro + tan 3 

= In ——————. — cot Ry | N- 
cot, Ro — tan > 
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Psin?Ry (n - sin | (5) 
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(where the time ¢ = 0 corresponds to t= 0). The passage of the surface of the sphere through the Schwarzschild 
sphere (r(T, Ro) = rz) corresponds to the value of the parameter 7 determined by the equation 


"e 


27 oe) 
cos* = = = sin“ Ro. 
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As we approach this value, the time ¢ goes to infinity, in accordance with the remarks in § 102. 


§ 104. Gravitational collapse of nonspherical and rotating bodies 


All the results of the preceding two sections were applicable strictly to bodies that are 
rigorously spherically symmetric. Simple arguments show, however, that the qualitative 
picture of gravitational collapse remains the same for bodies with small deviations from 
spherical symmetry (A. G. Doroshkevich, Ya. B. Zel’dovich and I. D. Novikov, 1965). 

We shall consider, first, bodies whose deviation from central symmetry is related to the 
matter distribution and not to a rotation of the body as a whole. 

It is obvious that if a massive centrally symmetric body is gravitationally unstable, this 
instability will remain for small disturbances of the symmetry, so that such a body will 
collapse. Treating the weak asymmetry as a small perturbation, we can follow its development 
(in the comoving frame) during the contraction of the body. Perturbations, generally speaking, 
increase with increasing density of the body. But if the perturbations are sufficiently weak 
at the start of the contraction, they will still be small at the time when the body reaches its 
gravitational radius; it was pointed out in § 103 that this moment is in no way special for the 
internal dynamics of the contracting body, while its density is, of course, still finite.¢ 


t The function r(t, Ro) determined from formula (4) coincides, of course, with the function calculated 
from the external metric and given by the integral (102.8). The same remark applies to the function ¢(r) 
defined by formulas (4) and (5); it coincides with that given by the integral (102.5). 

+ The development of perturbations in a nonstationary, unbounded homogeneous distribution of matter 
is treated in § 115 (where the formulas obtained apply equally to the cases of expansion and contraction). 
Nonuniformities of the unperturbed distribution or infinite extent of the body do not change the conclusions 
drawn there. 
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Because the internal perturbations in the body are small, the perturbations of the external 
centrally symmetric gravitational field produced by it also remain small. This means that the 
surface of the “event horizon,” the Schwarzschild sphere, also remains almost unchanged, 
and nothing prevents the collapsing body from crossing it (in the comoving reference frame). 

No information reaches the external observer concerning the further growth of perturbations 
inside the body since no signals emerge from beyond the event horizon; the whole process 
remains “infinitely delayed” for the distant observer. From this it follows, in turn, that with 
respect to the external reference frame the gravitational field of the collapsing body must 
tend to become stationary as the body approaches the gravitational radius asymptotically. 
The characteristic time for this approach is very small (~r,/c), and during it we may assume 
that in the external space there are only those perturbations that developed earlier in the 
centrally symmetric field. But all disturbances must in the course of time dissipate in space 
as gravitational waves, going out to infinity (or passing beyond the horizon). 

Time-independent static disturbances also cannot remain in the external gravitational field 
of a developing black hole. This conclusion can be obtained from an analysis of constant 
perturbations applied on the Schwarzschild sphere in vacuum. Such an analysis shows that 
in the static case every perturbation (which drops off at infinity) increases without limit as 
it approaches the Schwarzschild sphere of the unperturbed problem;+ but, as already stated, 
in the present case there is no reason for the appearance of large perturbations of the external 
field. 

The deviations from spherical symmetry in the density distribution of the body are described 
by quadrupole and higher multipole moments of the distribution; each of them gives its 
contribution to the external gravitational field. Our assertion means that all such perturbations 
of the external field damp out in the final stages (from the point of view of the external 
observer) of the collapse.t The developing gravitational field of the black hole is again the 
centrally symmetric Schwarzschild field, determined solely by the total mass of the body. 

The question of the ultimate fate of the body in its collapse beyond the event horizon 
(which is not observable from the external reference frame) 1s not completely clear. Apparently 
one can assert that here, too, the collapse terminates in a true singularity of the space-time 
metric, but a singularity of a completely different type than in the centrally symmetric case. 
This question is, however, not settled completely at present. 

Let us turn to the case where the weak disturbance of the spherical symmetry is associated 
not with the density distribution but with rotation of the body as a whole; the assumption 
that the perturbation is weak means that we must have a sufficiently slow rotation. All the 
previous remarks remain valid with one exception. It is clear from the start that. because of 
the conservation of the total angular momentum M of the body. the field of the black hole 
cannot depend on just the mass of the body. To this there corresponds the fact that among 
the stationary (but not static) time-independent perturbations of a centrally symmetric 
gravitational field there is one which does not increase without limit as r > r,. This perturbation 
is just the one that is associated with rotation of the body, and is described by adding to the 


+ Cf. T. Regge and J. A. Wheeler, Phys. Rev. 108. 1063 (1957). We emphasize that we are speaking of 
perturbations coming from the central body itself. The condition imposed at infinity excludes cases where 
static perturbations arise from external sources: in such cases small perturbations only distort the Schwarzschild 
sphere without changing its qualitative properties and without producing a true space-time singularity on 
it. 

+ For this damping law, cf. R. H. Price, Pliys. Rev. D, 5, 2419, 2439 (1972). During collapse, initially 
static 2/-pole perturbations of the external gravitational field damp like 1/17'**. 
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Schwarzschild metric tensor g;, (in the coordinates Y=txt=rx°=8, or ¢) the small off- 
diagonal component:+ 


gos = 72M sin? @ (104.1) 
(cf. the problem in § 105). This expression remains valid (in the external space) as the body 
approaches the gravitational radius, and thus the gravitational field of a slowly rotating 
black hole will (to first approximation in the small angular momentum M) be a centrally 
symmetric Schwarzschild field with the small correction (104.1). This field is no longer 
static but only stationary. 

If gravitational collapse is possible for small disturbances of spherical symmetry, then 
collapse of the same character (with movement of the body beyond the event horizon) must 
also be possible in some finite range of sizeable deviations from sphericity; the conditions 
determining this region are not as yet established. Independent of these conditions, it appears 
that one can assert that, from the point of view of an external observer, the properties of the 
structure resulting from the collapse (a rotating collapsar) are independent of all characteristics 
of the initial body except for its total mass m and angular momentum M.+ If the body does 
not rotate as a whole (M = 0), then the external gravitational field of the collapsar is the 
centrally symmetric Schwarzschild field.§ 

The gravitational field of the rotating black hole is given by the following axially symmetric 
stationary Kerr metric:] 


p) 
as? = (1-55) a? — Far? — p? a6? - 
p A 


4 
2 
uA G ‘ad 3 sin? | sin?"Oidd?4 a erelagee (104.2) 


2 


where we have introduced the notation 
A=r-rr+a’, p? =r +a’ cos’ 6, (104.3) 


while r, is again r, = 2mk. This metric depends on two constant parameters, m and a, whose 
meaning is clear from the limiting form of the metric at large distances r. To terms of order 
~ l/r, we have: 


ay LS 
ed pee, 2 0; 

+ In this section, we set c = 1. 

+ To avoid misunderstandings we remind the reader that we are not considering bodies that carry an 
uncompensated electric charge. 

§ This assertion is strongly supported by the following theorem due to Israel: among all static solutions 
of the Einstein equations that are galilean at infinity and have closed single-sheeted spatial surfaces go = 
const, ¢ = const, the Schwarzschild solution is the only one that has a horizon (gq) = 0) without a singularity 
of the space-time metric on it (for the proof cf. W. Israel, Phys. Rev. 164, 1776, 1967). 

{ This solution of the Einstein equations was discovered by R. Kerr, 1963, in a different form, and 
reduced to (104.2) by R. H. Boyer and R. W. Lindquist, 1967. There is no constructive analytic derivation 
of the metric (104.2) in the literature that is adequate in its physical ideas, and even a direct check of this 
solution of the Einstein equations involves cumbersome calculations. The claim that the Kerr metric is the 
unique field for a rotating collapsar is supported by a theorem analogous to the theorem of Israel (cf. B. 
Carter, Phys. Rev. Lett. 26, 331, 1971). 
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comparison of the first expression with (100.18) and of the second with (104.1) shows that 
m is the mass of the body, while the parameter a is related to the angular momentum M by 


M=ma (104.4) 


(M = mac in the usual units). For a = 0 the Kerr metric goes over into the Schwarzschild 
metric in its standard form (100.14).+ We also call attention to the fact that the form (104.2) 
exhibits explicitly the symmetry under time reversal: this transformation (t — — f) also 
changes the rotation direction, i.e., the sign of the angular momentum (a > — a), so that ds* 
remains unchanged. 

The determinant of the metric tensor (104.2) is 


~g=p' sin’ @. (104.5) 


We also give the contravariant components g, by introducing them into the following 
expression for the square of the four-gradient operator: 


2 ii 2 
| ee ee | ee 
p’ & Asin 6 li! (og (3) i p?A oo ot” ene) 
When m = 0, in the absence of a gravitating mass, the metric (104.2) should become 
galilean. In fact, the expression 
2 
ds? = dt? ~ >. dr? ~ p?a0? ~ (r? + a) sin? 6g? (104.7) 
r-+a 
is the galilean metric 
as ede — ax dy’ — dz 


written in spatially oblate spheroidal coordinates; the transformation to cartesian coordinates 
is accomplished with the formulas: 


x= Jr? +a? sin Ocos @, 
Se hie ae 
y=4r’+a’ sin 6cos @, 


Sees 


the surfaces r = const are oblate ellipsoids of rotation: 


Koby? 


2 2) 


2 
+4 =1. 
feta r 


The metric (104.2) has a fictitious singularity, just as the Schwarzschild metric (100.14) 


+ To terms of first order in a, the metric (104.2) for a << 1 differs from the Schwarzschild metric only 
in the term (2r,alr) sin’ 6d@ dt, in agreement with our remarks above about the case of weak deviations 
from spherical symmetry. 
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has a fictitious singularity at r = r,. But, whereas in the Schwarzschild case goo goes to 0 and 
1; to infinity simultaneously on the surface r = r,, in the Kerr metric these two surfaces are 
separated. The equality ggg = 0 holds when p= rr,, the larger of the two roots of this 
quadratic equation is 


a 
r, ic 
h= os f i —a’cos*@ (gq =0). (104.8) 
The quantity 2,, goes to infinity when A = 0; the larger of the two roots of this equation is 
r, r, \° 
mao: + @ —a (811 = ©). (104.9) 


For brevity, we shall denote the surfaces r = ro and r = r,,, whose physical meaning is 
explained below, by Sp and S,,,- The surface S,,, is a sphere, while Sp 1s an oblate figure 
of rotation; S,,, is contained inside Sp, and the two surfaces touch at the poles (@ = 0 and 
C= 7), 

As we see from (104.8)-(104.9), the surfaces Sg and S,,, exist only when 
a <r,/2. When a > r,/2 the character of the metric (104.2) changes radically and begins to 
show physically inadmissible properties that violate the principle of causality.7 


The fact that the Kerr metric is no longer meaningful for a > r,/2 implies that the value 


r, mr, 


we ee eee 
Guise, Maw =—*. (104.10) 


gives the upper limit of possible angular momenta of a collapsar. It must be regarded as a 
limiting value that can be approached arbitrarily closely, while exact equality @ = dma, iS 
impossible. The corresponding limiting values of the radii of the surfaces So and Sj, are 


h=> + sin 0), Thor = (104.11) 

We shall show that the surface Sj, is the event horizon, which is passed by a moving 
particle or light ray in only one direction, toward the interior. 

As a preliminary, we show that, from the general point of view, the property of unidirectional 
passage of world lines of moving particles holds for any null hypersurface (i.e. a hypersurface 
whose normal at every point is a null vector). Suppose the hypersurface is defined by the 
equation f(x°, x!, x*, x°) = const. Its normal is directed along the four-gradient n' = of/dx', so 
that for a null hypersurface we have n,n' = 0. This means, in otheg words, that the direction 
of the normal lies in the surface itself: along the hypersurface df = n,dx' = 0, and this 
equation is satisfied when the directions of the four-vectors dx' and n' coincide. From this 
same property n,n' = 0, the element of length on the hypersurface in this same direction is 
ds = 0. In other words, along this direction the hypersurface is tangent, at the given point, 


t The violations manifest themselves in the appearance of closed timelike world lines: they would make 
it possible to head into the past and then later develop into the future. We point out immediately that these 
same violations would appear if we extended the Kerr metric inside of S,,,, even when a < r,/2, which 
shows the physical inapplicability of this metric inside of Sy , (we shall return to this point later). For this 
same reason, there is no physical interest in the surfaces defined by the two smaller roots of the quadratic 
equations go9 = 0 and 1/g,,; = 0, which lie inside S,,,,; cf. B. Carter, Phys. Rev. 147, 1559 (1968). 
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to the light cone constructed on the point. Thus, the light cones constructed at each point of 
a null hypersurface (say, in the direction of the future) lie entirely on one side of it, and are 
tangent to the hypersurface (at these points) along one of their generators. But this means 
precisely that (directed into the future) the world lines of particles or light rays can cross the 
hypersurface in only one direction. 

This property of null hypersurfaces is usually physically trivial: unidirectional passage 
through these surfaces simply expresses the impossibility of motion with a velocity greater 
than the light velocity (the simplest example of this sort is the hypersurface x = f in a flat 
space-time). A nontrivial new physical situation arises when the null hypersurface does not 
extend out to spatial infinity, so that its sections t = const are closed spatial surfaces; these 
surfaces are the event horizon in the same sense as the Schwarzschild sphere was in the 
centrally symmetric gravitational field. 

What is the surface 5}, in the Kerr field? The condition n,n‘ = 0 for the hypersurface of 
the form f(r, 8) = const in the Kerr field has the form 


af’ of Vem ei mer \ |g: 

ie eda 22 Mall Me SSS pil ee = 104.12 
2 (¥) a & p” A dr) *\ 00 
[with g’ from (104.6)]. This equation is not satisfied on Sp, but is satisfied on S,,, (where 
of/00 = 0, A = 0). 


Continuation of the Kerr metric inside the surface of the horizon (as was done in §§ 102, 
103 for the Schwarzschild metric) has no physical meaning. Such a continuation would 
depend on only the same two parameters (m and a) as the field outside of S,,,,, from which 
it is already clear that it could have no connection with the physical question of the fate of 
the collapsing body after its passing under the horizon. The effects of nonsphericity are not 
at all damped out in the comoving reference frame, and, on the contrary, must increase with 
further contraction of the body, so there is no reason to expect that the field beyond the 
horizon should be determined solely by the mass and angular momentum of the body. 

Let us consider the properties of the surface Sy and the space between it and the horizon 
(this region of the Kerr field is called the ergosphere). 

The fundamental property of the ergosphere is that no particle in it can remain at rest 
relative to the frame of a distant observer: when r, 9, @ = const, we have ds” < 0, i.e. the 
interval is not timelike, as it should be for the world line of a particle; the variable t loses its 
temporal character. Thus a rigid reference frame cannot be extended from infinity into the 
ergosphere, and in this sense the surface Sg might be called the limit of stationarity. 

The character of the motion of a particle in the ergosphere is essentially different from 
what we had inside the horizon of the Schwarzschild field. In the latter case, also, particles 
could not be at rest relative to an external reference system, and we could not have r= const; 
all particles had to move radially toward the centre. In the ergosphere of the Kerr field it is 
@ = const that is impossible for particles (the particles must necessarily rotate around the 
axis of symmetry of the field), while r = const is possible for a particle. Furthermore, 
particles (and light rays) can move both with increasing and decreasing r, and can emerge 
from the ergosphere into the external space. Corresponding to this last point, it is possible 
for particles coming from the external region to reach the ergosphere: the time for such a 
particle (or light ray) to reach the surface So, as measured with the clocks ¢ of a distant 


+ Mathematically, this situation manifests itself in the violation of the causality principle (mentioned 
above) when we extend the Kerr metric into the interior of S,o,. 
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observer, is finite for all of Sp except for the poles, at which Sp touches Shor; the time for 
reaching these points, just as for all points of Sjo,, is again, of course, infinite.t 

Because of the inevitability of rotational motion of particles in the ergosphere, the natural 
form for writing the metric in this region is: 


2 2 
ds? = eu = 8) ai g),dr? + e300" AP gs{ dos 88. a (104.13) 
33 33 


The coefficient of dz’, 


_ $6 A 


§00 = ; 
a} ra Glp? 


830 or’? +a 
is positive everywhere outside of S;., (and does not vanish on So); the interval ds is timelike 
when r = const, 0 = const, d@ = — (g93/g33)dt. The quantity 


— 803 _ oe) a (104.14) 
833 p*(r? +a) + r,ra* sin? 0 ; 


plays the role of a “‘generalized angular velocity of rotation of the ergosphere”’ relative to the 
external reference system (where this direction of rotation coincides with the direction of 
rotation of the central body).+ 

The energy of a particle, defined as —0S/0r, the derivative of the action with respect to the 
proper time of the particle, synchronized along the trajectory, is always positive (cf. § 88). 
But, as explained in § 88, during motion of the particle in a field independent of time f, the 
energy % defined as —0S/ot, is conserved; this quantity coincides with the covariant component 
of four-momentum po = muy = mgo,dx' (where m is the mass of the particle). The fact that the 
variable ¢ (the time according to the clocks of the distant observer) does not have temporal 
character inside the ergosphere results in a peculiar situation: in this region gog < 0, and thus 
the quantity 


at d 
& = M( RU? + 2o3u°) =m & a + 803 +] 


can be negative. Since, in the external space, where ¢ is the time, the energy @ cannot be 
negative, a particle with % < 0 cannot fall into the ergosphere from outside. A possible 
source for the appearance of such a particle is the breakup of a body, entering the ergosphere, 
into, say, two parts, one of which is captured in a “negative energy” orbit. This part can no 
longer emerge from the ergosphere, and is finally captured within the horizon. The second 


+ The time for reaching particular points of Sy may also turn out to be infinite in particular cases of 
special values of the energy and angular momentum of the particle, chosen so that the radial velocity 
vanishes at the particular point of So. 

$ We call attention to the fact that intervals of proper time for particles moving along the boundary of the 
ergosphere do not vanish along with goo. In this sense, Sg is not the surface of “infinite red shift”; the 
frequencies of light signals sent out from it by a moving source (here sources cannot be at rest) and 
observed by a distant observer, do not go to zero. We recall that in the centrally symmetric field there could 
be neither sources at rest nor moving sources on the Schwarzschild sphere (since a nul] surface cannot 
contain timelike world lines). The “infinite red shift” arose there because, as r > r,, intervals of proper time 


dT= ./2q dt (for given dt), as measured with clocks at rest relative to the reference frame, went to zero. 
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part can return into the external space; since @ is a conserved additive quantity, the energy 
of this part is greater than the energy of the initial body, so we get an extraction of energy 
from the rotating black hole (R. Penrose, 1969). 

Finally, we note that although the surface Sp is not singular for the space-time metric, the 
purely spatial metric [in the reference frame (104.2)] does have a singularity there. Outside 
of Sp, where the variable t has temporal character, the spatial metric tensor is calculated from 
(84.7), and the element of spatial distance has the form 


A sin? @ 


2 
dl? = © dr? + p2ag? + 2 
1—77,/p 


ae dg’. (104.15) 


Near So parallels (@ = const, r = const) go to infinity according to the law 27a sin? 6/./goq . 
The difference in readings of clocks [cf. (88.5)] also goes to infinity here when they are 
synchronized along this closed contour. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Carry out the separation of variables in the Hamilton—Jacobi equation for a particle moving in the Kerr 
field (B. Carter, 1968). 


Solution: In the Hamilton—Jacobi equation 


ik ee Bhatt 


(m is the mass of the particle, not to be confused with the mass of the central body) with g'* from (104.6) 
the time ¢ and the angle @ are cyclic variables; they therefore enter in the action S in the form —#t + Ld, 
where % is the conserved energy and L denotes the component of the angular momentum along the axis of 
symmetry of the field. It turns out that the variables 6 and r can also be separated. Writing S in the form 


S=- t+ Lo+ Sir) + So(M, (1) 


we reduce the Hamilton—Jacobi equation to two ordinary differential equations (cf. Mechanics, § 48): 


2 2 
(S$ ry (ae sin 0-5] + a*m? cos? 0= K, 


dé sin @ 
dS, : 1 yy oo 2.2 j 
oF aac Ata +a°)&—ak]’+m‘r° =-K, (2) 


where K (the separation parameter) is a new arbitrary constant. The functions Sg and S, are then determined 
by simple quadratures. 
The four-momentum of the particle is 


pede x OS 
p=m ds S53 By &§ Ox, 


Calculating the right-hand side of this equation using (1) and (2), we get the following equations: 


r.ra é oe tee 
mit a Bre B [rears a sin? 6 |, (3) 


do = L ir r,ra 
m= 4 (1-4)+ oy ® 
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These integrals are the first integrals of the equations of motion (the equations of the geodesics). The 
equation of the trajectory and the time dependence of the coordinates along the trajectory can be found 
either from (3) to (6) or directly from the equations 


OS/d% = const, OS/dL = const, oS/0K = const. 


For the case of light rays, we must set m = 0 on the right sides of equations (3)—(6) and write @p in place 
of & (cf. § 101), while we must replace the derivatives md/ds on the left sides by the derivatives d/dA with 
respect to the parameter A, which varies along the ray (cf. the end of § 87). 

Equations (4)-(6) permit purely radial motion only along the axis of rotation of the body, as is already 
clear from symmetry arguments. From these same considerations it is clear that motion in a “plane” is 
possible only if the plane is equatorial. In that case, setting 9 = 2/2 and expressing K in terms of # and L 
from the condition d@/ds = 0, we obtain the equations of motion in the form 


r,a ra? 
me rh (raate = } (7) 
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m*|—| =—[(r° + a°) & -—aL]° —- — [(a& -—L)° +m*r*], (9) 
ds r4 x r4 


2. Determine the radius of the circle, closest to the centre, that is a stable orbit for a particle moving in 
the equatorial plane of the limiting (a — r,/2) Kerr field (R. Ruffini and J. A. Wheeler, 1969). 


Solution: Proceeding as in problem 1 of § 102, we introduce the “effective potential energy” U(r), 
defined from 


[(r* + @)U(r) — aL} - A[(aU(n) - L)* + Pm?) = 0 


[for % = U the right side of eq. (9) vanishes]. The radii of stable orbits are determined by the minima of the 
function U(r), i.e. by simultaneous solution of the equations U(r) = %, U’(r) = 0 for U’(r) > 0. The orbit 
closest to the centre corresponds to U" (rnin) = 0; for r < rmin, the function U(r) has no minima. As a result 
we obtain the following values for the parameters of the motion: 

(a) When L < 0 (motion opposite to the direction of rotation of the collapsar) 


(b) For ZL > 0 (motion in the direction of rotation of the collapsar) as a > r,/2 the radius r,,j, tends toward 
the radius of the horizon. Setting a = (r,/2) (1 + 6), we find, for 6 — 0: 


Thor ie Tin ity $ 
as ¥ (tua/20), ae 111 + (46)3] 


Then 
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mom, J3 
We call attention to the fact that ryin’hor Temains greater than | throughout, i.e. the orbit does not go outside 
the horizon. This is as it should be: the horizon is a null hypersurface, and no timelike world lines of moving 
particles can lie on it. 
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Let us consider a stationary gravitational field at large distances from the body producing 
it, and determine the first terms in its expansion in powers of 1/r. 

Far from the body, the field is weak. This means that there the space-time metric is almost 
galilean, i.e. we can choose a reference system in which the components of the metric tensor 
are almost equal to their galilean values: 


a = bs go = 0, Sup =—- Oop: (105.1) 


We accordingly write the g,, in the form 
Six = By + hin, (105.2) 


where the h;, are small corrections determined by the gravitational field. 

In operating with the tensor hx, we shall agree to raise and lower its indices using the 
“unperturbed” metric: hk = gh;,, etc. Here we must distinguish the h'* from the corrections 
to the contravariant components of the metric tensor g'*. The latter are determined by 
solving the equations: 


gus = (gy + hye” = 6F, 
so that, to terms of second order, we find: 
gk = gkO_ piky pink, v (105.3) 
To this same accuracy, the determinant of the metric tensor is 
g= 9 + ht Lh? Shhh), (105.4) 


where h = hj. 

We emphasize immediately that the condition that the h, be small in no way fixes a unique 
choice of reference frame. If this condition is satisfied in any one system, it will also be 
satisfied after any transformation x” = x' + &', where the &' are small quantities. According 
to (94.3), the tensor hy, then goes over into 


OG; 
hese 3 105.5 
where ae = go * [because of the constancy of the go the covariant derivatives in (94.3) 


reduce to ordinary derivatives in the present case]. 

In first approximation, to terms of order 1/r, the small corrections to the galilean values 
are given by the corresponding terms in the expansion of the centrally symmetric Schwarzschild 
metric. Because of the indeterminacy in the choice of reference frame (galilean at infinity) 
mentioned above, the specific form of the h, depends on the way the radial coordinate r is 
defined. Thus, if the Schwarzschild metric is written in the form (100.14) the first terms in 
its expansion for large r are given by the expression (100.18). Changing from spherical 
spatial coordinates to cartesian (for which we must write dr = ngdx%, where n is the unit 
vector in the direction of r), we obtain the following values: 


+ For a stationary field it is natural to admit only those transformations that preserve the time-independence 
of the g;,, i.e. the €’ must be functions only of the space coordinates. 
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I, r 
he ——— = hes =- — = NgNg, hi? = 0, (105.6) 


where r, = 2kmIc?.+ 

Among the terms of second order proportional to 1/r’, there are terms having two different 
origins. Some of the terms result from the effect of nonlinearity of the Einstein equations on 
the first-order terms. Since the latter depend only on the mass (and on no other characteristics 
of the body), these second-order terms can depend only on the mass. It is therefore clear that 
these terms can be obtained by expanding the Schwarzschild metric. In these coordinates, 


we find 
Pie: 
(7) () g 
hoo = 9, hap =— (| NaN. (105.7) 


The remaining second-order terms arise as the corresponding solutions of the linearized 
field equations. Having in mind later applications, we shall carry out the linearization of the 
equations with the formulas written in more general form than is needed here; at the start we 
shall not make use of the stationarity of the field. 

For small h,, the quantities I}, expressed in terms of derivatives of the hj,, are also small. 
Neglecting powers higher than the first, we can keep in the curvature tensor (92.1) only the 
terms in the first bracket: 


ons 2 2 249 
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For the Ricci tensor, we have to this same accuracy: 
! Im(0 
Rie = 8" Rim = 8 Rimes 


or 
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The expression (105.9) can be simplified by making use of the remaining arbitrariness in 
the choice of reference frame. We can impose on the h, four (the number of arbitrary 
functions €') supplementary conditions 


2h. 2p! 2p1 ; 


=0, wi= hk - Oth. (105.10) 
Then the last three terms in (105.9) cancel one another, and we are left with 


+ If, however, we start from the Schwarzschild metric in isotropic spatial coordinates (cf. problem 4 of 
§ 100), we would get: 


< 
hg =-—, hi =- = Sagvenny = 0. (105.6a) 
The shift from (105.6) to (105.6a) is accomplished by the transformation (105.5) with 


a 
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Ry = -4g"© a (105.11) 
‘ ox! ax™ 
In the stationary case that we are considering here, when the h,, do not depend on the time, 
the expression (105.11) reduces to Rj, = Ah, , where A is the Laplace operator in the three 
spatial coordinates. The Einstein equations for the field in vacuum thus reduce to the Laplace 
equation 


Ah =0, (105.12) 
with the supplementary conditions (105.10), which take the form 
7, (nb - 1n68) = 0, (105.13) 
Oy Bi 
wy ne). (105.14) 


We call attention to the fact that these conditions still do not completely fix a unique choice 
of reference frame. It is easy to see that if the hy satisfy eqs. (105.13)-(105.14), then the 
same conditions will be satisfied by the h;, of (105.5) so long as the €' satisfy the equations 


AE =0. (105.15) 


The component hop) must be given by a scalar solution of the three-dimensional Laplace 
equation. We know that such a solution, proportional to 1//’, has the form a - V(1/r), where 
a is a constant vector. But a term of this type in fog can always be eliminated by simply 
shifting the coordinate origin in the term of first order in 1/r. Thus the presence of such a 
term would indicate only a poor choice of the coordinate origin, and is therefore not of 
interest. 

The components ho, are given by a vector solution of the Laplace equation, i.e. they must 
have the form 


where Aap is a constant tensor. The condition (105.14) gives 


<Cieamale ry 
OP ee! 
from which it follows that the Ag must have the form agg + Adgg, where agg is an antisymmetric 


tensor. But a solution of the form a ! can be eliminated by the transformation (105.5) 


with €° = A/r, E% = 0 [satisfying the coiatron (105.15)]. Thus the Ee solution that has real 
meaning is 
- gy, 
h = Lop xP a . 

Finally, by similar but more complicated arguments one can show that by a suitable 
transformation of the spatial coordinates one can always eliminate the quantities hgg given 
by a tensor solution (symmetric in a and f) of the Laplace equation. 

As for the tensor agg, it is related to the total angular momentum tensor Mgg, and the final 
expression for ho, has the form 
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We show this by calculating the integral (96.17). 

The angular momentum Mogg is related only to the Agg, and so in calculating it we may 
assume that all other components of h, are absent. To terms of second order in the Agog, we 
have from (96.2)-(96.3) (we note that g~° = -h®° = h,», while —g differs from unity only by 
a term of second order: 
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Upon substituting from (105.16), the second term under the derivative sign vanishes, while 
the first gives 

fe, a ee pe see a 

a ae OR ee r2 


Using this expression we find that, carrying out the integration in (96.16) over the surface 
of a sphere of radius r (df, = n,r*do): 


1/ (x*hPor — xBA%7) af, = 


— a J (Ng Ny M gy — Ngny May) do = —3(SayM py - 5g,May) = 7M ap. 


An analogous calculation gives: 


1 3 
: J Met dy = — Teme J (haodf — hgodfa) = +Mop. 


Adding these two quantities we obtain the required value of M, 

We emphasize that in the general case, when the field near the body may not be weak, Mgg 
is the total angular momentum of the body together with its gravitational field. Only if the 
field is weak at all distances can its contribution to the angular momentum be neglected.t+ 

Formulas (105.6)-(105.7) and (105.16) solve our problem to terms of order 1/r?.t The 
covariant components of the metric tensor are: 


gn = B+ Oh, (105.17) 
According to (105.3), to this same accuracy the contravariant components are 
. es = gikO co nik - hk i fon (105.18) 


+ If the rotating body is spherical in shape, the direction of M remains the only distinguished direction 
for the field in all the space outside the body. If the field is weak everywhere (and not just at large distances 
from the body) formula (105.16) is valid over all the space outside the body. This formula remains valid 
over all space also for the case when the centrally symmetric part of the field is not weak everywhere, but 
the spherical body rotates sufficiently slowly (cf. Problem ws 

+ The transformations (105.5) with €° = 0, €% = €%(x', x’, x’) do not change the ho,. Thus the expression 
(105.16) does not depend on the choice of the coordinate r. 
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Formula (105.16) can be. rewritten in vector form ast 
= 2k nym (105.19) 
oa 


where M is the total angular momentum vector of the body. It was shown in problem 1 of 
§ 88 that in a stationary gravitational field a “Coriolis force” acts on the body which is the 
same as that which would act on the body in a reference frame rotating with angular velocity 


WG) = 5 1 00 curl g. 


We may therefore say that in the field of a rotating body a coriolis force acts on a distant 
particle with strength corresponding to an angular velocity: 


= £ curl g = ig [M - 3n(M - n)]. (105.20) 


Finally, we apply the expression (105.6) to calculate the total energy of a PENT body 
using the integral (96.16). Computing the necessary components of - h from formulas 
(96.2)-(96.3), we find to the required accuracy (we keep terms to order 1/7’): 


eli 
wa <e* 8 (g% a8) mc? _O {_ OL ei Te ne 
167k 9x8 8x Oxf r r? % rt 
Now, integrating in (96.16) over a sphere of radius r, we get, finally, 
PO, (P'S me; (105.21) 


a result which was naturally to be expected. It is an expression of the equality of “gravitational” 
and “inertial” mass (“gravitational” mass is the mass that determines the gravitational field 
produced by the body, the same mass that appears in the metric tensor in a gravitational 
field, or, in particular, in Newton’s law; “inertial” mass is the mas that determines the ratio 
of energy and momentum of the body; in particular, the rest energy of the body is equal to 
this mass multiplied by c’). 

In the case of a constant gravitational fleld it is possible to derive a simple expression for. 
the total energy of matter plus filed in the form of an integral only over the space occupied 
by the matter. We can do this, for example, by starting from the following expression, which 
is valid when all quantities are independent of x°:+ 


+ To the assumed accuracy, the vector gg = —80@/800 = — 8oq. For this same reason, in the definitions of 
vector product and curl (cf. the footnote on p. 272) we must set y= 1, so that they may be understood in 
their usual sense for cartesian vectors. 

£ From (92.7) we have’ 


0 _ 0: of Zio 4 mpl 
Ro =8 ‘'Rio=8 oe re Oi) Diy a 


and, using (86.5) and (86.8), we find that this expression can be written as 
Ry = Eom 2-8 DE Pau ee ry 


using the same relation (86.8) it is easy to show that the second term on the right is identically equal to 
A) im : . . 
= Tp, 57> and, because all quantities are independent of x°, is equal to zero. Finally, replacing the 


summation over / by one over & in the first term, for this same reason, we get (105.22). 
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Rp = alee (/-gg'°T 3). (105.22) 
Voeox 


Integrating Re \-8 over (three-dimensional) space and using the three-dimensional Gauss 
formula, we obtain: 


} Re /-g dV= f Noe 8 Pe dla: 


Taking a sufficiently remote surface for the integration and using the expressions (105.6) for 
the g,;, we find, after simple calculations: 


4mk 
| Rep av et ew 


qc tC 
Noting also that, according to the field equations, 


4k 


Ry = (Ty oa at) 7 7a (Ty - T = T; rs T}), 


we get the required formula: 
P®° = mc = 1 | (70 — T} - T? - T;) V-g dv. (105.23) 


This formula expresses the total energy of the matter and the constant gravitational field 
(i.e., the total mass of the body) in terms of the energy-momentum tensor of the matter alone 
(R. Tolman, 1930). We recall that in the case of central symmetry of the field we had still 
another expression for this quantity—formula (100.23). 


PROBLEMS 


1. Show that formula (105.16) remains valid for the field over all space outside of the rotating spherical 
body under conditions of slow rotation (M << cmr,) but without the requirement that the centrally symmetric 
part of the field be small (A. G. Doroshkevich, Ya. B. Zel’dovich and I. D. Novikov, 1965; V. Gurovich, 
1965). 


Solution: In spherical spatial coordinates Glarx2=0,x5 ¢) formula (105.16) is written as 


hos = 2€ sin? 0. (1) 
re 


Considering this quantity to be a small correction to the Schwarzschild metric (100.14), we must verify that 
the equation Ro; = 0, linearized in hg3, is satisfied (since in the other field equations the correction terms 
drop out identically). Ro3 can be calculated using formula (4) of the problem in § 95, where the linearization 
means that the three-dimensional tensor operations should be carried out with the “unperturbed” metric 
(100.15). As a result we get the fofowing equation 


-4) 0” hos + At hngy + S89 ( 1 het.) = 0, 
‘4 


r2 0@\sin@ 06 


which expression (1) actually does satisfy. 


2. Determine the systematic (“secular”) shift of the orbit of a particle moving in the field of a central 
body, associated with the rotation of the latter (J. Lense, H. Thirring, 1918). 
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Solution: Because all the relativistic effects are small, they superpose linearly with one another, so in 
calculating the effects resulting from the rotation of the central body we can neglect the influence of the 
non-Newtonian centrally symmetric force field which we considered in § 101; in other words, we can make 
the computations assuming that of all the hj, only the Ao, are different from zero. 

The orientation of the classical orbit of the particle is determined by two conserved quantities: the 
angular momentum of the particle, M = r x p, and the vector 


4 2a kmm't 
m Lf 
whose conservation is peculiar to the Newtonian field @ = — km’/r (where m’ is the mass of the central 
body).t The vector M is perpendicular to the plane of the oribit, while the vector A is directed along the 
major axis of the ellipse toward the perihelion (and is equal in magnitude to kmm’e, where e is the 
eccentricity of the orbit). The required secular shift of the orbit can be described in terms of the change in 
direction of these vectors. 
The Lagrangian for a particle moving in the field (105.19) is 


L=-me 4 = Lo + 6b, 6L = meg-v = 2M’ .yxr, | (1) 
dt cr 3 


(where we denote the angular momentum of the central body by M’ to distinguish it from the angular 
momentum M of the particle). Then the Hamiltonian is [cf. Mechanics (40.7)]: 


H=Hy+ ok, 5= 2M’ er xp. 
a 


Computing the derivative M = rf x p +r x p using the Hamilton equations ¢ = 0%/dp, p =-(0¥/dr), 
we get: 


M = -2& M’xM. (2) 
Cal 


Since we are interested in the secular variation of M, we should average this expression over the period of 
rotation of the particle. The averaging is conveniently done using the parametric representation of the 
dependence of r on the time for motion in an elliptical orbit, in the form 


r=a(l—ecos 6), t= ={ (é-esin€) 


(a and e are the semimajor axis and eccentricity of the ellipse; cf. Mechanics, § 15): 


T 22 
va | [+ dt _ | == -ammnelcss 
T u : ae y (1 —ecos ae athe) 


Thus the secular change of M is given by the formula 


dM 2kM’x M 
dt aX =e i 


i.e. the vector M rotates around the axis of rotation of the central body, remaining fixed in magnitude. 
An analogous calculation for the vector A gives: 


_ 


ee 


(M - M’)(r x M). 


= 


The averaging of this expression is carried out in the same way as before; from symmetry considerations 
it is clear beforehand that the averaged vector r/r° will be along the major axis of the ellipse, i.e. along the 


+ See Mechanics, § 15. 
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direction of the vector A. The computation leads to the following expression for the secular change of the 
vector A: 

dA 2kM’ , , 

“= XA: ae pe — 3n(n- n’)} (4) 
(n and n’ are unit vectors along the directions of M and M’), i.e. the vector A rotates with angular velocity 
Q, remaining fixed in magnitude; this last point shows that the eccentricity of the orbit does not undergo 


any secular change. 
Formula (3) can be written in the form 


dM _ 
7H = 2 XM, 


with the same Q as in (4); in other words, © is the angular velocity of rotation of the ellipse “as a whole”. 
This rotation includes both the additional (compared to that considered in § 101) shift of the perihelion of 
the orbit, and the secular rotation of its plane about the direction of the axis of the body (where the latter 
effect is absent if the plane of the orbit coincides with the equatorial plane of the body). 

For comparison we note that to the effect considered in § 101 there corresponds 


a 62km’ ba 
~ ca(l —e2)T 


§ 106. The equations of motion of a system of bodies in the second approximation 


As we shall see later (§ 110), a system of moving bodies radiates gravitational waves and 
thus loses energy. This loss appears only in the fifth approximation in 1/c. In the first four 
approximations, the energy of the system remains constant. From this it follows that a 
system of gravitating bodies can be described by a Lagrangian correctly to terms of order 
1/c’ in the absence of an electromagnetic field, for which a Lagrangian exists in general only 
to terms of second order (§ 65). Here we shall give the derivation of the Lagrangian of a 
system of bodies to terms of second order. We thus find the equations of motion of the 
system in the next approximation after the Newtonian. 

We shall neglect the dimensions and internal structure of the bodies, regarding them 
as “pointlike”; in other words, we shall restrict ourselves to the zero’th approximation in 
the expansion in powers of the ratios of the dimensions a of the bodies to their mutual 
separations /. 

To solve our problem we must start with the determination, in this same approximation, 
of the weak gravitational field produced by the bodies at distances large compared to their 
dimensions, but at the same time small compared to the wavelength A of the gravitational 
waves radiated by the system (a << r << A ~ Ic/V). 

To terms of order 1/c* the field far from the body is given by the expressions obtained in 
the preceding section and denoted there by Hg here we use these expressions in the form 
(105.6a). In § 105 it was tacitly assumed that the field was produced by just one body, 
located at the coordinate origin. But since the field h\’’ is a solution of the linearized 
Einstein equations, the principle of superposition holds for it. Thus the field far from a 
system of bodies is obtained by simply summing the fields of each of them: we write the 
field in the form 


= = 6 68, | (106.1) 
he Ss (106.2) 
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where 


Mg 


= “he rT, 


is the Newtonian gravitational potential of a system of point objects (r, is the radius vector 
to the body with mass m,). The expression for the line element with the metric tensor 
(106.1)—(106.2) is: 


a (1 +50) - (1 -30) (dx? + dy? + de”). (106.3) 
CG Cc 


We note that first order terms containing ¢@ appear not only in gop but also in ggg; in § 87 
it was already stated that, in the equations of motion of the particle, the correction terms in 
8og Zive quantities of higher order than the terms coming from goo; as a consequence, of this, 
by a comparison with the Newtonian equations of motion we can determine only gop. 

As will be seen from the sequel, to obtain the required equations of motion it is sufficient 
to know the spatial components hyg to the accuracy (~ Ie") with which they are given in 
(106.1); the mixed components (which are absent in the Wc? apnepsmation) are needed to 
terms of order 1/c’, and the time component hg to terms in 1/c*. To calculate them we turn 
once again to the general equations of gravitation, and consider the terms of corresponding 
order in these equations. 

Disregarding the fact that the bodies are macroscopic, we must write the energy-momentum 
tensor of the matter in the form (33.4), (33.5). In curvilinear coordinates, this expression 1s 
rewritten as 


tk M,C dx 
f ies — . cae ae a ergs r,) (106.4) 
[for the appearance of the factor 1/., —g , see the analogous transition in (90.4)]; the summation 


extends over all the bodies in the system. 
The component 


{ 


3 
Rggee See gan at scp 3) 
a j-g as 


in first approximation (for galilean g,,) is equal to x m,c’6(¥ —¥,); in the next approximation, 
we substitute for g;, from (106.3) and find, after a simple computation: 


ta Lope: [1 a aki ep Me o(r —r,), (106.5) 
a c 2G 


where v is the ordinary three-dimensional velocity (W“ = dx°/dr) and @, is the potential of the 
field at the point r,. (As yet we pay no attention to the fact that @, contains an infinite part— 
the potential of the self-field of the particle m,; concerning this, see below.) 

As regards the components Tg, Tog of the energy-momentum tensor, in this approximation 
it is sufficient to keep for them only the first terms in the expansion of the expression 
(106.4). 


Tog = LTV Vapor —%z); 
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Toa =- oe, MC Vagh¥ — ¥q)- (106.6) 


Next we proceed to compute ie components of the tensor Rx. The calculation is conveniently 
done using the formula Ry = g!"Reim With Rjime given by (92.1). Here we must remember 
that the quapieilies hag and hop contain no terms of order lower than 1/c*, and hog no terms 
lower than 1I/c*; differentiation with respect to x° = ct raises the order of smallness of 
quantities by unity. 

The main terms in Rog are of order 1/c?; in addition to them we must also keep terms of 
the next non-vanishing order 1/c*. A simple computation gives the result: 


ane ane quill dh 
R= 2 2 i | +9 Ahan + 7A? - (ai - 


In this computation we have still not used any auxiliary condition for the quantities hj,. 
Making use of this freedom, we now impose the condition 


ahs Lie 
semis oh (106.7) 


as a result of which all the terms containing the components hog drop out of Rog. In the 
remaining terms we substitute 


1 
nb =-2 958, hy=4 o+ o(=} 
c c ‘5 
and obtain, to the required accuracy, 
Ryo = + Ahoy + 2 ¢Ad - % (V9)? (106.8) 
00 Py 00 c4 ct > : 
where we have gone over to three-dimensional notation. In computing the components Rog, 


it is sufficient to keep only the terms of the first nonvanishing order—1/c°. In similar 
fashion, we find: 


~ 2¢ otax4 “2 Ox*axt 20%@iOx" 
and then, using the condition (106.7): 


bail 1 09 
Rog = 5} Ahog + 03 Hox® (106.9) 
Using the expressions (106.5)-(106.9), we now write the Einstein equations 
872k 1 


The time component of equation (106.10) gives: 
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Ahoy + — + 99 - a 4 (V9) = Bim ae moc'{ 1+ 2 = 4 O(r —1,); 
( a c? 


making use of the identity 
4(V 9)" = 2A(9°) — 409 


and the equation of the Newtonian potential 
A@=4nk X mor —-1,), i (106.11) 


we rewrite this equation in the form 


a(t 20?) = Em(1+ + + 34) on - r,). (106.12) 


C2 


After completing all the computations, we have replaced @, on the right side of (106.12) by 


Qa = — = = = Eon 
i.e. by the potential at the point r, of the field produced by all the bodies except for the body 
m,; the exclusion of the infinite self-potential of the bodies (in the method used by us, which 
regards the bodies as pointlike) corresponds to a “renormalization” of their masses, as a 
result of which they take on their true values, which take into account the field produced by 
the bodies themselves.* 

The solution of (106.12) can be given immediately, using the familiar relation (36.9) 


A+ =~ 4n8(r). 
We thus find: 
_ 29 | 29° Made 3K yy _MaVa 
Mon Raa ae a Ir — 4,1 oF a Sens | 4 oe) 
The mixed component of equation (106.10) gives: 
167k Q 
Aha ee Dm Ole — 1, ies ae (106.14) 


The solution of this linear equation is¢ 


+ Actually, if there is only one body at rest, the right side of the equation will have simply (82k/c?)m,&(r 
—r,), and this equation will determine correctly (in second approximation) the field produced by the body. 

+ In the stationary case, the second term on the right of equation (106.14) is absent. At large distances 
from the system, its solution can be written immediately by analogy with the solution (44.3) of equation 
(43.4) 


hog = 35 (Mx n)q 
iGarky 


(where M = J r x LvdV = & m,r, X V, is the angular momentum of the system), in agreement with formula 
(105.19). 
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h _ Ak M,Vaa mils 
te 8 ag r-4,! 3 Otax®’ 


where f is the solution of the auxiliary equation 


Ve > km, 


q Ir — rl 


Using the relation Ar = 2/r, we find: 


and then, after a simple computation, we finally obtain: 


k Ma 
how = Die? ~ ir — r, [7 Vao * ae “My Maa), (106.15) 


where n, is a unit vector along the direction of the vector r — r,. 

The expressions (106.1), (106.13) and (106.15) are sufficient for computing the required 
Lagrangian to terms of second order. 

The Lagrangian for a single body, in a gravitational field produced by other bodies and 
assumed to be given, is 


d VW; 
Ly= —mac ff = —mc?[ 1+ ho Bon = E+ hag EYE 


Expanding the square root and dropping the irrelevant constant —m,c”, we rewrite this 
expression, to the required accuracy, as 


mAs M4 Va 2 hoo Va 1 hoo hoo 2 
156 — 7 + Bc? =the [e+ og E+ ste api ve - g +e Var | 


(106.16) 


Here the values of all the h, are taken at the point r,; again we must drop terms which 
become infinite, which amounts to a “renormalization” of the mass m, appearing as a 
coefficient in L,. 

The further course of the calculations is the following. The total Lagrangian of the system 
is, of course, not equal to the sum of the Lagrangians L, for the individual bodies, but must 
be constructed so that it leads to the correct values of the forces f, acting on each of the 
bodies for a given motion of the others. For this purpose we compute the forces f, by 
differentiating the Lagrangian L,: 


the differentiation is carried out with respect to the running coordinate r of the “field point” 
in the expressions for h,,). It is then easy to form the total Lagrangian L, from which all of 
the forces f,, are obtained by taking the partial derivatives OL/or,,. 
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Omitting the simple intermediate computations, we give immediately the final result for 
the Lagrangian:+ 


p=E (1s +3u Su), pm, Ep Shatn _ 
me 


eres a 8c? 


a (é b pa 


’ km,m, ’ k?m,m,m, 


Sy) LS: ere es SC ee 


, (106.17 
2 baer dob oe = Leatatn ( ) 


where r,, = Ir, — r,l, Map iS a unit vector along the direction r, — r,, and the prime on the 
summation sign means that we should omit the term with b = a orc =a. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Find the action function for the gravitational field in the Newtonian approximation. 


Solution: Using the g,, from (106.3), we find from the general formula (93.3), G = (2/c*)(V@)’, so that 
the action for the field is 


= 2 
S,=- | (Vo)? dVdt. 


The total action, for the field plus the masses distributed in space with density y, is: 


7 ff | — mo ghz Wo? | aver (1) 


One easily. verifies that variation of S with respect to @ gives the Poisson equation (99.2), as it should. 
The energy density is found from the Lagrangian density A [the integrand in (1)] by using the general 
formula (32.5), which reduces in the present case (because of the absence of time derivatives of gin A) to 
changing the signs of the second and third terms. Integrating the energy density over all space, where we 
substitute 4 = (1/47k) Ag in the second term and integrate by parts, we finally obtain the total energy of 


field plus matter in the form 
pv? 
J rag 9 Jar, 


Consequently the energy density of the gravitational field in the Newtonian theory is W = —(1/82k)(V 9.4 
2. Find the coordinates of the centre of inertia of a system of gravitating bodies in the second approximation. 


Solution: In view of the complete formal analogy between Newton’s law for gravitational interaction and 
Coulomb’s law for electrostatic interaction, the coordinates of the centre of inertia are given by the formula 


Er,[ mac? + Pint zm) 
a 


2m, 2 b Tap 


+ The equations of motion corresponding to this Lagrangian were first obtained by A. Einstein, L. Infeld 
and B. Hoffmann (1938) and by A. Eddington and G. Clark (1938). 

+ To avoid any misunderstanding, we state that this expression is not the same as the component (—g) fo9 
of the energy-momentum pseudotensor (as calculated with the g;, from (106.3)); there is also a contribution 
to W from (—g) Tx. 
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which is analogous to the formula found in Problem 1 of § 65. 


3. Find the secular shift of the perihelion of the orbit of two gravitating bodies of comparable mass 
(H. Robertson, 1938). 


Solution: The Lagrangian of the system of two bodies is 


my mV; | kmym; 1 
a a + gr (mY + m2V2) 
k? 
- kmm [3v se ei, - +, -( wenn) 


2e°r Der 
Going over to the Hamiltonian function and eliminating from it the motion of the centre of inertia (see 
problem 2 in § 65), we get: 


2 4 
pe (Voge 1) iil la 
2 \m, m) iF 8c? | m> m3 


k 2{ m2 . m 2 2 |, k?mm2(m, + m2) 
7 ait Rage tan 7 itary wrnnyeoing. aA EL Mad 1) 
Qieer : er ae oats gi | 2e7r 


where p is the momentum of the relative motion. 

We determine the radial component of momentum p, as a function of the variable r and the parameters 
M (the angular momentum) and ¢ (the energy). This function is determined from the equation 7 = < (in 
which, in the second-order terms, we must replace p” by its expression from the zero’th approximation): 


Loja 1 M? km,m 1 1 1 2m,m, \? km,m, \* 
f= — | —+—]| pp? +S] -— 2 - — | — + SJ] vy Mum) 
2\m, m, Te i 8c? | m3 m3 J\ m1 +m r 


k mM, m, 2m\m> a ky. k? mymz(m, + m2) 
| Bes, coburn] MP2 | pale | _ sag 2X” halal callin 
mall (= =. | cay Ly il . Bear 


The further course of the computations is analogous to that used in § 98. Having determined p, from the 
algebraic equation given above, we make a transformation of the variable r in the integral 


s, = | pear, 


so that the term containing M? is brought to the form M?/r°. Then expanding the expression under the 
square root in terms of the small relativistic corrections, we obtain: 


6k? m? m3 
Sef yar B-(oe Seat) a 
le ie if 


[see (101.6)], where A and B are constant coefficients whose explicit computation is not necessary. 


As a result we find for the shift in the perihelion of the orbit of the relative motion: 
ele 62k? m? m3 7 6rk(m, + m2) 
c?M? c*a(1 - e*) 
Comparing with (101.7) we see that for given dimensions and shape of the orbit, the shift in the perihelion 
will be the same as it would be for the motion of one body in the field of a fixed centre of mass m, + mp. 


4. Determine the frequency of precession of a spherical top, performing an orbital motion in the gravitational 
field of a central body that is rotating about its axis. 


Solution: In the first approximation the effect ts the sum of two independent parts, one of which is related 
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to the non-Newtonian character of the centrally symmetric field (H. Weyl, 1923) and the other to the 
rotation of the central body (L. Schiff, 1960). 

The first part is described by an additional term in the Lagrangian of the top, corresponding to the second 
term in (106.17). We write the velocities of individual elements of the top (with mass dm) in the form v = 
V + w Xr, where V is the velocity of the orbital motion, o is the angular velocity, and r is the radius vector 
of the element dm relative to the centre of the top (so that the integral over the volume of the top J rdm = 
0). Dropping terms independent of w and also neglecting terms quadratic in w, we have: 


50 = Sem | 2 V@XF dm, 
c 


where m’ is the mass of the central body, R = |Rp + rl is the distance from the centre of the field to the 
element dm, Ro is the radius vector of the centre of inertia of the top. In the expansion !/R = 1/Ro - (n- r/ 


R; ) (where n = Ro/Ro) the integral of the first term vanishes, while integration of the second term is done 
using the formula 


i} XqXg dm = +15 yg 
where J is the moment of inertia of the top. As a result we get: 


3km’ 
267K, 


b9L= M-vxn, 


where M = Jw is the angular momentum of the top. 
The additional term in the Lagrangian, due to the rotation of the central body, can also be found from 
(106.17), but it is even simpler to calculate it using formula (1) of the problem in § 105: 


b6%L= 2k J M’-(wxr)xR dm, 
c? R? 
where M’ is the angular momentum of the ccentral body. Expanding, 


R n 1 
me ee OY) 


and performing the integration, we get: 


k ’ , 
6%L = OR {M - M’ - 3(n- M)(n- M’)}. 


Thus the total correction to the Lagrangian is 


3km’ k , , 
d6L=-M-Q, Deere 1X eee My 


To this function there corresponds the equation of motion 


aM _OxM 
dt 
[see equation (2) of the problem in § 105]. This means that the angular momentum M of the top precesses 
with angular velocity Q, remaining constant in magnitude. 


CHAPTER 13 


GRAVITATIONAL WAVES 


§ 107. Weak gravitational waves 


Just as in electrodynamics, in the relativistic theory of gravitation the finite velocity of 
propagation of interactions results in the possibility of the existence of free gravitational 
fields that are not linked to bodies—gravitational waves. 

We consider the weak gravitational field in vacuum. As in § 105, we introduce the tensor 
hy, describing a weak perturbation of the galilean metric: 


Bic = By + Nix. (107.1) 
Then, to terms of first order in the h,, the contravariant metric tensor is: 

git = pik _ pik (107.2) 
and the determinant of the tensor g;; : 

g=g(1 +h), (107.3) 


where h = hj; all operations of raising and lowering tensor indices are done with the 
unperturbed metric 9. 

As already pointed out in § 105, the condition that the h, be small leaves the possibility 
of arbitrary. transformations of reference system of the form x” = x' + &', with small &'; then 


(107.4) 


Using this arbitrariness of gauge for the tensor hy, we impose on it the supplementary 
condition 


oy; 
au 
after which the Ricci tensor takes the simple form (105.11): 


=0, wi=nk-1 5th, . (107.5) 


Ry= + O hp (107.6) 


where L| denotes the d’ Alembertian operator: 


2 
ee 52a a” = al 
g c? ot? 
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The conditions (107.5) still do not fix a unique choice of reference frame: if certain hj 
satisfy these conditions, then so will the hj of (107.4), if only the &' are solutions of the 
equations 


Dé =0. (107.7) 


Equating (107.6) to zero, we thus find the equations for the gravitational field in vacuum 
in the form 


Dink =0. (107.8) 


This is the ordinary wave equation. Thus gravitational fields, like electromagnetic fields, 
propagate in vacuum with the velocity of light. 

Let us consider a plane gravitational wave. In such a wave the field changes only along 
one direction in space; for this direction we choose the axis x! = x. Equation (107.8) then 
changes to 


2 2 = 
eS ale 2, ht =0, (107.9) 


the solution of which is any function of t + x/c (§ 47). 

Consider a wave propagating in the positive direction along the x axis. Then all the 
quantities A* are functions of t — x/c. The auxiliary condition (107.5) in this case gives 
w; — w? =0, where the dot denotes differentiation with respect to t. This equality can be 
integrated by simply dropping the sign of differentiation—the integration constants can be 
set equal to zero since we are here interested only (as in the case of electromagnetic waves) 
in the varying part of the field. Thus, among the components y* that are left, we have the 
relations 


wiew?, ywi=ewd, wey, whew. (107.10) 


As we pointed out, the conditions (107.5) still do not determine the system of reference 
uniquely. We can still subject the coordinates to a transformation of the form x" = x! + 
er x10). These transformations can be employed to make the four quantities y?, we, 
w >, w3, yw; vanish; from the equalities (107.10) it then follows that the components y/, y}, 
w, w? also vanish. As for the remaining quantities y}, yj, — Y3. they cannot be made to 
vanish by any choice of reference ssa since, as we see from (107.4), these components 
do not eee under a transformation &; = &(t— x/c). We note that y= y} also vanishes, and 
therefore y* = hk. 

Thus a plane gravitational wave is determined by two quantities, h)3 and hz = — hy3. In 
other words, gravitational waves are transverse waves whose polarization is determined by 
a symmetric tensor of the second rank in the yz plane, the sum of whose diagonal terms, h2> 
+ h33, iS Zero. 

For the two independent polarizations we may choose the cases in which one of the two 
quantities h.3 and + (hy — h33) differs from zero. These two polarizations are distinguished 
from one another by a rotation through 77/4 in the yz plane. 

Let us calculate the energy-momentum pseudotensor in a plane gravitational wave. The 
components ¢’* are second-order quantities; we must calculate them neglecting terms of still 
higher order. Since, when h = 0, the determinant g —_ from g'” = — 1 only by terms of 
second order, we can, in the Sanaa formula (96.9), set g*) = 9") =- hi For a plane wave 
all the other nonzero terms in ft’ are contained in the a 
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n nJ 4K 
eo anes ae anne ht 


in curly brackets in (96.9) (as is easily shown by choosing one of the axes of a galilean 
system of reference along the direction of sna of the wave). Thus, 


rik = a a (107.11) 


ET 


The energy flux in the wave is given by the quantities — cgt°* = ct°”. In a plane wave, 
propagating along the x! axis, in which the nonzero quantities h73 and hy) = — h33 depend 
only on the difference t — x/c, this flux is also along x! and is equal to 


pla 


c [h2y+ 13 — Iyg)?1. (107.12) 


im 


As initial conditions for the arbitrary field of a gravitational wave we must assign four 
arbitrary functions of the coordinates: because of the transversality of the field there are just 
two independent components of hg, in addition to which we must also assign their first time 
derivatives. Although we have made this enumeration here by starting from the properties 
of a weak gravitational field, it is clear that the result, the number 4, cannot be related to this 
assumption and applies for any free gravitational field, i.e. for any field which is not associated 
with gravitating masses. 


PROBLEMS 
Determine the curvature tensor in a weak plane gravitational wave. 
Solution: Calculating Rim from (105.8), we find the following nonzero components: 
— Ro202 = Ro303 = — R212 = Ro22 = Rosai = R331 = 0» 
Ro203 = — Ri231 = — Rosi2 = Rovsi = H, 
where we use the notation 
Ce thy = thy, | ees thy. 


In terms of the three-dimensicnal tensors Agg and Bagg in (92.15), we have: 


0 0 0 0 0 0 
Ag=|9 -O LE}, Bog=|0 yp ale 
0 {Pe {oy 0 oOo -p 


By a suitable rotation of the x’, x° axes, we can make one of the quantities o or st vanish (at a given point 
of four-space); if we make o vanish in this way, we reduce the curvature tensor to the degenerate Petrov 
type II (type N). 


§ 108. Gravitational waves in curved space-time 


Just as we have treated the propagation of gravitational waves “‘on the background” of a 

flat space-time, we can (Goleaeee weak perturbations relative to an arbitrary (nongalilean) 

“unperturbed” metric g' te ’. Also anticipating other possible applications, we shall write the 
necessary formulas in a more general form. 
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Again taking the g;, in the form (107.1), we find the first order correction to the Christoffel 
symbols expressed in terms of the hj: 


Typ) = (Ajay + hig — her), (108.1) 


which can be verified by direct calculation (here, as in the sequel, all tensor operations of 
raising and lowering of indices, and covariant differentiation, are done with the nongalilean 


metric g‘). We find for the corrections to the curvature tensor: 


RO kim = Myon x. are a Nem im Mist ~ Ricki a hy; sm): (108.2) 

The corrections to the Ricci tensor are then 
Rei = RO a = yMigg + Mega hy am Aik). (108.3) 
The corrections to the mixed components of the Ricci tensor are obtained from the relations 

k Kd 0 1 Pa) ki 
ROO + RED, = (RO + ROMO — *), 
so that 

RED, = BORD, — HER. (108.4) 
The exact metric in vacuum must satisfy the exact Einstein equations R, = 0. Since 


the unperturbed metric gf ’ satisfies the equations R, = 0, we find for the perturbation, 
Ry = 0, 1.€., 


Bh pg + Ab gy — Rye) — Aig = 0- (108.5) 


In the general case of arbitrary gravitational waves, simplification of this equation to a 
form like (107.8) is not possible. This can, however, be done in the important case of waves 
of high frequency: when the wavelength A and the oscillation period A/c are small compared 
to the characteristic distances L and times L/c over which the “background field” changes. 
Each differentiation of a component h, increases the order of the quantity by a factor L/A 
relative to derivatives of the unperturbed metric a If we limit the accuracy to terms of the 
two highest orders [(L/A)? and (L/A)] we can interchange the orders of differentiation; in 
fact, the difference 


Pier — Ming ~ Am RO ia — ht RO mts 


4 


is of order (L/A)°, whereas each of the expressions hi,,, and hj, contains terms of both 
higher orders. Imposing on h;, the supplementary conditions 


Vix = 0 (108.6) 
[analogous to (107.5)], we get the equation 
hi’) = 0. (108.7) 


which generalizes (107.8). 

For the reasons given in § 107, the condition (108.6) does not fix a unique choice of 
coordinates. They can still be subjected to a transformation x" = x'+ &', where the small 
quantities &' satisfy the equation €"., = 0. These transformations can be used, in particular, 
to impose on the hy the condition h = h! = 0. Then yw* =h*, so that the h* are subjected 
to conditions 
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hk, =0, h=0. (108.8) 


After this the set of admissible transformations is reduced to the requirement €'.; = 0. 

The pseudotensor t'“ contains, in addition to the unperturbed part terms of various 
orders in the hy. We arrive at an expression analogous to (107.11) if we consider the 
quantities r* averaged over regions of four-space with dimensions large compared to A but 
small compared to L. Such an averaging (which we denote by the angular brackets (...)) 
does not affect the g‘?’ and annihilates all quantities that are linear in the rapidly oscillating 
quantities h,. Of the quadratic terms, we preserve only the terms of higher (second) order 
in 1/A; these are the terms quadratic in the derivatives hy) = Ahy/ox’. 

To this accuracy, all terms in ¢“ that are expressed as four-divergences can be dropped. In 
fact, the integrals of such quantities over a region of four-space (the region of averaging) are 
transformed by Gauss’ theorem, as a result of which their order of magnitude in 1/A is 
reduced by unity. In addition, those terms drop out which vanish because of (108.7) and 
(108.8) after integration by parts. Thus, integrating by parts and dropping integrals of four- 
divergences. we find: 


(a phi) = — (hh?) =0, 
(ath;") = —<hih,) = 0. 


As a result the only second-order terms that remain are 


10) nip ak 
Cea 300k ee: (108.9) 
We note that to this same accuracy, (t)°)° =0. 

Since it has a definite energy, the gravitational wave is iteself the source of some additional 
gravitational field. Like the energy producing it, this field is a second-order effect in the yg. 
But in the case of high-frequency gravitational waves the effect is significantly strengthened: 
the fact that the pseudotensor ¢ is quadratic in the derivatives of the /,, introduces the large 
factor A-’. In such a case we may say that the wave itself produces the background field on 
which it propagates. This field is conveniently treated by carrying out the averaging described 
above over regions of four-space with dimensions large compared to A. Such an averaging 
smooths out the short-wave “ripple” and leves the slowly varying background metric (R.A. 
Isaacson, 1968). 

To derive the equation determining this metric, we must, in expanding the Ry, keep not 


only linear terms but also quadratic terms in hy: Ry = RO + RU + RY. As already pointed 
out, the averaging does not affect the zero-order terms. Thus, the averaged field equations 
(Ri) = 0 take the form 


RO = eRe (108.10) 


where we should keep only terms of second-order in 1/A in RO . They are easily found from 
the identity (96.7). The terms quadratic in fy that arise on the right side of this identity, and 
have the form of a four-divergence, vanish (to the accuracy considered) when the averaging 
is done, and there remains 


(RH bgt R)®) = ~ SAE (yan, 
Cc 
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or, since (#* = 0, to this same accuracy: 


(RQ) = — BE (10, 
Finally, using (108.9), we get eq. (108.10) in the final form 
Ry =] ean): (108.11) 


If the “background” is produced entirely by the waves themselves, (108.11) and (108.7) 
must be solved simultaneously. An estimate of the expressions on both sides of (108.11) 
shows that in this case the radius of curvature of the background metric, which is of order 
L, is related to the wavelength A and the order of magnitude of its field h by L™* ~ h?/?, ie. 
AIL ~ h. 


§ 109. Strong gravitational waves 


In this section we shall consider the solution of the Einstein equations which is a generalization 
of the weak, plane gravitational wave in a flat space-time (I. Robinson and H. Bondi, 1957). 
We shall look for a solution in which, in a suitable reference frame, all the components of 
the metric tensor are functions of a single variable, which we call x° (without, however, 
prejudging its character). This condition still permits coordinate transformations of the form 


ee Oe) (109.1) 
x9 + or), (109.2) 
where @°, $% are arbitrary functions. 

The character of the solution depends essentially on whether we can make all the gog 
vanish by using the three transformations (109.1). This can be done if the determinant | ggg! 
# 0. In fact, under the canoe (109.1), 200 > 80a + 8ap oF (where the dot denotes 
differentiation with respect to x°); if | 8op! # 0, the system of equations 

80a t+ 8 op 9? =0 


determines the @/(x°) that accomplish the required transformation. Such a case will be 
treated in § 117; here we shall be interested in the solution in which 


| 2qg|1 = 0. (109.3) 

In this case there is no reference system in which al! the go, = 0. Instead, however, the four 
transformations (109.1)-(109.2) can be used to make 

801= 1, 800 = 802 = 803 = 9. (109.4) 


Here the variable x° has “lightlike” character: for dx® = 0, dx° # 0, the interval ds = 0; we 
shall denote the variable x° chosen in this way by x° = 7. Under the conditions (109.4) the 
line element can be written in the form 


ds* = 2dx' dn + gap(dx* + g@dx')(dx’ + 2° dx!). (109.5) 


Throughout this section, the indices a, b, c, ... take on values 2, 3; g,,(7) can be regarded 
as a two-dimensional tensor. Calculation of the quantities R,, leads to the following field 
equations: 


Rap — 4 Back 8rab4 = 0. 
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It then follows that ¢,, 2° =0, or g° =0, i.e. g° = const. We can, therefore, by a transformation 
x* + g4x! —5 x*, bring the metric to the form 


ds? = 2dx! dn + ga(ndxtar. (109.6) 


The determinant —g of this metric tensor coincides with the determinant lg,,], while the 
only nonzero Christoffel symbols are the following: 


fq Mare [a gle 
Toms: La = — oho 


where we have introduced the two-dimensional tensor K,» = 895, K2 = 9" Ky. Of all the 
components of the Ricci tensor, the only one that does not vanish identically is Rog, so that 
we have the equation 


Roo = — 4K% -— 4KeKZ=0. (109.7) 


Thus, the three functions g>>(7), 223(7), g33(7)) must satisfy just one equation. Therefore 
two of them can be chosen arbitrarily. It is convenient to write (109.7) in another form 
writing the g,, in the form 


Sab =—-H'Yar» Yaoi = 1. (109.8) 


Then the determinant —-g = lg,,| = y*, and substitution in (109.7) gives, after simple 
transformations, 


Lt Vac¥” WY a¥ HX = 0 (109.9) 


(y” is the two-dimensional tensor reciprocal to y,,). If we assign arbitrary functions Yqp( 1) 
(related to one another through the relation l¥,,! = 1) these equations determine the function 
xn). 

We thus arrive at a solution containing two arbitrary functions. It is easy to see that it is 
a generalization of the case considered in § 107 of a weak plane gravitational wave propagating 
in one direction.t The latter is obtained if we make the transformation 


t+x 1 t-x 
= ~x = 
ies) 


and set Y,5 = Oa» + Aap(7) (where the h,, are small quantities, subject to the condition hy, + 
h33 = 0) and y = 1; a constant value of 7 satisfies (109.9) if we neglect small second-order 
terms. 

Suppose that a weak gravitational wave of finite extent (a “wave packet’) is passing some 
point x. At the beginning of the passage we have h,, = 0, v = 1; at the end of the passage we 
again have h,, = 0, @y/dt’ = 0, but the inclusion of second order terms in (109.9) leads to 
the appearance of a nonzero negative value of dy/d: 


ae al Pha, : 
eer WG 


(the integral is taken over the time of passage of the wave). Thus, after the wave has passed, 
X= 1 -const - t, and after a finite time interval, y changes its sign. But vanishing of y means 


+ A solution of similar character in a larger number of variables is given in I. Robinson and A. Trautman, 
Phys. Rev. Lett. 4, 431 (1960); Proc. Roy. Soc. A 265, 463 (1962). 
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vanishing of the metric determinant g, i.e. a singularity in the metric. This singularity, 
however, is not physical in character; it is related only to the unsatisfactory nature of the 
reference frame, “spoiled” by the passing gravitational wave, and can be eliminated by a 
suitable transformation; after passage of the gravitational wave, the space-time does actually 
become flat again. 

This can be shown directly. If we measure the variable 7 from its value corresponding to 
the singular point, 7 = 77, so that 


ds* = 2dn dx! — 1° [(dx?)* + (dx?)’]. 


After the transformation 


we get 
ds? = 2dn dé — dy* — dz, 


and the substitution 7) = (t + x)/ 2. €=(t—x)/ aD. finally brings the metric to galilean form. 

This property of the gravitational wave—the creation of a fictitious singularity, is, of 
course, not related to the fact that the wave is weak; it also applies to the general solution 
of (109.7); just as in the example considered, near the singularity 7 ~ n, i.e. -g ~ acid 


PROBLEM 
Find the condition for a metric of the form 
ds? = dt? — dx’ — dy* - dz’ + f(t — x, y, 2(dt — dx)’ 
to be an exact solution of the Einstein equations for a field in vacuum (A. Peres, 1960). 


Solution: The Ricci tensor is calculated most simply in the coordinates u = (t — x)/ J2,v=(t+x/V2, 
y, z, in which 


ds? =~ dy? — dz + 2du dv + 2ftu, y, 2) du’. 


Aside from g2. = g3; = — 1, the only nonzero components of tne metric tensor are g,,, = 2f, g,, = 1; then 
g’’ =— 2f, g“” = 1, while the determinant g = — 1. A direct calculation with (92.1) gives for the nonzero 
components of the curvature tensor: 
2 H2 3 
i pa, ale a f : 
: oy oz? Oyaz 


The only nonzero component of the Ricci tensor is R,,,= Af, where A is the Laplacian in the coordinates y, z. 
Thus the Einstein equation is Af = 0, i.e. the function f(t — x, y, z) must be harmonic in the variables y, z. 

If f is independent of y and <, or linear in them, there is no field—the space time is flat (the curvature 
tensor vanishes). The function f(u, v, z) = yzf;(u) + 4(y* — 2”) fo(u), which is quadratic in y and <. 
corresponds to a plane wave propagating in the positive x direction; the curvature tensor in such a field 
depends only on t-x: 


: Ryu =—f\(u), yuyu = — sie — fy{u). 
+ This can be shown using (109.7) in precisely the same way as in § 97 for the analogous three- 


dimensional equation in the synchronous reference frame. Just as there, the appearance of a fictitious 
singularity is related to the crossing of coordinate curves. 
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Corresponding to the two possible polarizations of the wave, the metric contains two arbitrary functions 


f\(u) and f,(u). 


§ 110. Radiation of gravitational waves 


Let us consider next a weak gravitational field, produced by arbitrary bodies, moving with 
velocities small compared with the velocity of light. 

Because of the presence of matter, the equations of the gravitational field will differ from 
the simple wave equation of the form | | h* = 0 (107.8) by having, on the right side of the 
equality, terms coming from the energy-momentum tensor of the matter. We write these 
equations in the form 


8k , 


1 k _, ON 
yO viet (110.1) 


where we have introduced in place of the h* the more convenient quantities 


and where t* denotes the auxiliary quantities which are obtained upon going over from the 
exact equations of gravitation to the case of a weak field in the approximation we are 
considering. It is easy to verify that the components Tt and TQ are obtained directly from 
the corresponding components 7;* by taking out from them the terms of the order of 


magnitude in which we are interested; as for the components TR. they contain along with 
terms obtained from the T;', also terms of second order from Ri - 36) Rt 


The quantities y* satisfy the condition (107.5) dw*/dx* = 0. From (110.1) it follows that 
this same equation holds for the t*: 


at 
On 
This equation here replaces the general relation 7, = 0. 

Using the equations which we have obtained, let us consider the problem of the energy 
radiated by moving bodies in the form of gravitational waves. The solution of this problem 
requires the determination of the gravitational field in the “wave zone”, i.e. at distances 
large compared with the wavelength of the radiated waves. 

In principle, all the calculations are completely analogous to those which we carried out 
for electromagnetic waves. Equation (110.1) for a weak gravitational field coincides in form 
with the equation of the retarded potentials (§ 62). Therefore we can immediately write its 
general solution in the form 


= 0. (110.2) 


4k dV 
Wiz - | (Ti), i (110.3) 


t From eqs. (110.1) we can again obtain the formulas (106.1)-(106.2) that were used in § 106 for the 
weak constant field far from bodies. In the first approximation we neglect terms with second time derivatives 


(containing 1/c), and of all the components of t*, only T) = Uc’ remains. The solution of the equations 
Aw? =0, Ay? =0, Ay? = 16mk plc? that vanishes at infinity is y? =0, ywé =0, wi =4¢/c, where ¢ is 
the Newtonian gravitational potential; cf. (99.2). One then finds for the tensor hf = yw* — Lw65* the values 
(106.1)-(106.2). 
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Since the velocities of all the bodies in the system are small, we can write, for the field at 
large distances from the system (see §§ 66 and 67), 


k_ _ _4k k 
y; = oR, | (7; ), fo dV, (110.4) 
where Ro is the distance from the origin, chosen anywhere in the interior of the system. From 
now on we shall, for brevity, omit the index t — (Ro/c) in the integrand. 

For the evaluation of these integrals we use equation (110.2). Dropping the index on the 
t* and separating space and time components, we write (110.2) in the form 


Oe. Obs, OToy AT 
a‘ at POUR 110.5 
ax’ ox? ox’ ox ( ) 


Multiplying the first equation by x* we integrate over all space, 
B 
ral B an Og, B a aay * ) 


Since at infinity 7, = 0, the first integral on the right, after transformation by Gauss’ 
theorem, vanishes. Taking half the sum of the remaining equation and the same equation 
with transposed indices, we find 


| Tap av=- 5-2, | (Eanes T pox") dV. 


Next, we multiply the second equation of (110.5) by x%8, and again integrate over all space. 
An analogous transformation leads to 


as I tne dV=- { (Txt T pox") dV. 
Ox 
Comparing the two results, we find 
2 
| ee | Toox%xPaV. (110.6) 
1) 
Thus the integrals of all the Tg appear as expressions in terms of integrals containing only 
the component pp. But this component, as was shown earlier, is simply equal to the 


corresponding component 79 of the energy-momentum tensor and can be written to sufficient 
accuracy [see (99.1)] as: 


Too = jc’. (110.7) 
Substituting this in (110.6) and introducing the time t = x°/c, we find for (110.4) 
2b 0” 
Wop = - Ze aa px%xFav. (110.8) 


At large distances from the bodies, we can consider the waves as plane (over not too large 
regions of space). Therefore we can calculate the flux of energy radiated by the system, say 
along the direction of the x! axis, by using formula (107.12). In this formula there enter the 
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components hj; = Yo; and Ay) — h33 = Wo — W33. From (110.8), we find for them the 
expressions 


hy; = chee D533 hyo = hy; = = 
G 3c 


(the dot denotes time differentiation), where we have introduced the mass quadrupole tensor 
(99.8): 


ae fs) (110.9) 
0 


Dap = J w3x%X? — Sapr’) dV. (110.10) 
As a result, we obtain the energy flux along the x! axis in the form 
eon 
ct! = me [ 2 + D2, |. (110.11) 


The flux of energy into an element of solid angle in the given direction is then obtained by 
multiplying by R} do. 

The two terms in this expression correspond to the radiation of waves of two independent 
polarizations. To write them in invariant form (independent of the choice of the direction of 
radiation) we introduce the three-dimensional unit polarization tensor egg of the plane 
gravitational wave, which determines the nonzero components of /Agg (in the gauge for the 
hy in which hog = hog = h = 0). The polarization tensor is symmetric and satisfies the 
conditions 


Coa =9, Copng=0, eCopeagp=1, (110:12) 


where n is a unit vector in the direction of propagation of the wave. 
Using this tensor we can write the intensity of radiation of a given polarization into solid 
angle do in the form 


cnt ae 
72m? 


This expression depends implicitly on the direction of n through the transversality condition 
€ogNg = 0. The total angular distribution for all polarizations is gotten by summing (110.13) 
over polarizations, or, what is equivalent, averaging over polarization and multiplying by 2 
(the number of independent polarizations). The averaging is done using the formula 


dl (Dapeop)” do. (110.13) 


Copeys = 4g NgNgnyns + (NgNgdyg + NyNsSqg) — 
— (NgnyOgs + NgNyOa5 + NgNgsOgy + Ngng gy) — 
— 696045 + (Og76p5+ 5p y5a8) (110.14) 


(the expression on the right is a tensor formed from the unit tensor and the components of 
the vector n; it has the required symmetry in its indices, it gives unity on contraction on pairs 
of indices a, yand B, 6, and vanishes after scalar multiplication with n). 

The result is 


+ The tensor (110.8) does not satisfy the conditions under which formula (107.12) was derived. However, 
the transformation of reference frame that brings the h, to the required gauge does not affect the values of 
the components of (110.9) that are used here. 
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ik 


dal = ——— 
366° 


E (Dagnang)* + 2 Dip = Dog Dey pny |oc . (110.15) 

The total radiation in all directions, i.e., the energy loss of the system per unit time 
(—d¢ /dt), can be found by averaging di/do over all directions and multiplying the result 
by 4x. The averaging is easily performed using the formulas given in the footnote on 
p. 205, and gives 


dt age” 


(110.16) 


We note that the radiation of gravitational waves is a fifth order effect in 1/c. This fact, 
together with the smallness of the gravitational constant k, makes the usual effects extremely 
small. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Two bodies, attracting each other according to Newton’s law, move in circular orbits (around) their 
common centre of inertia). Determine the average (over a rotation period) of the intensity of radiation of 
gravitational waves and its distribution in polarization and direction. 


Solution: Choosing the coordinate origin at the centre of inertia, we have for the radius vectors of the two 
bodies: 


mM) my, 


hea i See se 
m,+ my m,+ M2 


The components of the tensor Dog are (if the xy plane coincides with the plane of motion): 
Dy, = UPB cos? y= 1), Dy, = w°G sin? w- 1), 
D,y = 3ur cos wsin y, D,, =- pr, 


where ff = mym/(m, + m), yis the polar angle of the vector r in the xy plane. For circular motion r = const, 


and y= ri? 4 k(m, + m2) = @ 

We assign the direction of n by the polar angle @ and azimuth @, with the polar axis z perpendicular to 
the plane of the motion. Let us consider the two polarizations for which: (1) eog = V2: (2) egg = — 99 = 
1a 22 Projecting the tensor Dag on the directions of the spherical unit vectors eg and eg, calculating with 
formula (110.13) and averaging over the time, we find the result for these two cases and for the sum / = 
+h: 


dl,  kut?w®r* 29 dir _ ku’o® 

—— = ———— 4 cos‘ 6, —=— = ——_—— 1+ cos? 6)?, 
do’ 2c? do 2m? = 
dt _ ku? o'r" 


—> = 4 
7 PT: (1 + 6 cos* 6+ cos* @), 


and after integrating over all directions: 


dc a 32ku* 0° _ 32k*m} m3(m, +m) fr 5 


[for calculating the total intensity 7 alone, we should, of course, have used (110.16)]. 
The loss of energy from the radiating system leads to a gradual (secular) approach of the two bodies. 
Since «- = —km,m,/2r, the velocity of approach is 
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er een eee 64k? mm(m, + m2) 
7“ km,m dt ~ 5c°r3 : 
2. Find the average (over a rotation period) of the energy radiated in the form of gravitational waves by 
a system of two bodies moving in elliptical orbits (P. C. Peters and J. Mathews).t 


Solution: In contrast to the case of circular motion, the distance r and the angular velocity vary along the 
orbit according to the laws 


r dt 


where e is the eccentricity and a is the semimajor axis of the orbit (cf. Mechanics, § 15). A quite lengthy 
calculation using (110.16) gives: 


a(l-e ) 2 aes v, AY A te(m, + mz) a (1 -e2)]?, 
le 


e  8k*m2m2(m, + m2) : 
= = es ae (1+ecos y)* [12(1 + ecos y)? +e? sin’y]. 


In averaging over the period of rotation, the integration over ¢ is replaced by integration over y, and gives 
the result: 


1 ( eS tw 
-— = Se | lt ae’ - ane 
at 5c°a> (ie e y2 24 96 
We note the rapid increase in intensity of radiation with increasing eccentricity of the orbit. 


3. Determine the time-averaged rate of loss of angular momentum from a system of bodies in stationary 
motion and emitting gravitational waves. 


Solution: For convenience of writing formulas, we temporarily regard the body as consisting of discrete 
particles. We represent the average rate of loss of energy of the system as the work of the “frictional forces” 
f acting on the particles: 

dé _—— 
ae ’ 1 
7 Xf-v (1) 
(we omit the index labelling the particles). Then the average rate of loss of angular momentum is given by 
dM — — 
Fr = EEX Da = d Copy Xp hy (2) 


(cf. the derivation of formula (75.7)). To determine f, we write 
Th oe kee) 
dt ~~ 45c5 708708 =~ 45-5 PaaPag - 


(where we have used the fact that the average values of total time derivatives vanish). Substituting Dog = 
Lm(3x_.¥p + 3Xg Vq — 2r - Vdog) and comparing with (1), we find: 


Substitution of this expression in (2) gives the result: 


dM «, 2k (v) 


2 
dt ~~ 45c3 067 ps Pw =~ Fos apy Pps Doy . (3) 


45> 


t For the angular, polarization, and spectral distributions of this radiation, cf. Phys. Rev. 131, 435 (1963). 
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4. For a system of two bodies moving in elliptical orbits, find the average loss of angular momentum per 
unit time. 


Solution: A calculation with formula (3) of the preceding problem, analogous to that done in problem 2, 
gives the result: 


= AE, 2 Se eae ieee 
Seon (l-e 8 


dM, 32k?m?m3[m+m, 1 ( 7 :) 


For circular motion (e = 0) the values of & and M are, as they should be, related by ¢ = Mo. 


CHAPTER 14 


RELATIVISTIC COSMOLOGY 


§ 111. Isotropic space 


The general theory of relativity opens new avenues of approach to the solution of problems 
related to the properties of the universe on a cosmic scale. The new remarkable possibilities 
which arise are related to the non-galilean nature of space-time (first noted by Einstein in 
1917); 

Before proceeding to a systematic construction of relativistic cosmological models, we 
make the following comment concerning the basic field equations from which we start. 

The requirements formulated in § 93 as conditions for determining the action for the 
gravitational field will still be satisfied if we add a constant term to the scalar G, 1.e. if we 
set 


pemericeds = 
S,=-75 J (G+ 2A)J—gaQ, 


where A is a new constant (with dimensions cm™*). Such a change leads to the appearance 
in the Einstein equations of an auxiliary term Ag;,: 


Ry = a Ren = aT + Agi. 
{f one ascribes a small value to the “cosmological constant” A, the presence of this term will 
not significantly affect gravitational waves over not too large regions of space-time, but it 
will lead to the appearance of new types of “cosmological solutions” which could describe 
the universe as a whole.t At the present time, however, there are no cogent and convincing 
reasons, observational or theoretical, for such a change in the form of the fundamental 
equations of the theory. We emphasize that we are talking about changes that have a profound 
physical significance: introducing into the Lagrange density a constant term which is generally 
independent of the state of the field would mean that we ascribe to space-time a curvature 
which cannot be eliminated in principle and is not associated with either matter or g;avitational 
waves. All of the remaining presentation in this section is therefore based on the Einstein 
equations in their classical form without the “cosmological constant”. 

We know that the stars are distributed over space in a very nonuniform manner; they are 
concentrated into separate star systems (galaxies). But in studying the universe on a “large 


+ In particular, one can now have stationary solutions which do not occur for A = 0. It was precisely for 
this reason that the “cosmological term” was introduced by Einstein before the discovery by Friedmann of 
nonstationary solutions of the field equations—cf. below. 
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scale” one should disregard “local” inhomogeneities produced by the condensation of matter 
into stars and star systems. Thus, by the mass density we should understand the density 
averaged over regions of space whose dimensions are large compared to the -distances 
between galaxies. 

The solutions of the Einstein equations considered later (in §§ 111-114), the so-called 
isotropic cosmological model (first discovered by A. A. Friedmann in 1922), are based on 
the assumption of homogeneity and isotropy of the distribution of matter in space. Existing 
astronomical data do not contradict such an assumption,7 and at present there is every 
reason to believe that in general terms the isotropic model gives an adequate description not 
only of the present state of the universe but also of a significant part of its evolution in the 
past. We shall see below that the main feature of this model is its nonstationarity. There is 
no doubt that this property (“the expanding universe”) gives a correct explanation of the 
phenomenon of the red-shift, which is fundamental for the cosmological problem (§ 114). 

At the same time it is clear that, by its very nature, the assumption of homogeneity and 
isotropy of the universe can have only an approximate character, since, these properties 
surely are not valid if we go to a smaller scale. We shall turn to the question of the possible 
role of inhomogeneities of the universe in various aspects of the cosmological problem in 
§§ 115-119. 

The homogeneity and isotropy of space mean that we can choose a world time so that at 
each moment the metric of the space is the same at all points and in all directions. 

First we take up the study of the metric of the isotropic space as such, disregarding for the 
moment any possible time dependence. As we did previously, we denote the three-dimensional 
metric tensor by Ygg, i.e. we write the element of spatial distance in the form 


dP = Yop dx"dx’, (111.1) 


The curvature of the space is completely determined by its three-dimensional curvature 
tensor, which we shall denote by Pos in distinction to the four-dimensional tensor R,,,,. In 
the case of complete isotropy, the tensor Pié must clearly be expressible in terms of the 
metric tensor 7,4 alone. It is easy to see from the symmetry properties of Poé that it must 
have the form: 


Popys = MYory¥p5— YasYyp)> Chills) 
where A is some constant. The Ricci tensor P,g = Pip is accordingly equal to 
Pop = 2AYog (111.3) 
and the scalar curvature 
E671 (111.4) 


Thus the curvature properties of an isotropic space are determined by just one constant. 
Corresponding to this there are altogether three different possible cases for the spatial 
metric: (1) the so-called space of constant positive curvature (corresponding to a positive 
value of A), (2) space of constant negative curvature (corresponding to values of A < 0), and 
(3) space with zero curvature (A = 0). Of these, the last will be a flat, ie. euclidean, space. 

To investigate the metric it is convenient to start from geometrical analogy, by considering 
the geometry of isotropic three-dimensional space as the geometry on a hypersurface known 


+ We have in mind data on the distribution of galaxies in space and on the isotropy of the so-called 
background radio radiation. 
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to be isotropic, in a fictitious four-dimensional space.t Such a space is a hypersphere; the 
three-dimensional space corresponding to this has a positive constant curvature. The equation 
of a hypersphere of radius a in the four-dimensional space x,, x2, x3, X4, has the form 


MP cchiane > sesine ahaa a palate 
and the element of length on it can be expressed as 
dl =agxhis dxk + Gar + die 


Considering x), x2, x3 aS the three space coordinates, and eliminating the fictitious co- 
ordinate x, with the aid of the first equation, we get the element of spatial distance in the 
form 


(x, dx, + x,dx. + x3dx;)? 


a 2 2 2 


dl =.dx? +.dx2 + dx2.+ 
= 357 MS = 15 


(111.5) 


From this expression, it is easy to calculate the constant A in (111.2). Since we know 
beforehand that Pyg has the form (111.3) over all space, it is sufficient to calculate it only 
for points located near the origin, where the yg are equal to 


= by, + 
Yop of ae 
Since the first derivatives of the y,g, and consequently the quantities Aby vanish at the 
origin, the calculation from the general formula (92.7) turns out to be very simple and gives 
the result 


A= (IPR) 


gl 
ae 
We may call the quantity a the “radius of curvature” of the space. We introduce in place 
of the coordinates x), x2, x3, the corresponding “spherical” coordinates r, 6, @. Then the line 
element takes the form 
2 dr? ere 2 2 

al’ =; + r*(sin" 0d@* + d0- ). (111.7) 
ia 


a 


The coordinate origin can of course be chosen at any point in space. The circumference of 
a circle in these coordinates is equal to 27rr, and the surface of a sphere to 4r-. The “radius” 
of a circle (or sphere) is equal to 


? 
dr . 
| ———— = asin" (ria), 
HW 5% 
0 
that is, is larger than r. Thus the ratio of circumference to radius in this space is less than 


2M 
Another convenient form for the d/” in “four-dimensional spherical coordinates” is obtained 


+ This four-space is understood to have nothing to do with four-dimensional space-time. 
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by introducing in place of the coordinate r the “angle” y according to r =a sin y (¥ goes 
between the limits 0 to z).t Then 


dP = a*[dy” + sin? y(sin? Odd’ + d@)). | (111.8) 


The coordinate vy determines the distance from the origin, given by ay. The surface of a 

sphere in these coordinates equals 47a’ sin? y. We see that as we move away from the origin, 

the surface of a sphere increases, reaching its maximum value 47a? at a distance of 1a/2. 

After that it begins to decrease, reducing to a point at the “opposite pole” of the space, at 

distance ra, the largest distance which can in general exist in such a space [all this is also 

clear from (111.7) if we note that the coordinate r cannot take on values greater than a]. 
The volume of a space with positive curvature is equal to 


2a 


qn 
V= {ff a° sin? y sin 0 dy dO dd. 
000 


so that 
V=277a". (111.9) 


Thus a space of positive curvature turns out to be “closed on itself’. Its volume is finite 
though of course it has no boundaries. 

It is interesting to note that in a closed space the total electric charge must be zero. 
Namely, every closed surface in a finite space encloses on each side of itself a finite region 
of space. Therefore the flux of the electric field through this surface is equal, on the one 
hand, to the total charge located in the interior of the surface, and on the other hand to the 
total charge outside of it, with opposite sign. Consequently, the sum of the charges on the 
two sides of the surface is zero. 

Similarly, from the expression (96.16) for the four-momentum in the form of a surface 
integral there follows the vanishing of the total four-momentum P’ over all space. Thus the 
definition of the total four-momentum loses its meaning, since the corresponding conservation 
law degenerates into the empty identity 0 = 0. 

We now go on to consider geometry of a space having a constant negative curvature. From 
(111.6) we see that the constant A is negative if a is imaginary. Therefore all the formulas for 
a space with negative curvature can be immediately obtained from the preceding ones by 
replacing a by ia. In other words, the geometry of a space with negative curvature is 
obtained mathematically as the geometry on a four-dimensional pseudosphere with imaginary 
radius. 

Thus the constant A. is now 


ae (111.10) 
a 


and the element of length in a space of negative curvature has, in coordinates r, 0, @, the 
form 


+ The “cartesian” coordinates x,, x», x3, X4 are related to the four-dimensional spherical coordinates a, @, 
, x by the relations: 


x,=asinysin Ocos @, x,=asinysin @sin ¢, 


x3 =a sin xy cos 0, yd COSI 
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2 dr? A) pe? 2 oi 
dio == Tait 6do* + dd~), Cit) 


r 
| eae 
a 


where the coordinate r can go through all values from 0 to o». The ratio of the circumference 
of a circle to its radius is now greater than 27. The expression for di? corresponding to 
(111.8) is obtained if we introduce the coordinate y according to r = a sinh y (x here goes 
from 0 to co). Then 


dl? = a?{dy + sinh? y(sin* 6¢° + dO*)}. (111.12) 


The surface of a sphere is now equal to 42a? sinh? y and as we move away from the origin 
(increasing 7), it increases without limit. The volume of a space of negative curvature is, 
clearly, infinite. 


PROBLEM 


Transform the element of length (111.7) to a form in which it is proportional to its euclidean expression 
(conformal-euclidean coordinates). 


Solution: The substitution 


leads to the result: 


AN 
dl? = t + i (dr? + 7° dO? +r, sin? @- dd’). 
a 


§ 112. The closed isotropic model 


Going on now to the study of the space-time metric of the isotropic model, we must first 
of all make a choice of our reference system. The most convenient is a “co-moving” reference 
system, moving, at each point in space, along with the matter located at that point. In other 
words, the reference system is just the matter filling the space; the velocity of the matter in 
this system is by definition zero everywhere. It is clear that this reference system is reasonable 
for the isotropic model—for any other choice the direction of the velocity of the matter 
would lead to an apparent nonequivalence of different directions in space. The time coordinate 
must be chosen in the manner discussed in the preceding section, 1.e. so that at each moment 
of time the. metric is the same over all of the space. 

In view of the complete equivalence of all directions, the components go, of the metric 
tensor are equal to zero in the reference system we have chosen. Namely, the three components 
oq can be considered as the components of a three-dimensional vector which, if it were 
different from zero, would lead to a nonequivalence of different directions. Thus ds* must 
have the form ds* = goo(dx°)* — dl’. The component gop is here a function only of x°. 
Therefore we can always choose the time coordinate so that goy reduces to I. Denoting it by 
ct, we have 


ds? = c* dt* — dl’. (11251) 
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This time t is the synchronous proper time at each point in space. 

Let us begin with the consideration of a space with positive curvature; from now on we 
shall, for brevity, refer to the corresponding solution of the Einstein equations of gravitation 
as the “closed model’. For dl we use the expression (111.8) in which the “radius of curvature” 
a is, in general, a function of the time. Thus we write ds? in the form 


ds” = c* dt? — a*(t) {dy* + sin® y(d0? + sin? 6 - do”)}. (112.2) 


The function a(t) is determined by the equations of the gravitational field. For the solution 
of these equations it is convenient to use, in place of the time, the quantity 7 defined by the 
relation 


c dt=adn. CTT23} 
Then ds” can be written as 
ds* = a*(n) {dn? — dy’ — sin? y(d0* + sin? 6 - do”)}. (112.4) 


To set up the field equations we must begin with the calculation of the components of the 
tensor R;, (the coordinates x°, x!, x2, x° are n, x, 9, ¢). Using the values of the components 
of the metric tensor, 


2 2 PF .2 OM. 2) oie 2 
800 =a", 81, =a", = -a’ sin’ Y, g33=-a° sin’ x sin’ 8, 


we calculate the quantities Tj): 


a’ a a’ 
ry=H, Tye Sey, hy = 257, 12-15 =0 


where the prime denotes differentiation with respect to n. (There is no need to compute the 
components sy explicitly.) Using these values, we find from the general formula (92.7): 


R° = 2 (a"? - aa’), 
a 


From the same symmetry arguments as we used earlier for the go, it is clear from the start 
that Rog = 0. For the calculation of the components RE we note that if we separate in them 


the terms containing only ggg (i.e. only the Vy ), these terms must constitute the components 


of a three-dimensional tensor - PF. whose values are already known from (111.3) and 
(111.6): 


R= Pee ee...., 
a 


where the dots represent terms containing ggg in addition to the ggg. From the computation 
of these latter terms we find: 


RS = -— Qa? + a’? + aa"’)d8, 
a 
so that 
RR a a”): 
am 


Since the matter is at rest in the frame of reference we are using u% = 0, u° = 1/a, and we 
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have from (94.9) Tj’ = €, where € is the energy density of the matter. Substituting these 
expressions in the equation 


1... OMe 
we obtain: 
Sah, -: Sa? saa’). (112.5) 
G a 


Here there enter two unknown functions € and a; therefore we must obtain still another 
equation. For this is convenient to choose (in place of the spatial components of the field 
equations) the equation 7).,; = 0, which is one of the four equations (94.7) contained, as we 
know, in the equations of gravitation. This equation can also be derived directly with the 
help of thermodynamic relations, in the following fashion. 

When in the field equations we use the expression (94.9) for the energy-momentum 
tensor, we are neglecting all those processes which involve energy dissipation and lead to an 
increase in entropy. This neglect is here completely justified, since the auxiliary terms which 
should be added to 7* in connection with such processes of energy dissipation are negligibly 
small compared with the energy density €, which contains the rest energy of the material 
bodies. 

Thus in deriving the field equations we may consider the total entropy as constant. We 
now use the well-known thermodynamic relation dé“ = T dS — p dV, where ~, S, V, are the 
energy, entropy, and volume of the system, and p, 7, its pressure and temperature. At 
constant entropy, we have simply d“= — p dV. Introducing the energy density € = “/V we 
easily find 


de= ~(e+ pF : 


The volume V of the space is, according to (111.9), proportional to the cube of the radius of 
curvature a. Therefore dV/V = 3da/a = 3d(In a), and we can write 


d€ 
E+p 


= 3d(In a), 


or, integrating, 


dé 
sina = —[ + const (112.6) 


(the lower limit in the integral is constant). 

If the relation between € and p (the “equation of state” of the matter) is known, then 
equation (112.6) determines € as a function of a. Then from (112.5) we can determine 7 in 
the form 


da 


Lf 
ayer ea? ~1 


(U7) 
3c4 


Equations (112.6)—(112.7) solve, in general form, the problem of determining the metric in 
the closed isotropic model. 
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If the material is distributed in space in the form of discrete macroscopic bodies, then to 
calculate the gravitational field produced by it, we may treat these bodies as material particles 
having definite masses, and take no account at all of their internal structure. Considering the 
velocities of the bodies as relatively small (compared with c), we can set € = Uc’, where LL 
is the sum of the masses, of the bodies contained in unit volume. For the same reason the 
pressure of the “gas” made up of these bodies is extremely small compared with €, and can 
be neglected (from what we have said, the pressure in the interior of the bodies has nothing 
to do with the question under consideration). As for the radiation present in space, its 
amount is relatively small, and its energy and pressure can also be neglected. 

Thus, to describe the present state of the Universe in terms of this model, we should use 
the equation of state for “dustlike” matter, 


e= plc’, p=0. 


The integration in (112.6) then gives a* = const. This equation could have been written 
immediately, since it merely expresses the constancy of the sum M of the masses of the 
bodies in all of space, which should be so for the case of dustlike matter.t Since the volume 
of space in the closed model is V = 277a°, const = M/27*. Thus 


ia® = const = a (112.8) 
Substituting (112.8) in equation (112.7) and performing the integration, we get: 
a =day(1 —cos 7), (112.9) 
where the constant 
ao = au . 
3nC 


Finally, for the relation between t and 7 we find from (112.3): 


t= “O(n - sin n). (112.10) 


The equations (112.9)-(112.10) determine the function a(t) in parametric form. The function 
a(t) grows from zero at t = 0 (7 = 0) to a maximum value of a = 2ap, which is reached when 
t = Mao/c(N = 7), and then decreases once more to zero when t = 2fa(/c(N = 22). 

For n << | we have approximately a = agn’/2, t = aon?/6c, so that 


2 1/3 
au (23 | 123, (112.11) 
The matter density is 
1 S510 
= — = ea 
ae ee aa) 


(where the numerical value is given for density in gm - cm™ and ¢ in sec). We call attention 


+ To avoid misunderstandings (that might arise if one considers the remarks in § 111 that the total four- 
momentum of a closed universe is zero), we emphasize that M is the sum of the masses of the bodies taken 
one by one, without taking account of their gravitational interaction. 
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to the fact that in this limit the function p(t) has a universal character in the sense that it does 
not depend on the parameter dp. 

When a — 0 the density pz goes to infinity. But as 1 — © the pressure also becomes large, 
so that in investigating the metric in this region we must consider the opposite case of 
maximum possible pressure (for a given energy density €), i.e. we must describe the matter 
by the equation of state 


E 
Parag 
(see the footnote on p. 93). From formula (112.6) we then get: 
igs? 
seh = aisle (112.13) 
87k 


(where a, is a new constant), after which equations (112.7) and (112.3) give the relations 


a=a, sin n, t=“ (1 cos n). 


Since it makes sense to consider this solution only for very large values of € (i.e. small a), 
we assume 7 << 1. Then a = a,n, t = a,7’/2c, so that 


a= ./2ajct. (112.14) 


Then 


————— Chis) 


(which again contains no parameters). 

Thus, here too a > 0 for t — 0, so that the value ¢ = 0 is actually a singular point of the 
space-time metric of the isotropic model (and the same remark applies in the closed model 
also to the second point at which a = 0). We also see from (112.14) that if the sign of f is 
changed, the quantity a(t) would become imaginary, and its square negative. All four components 
gix in (112.2) would then be positive, and the determinant g would be positive. But such a 
metric is physically meaningless. This means that it makes no sense physically to continue 
the metric analytically beyond the singularity. 


§ 113. The open isotropic model 


The solution corresponding to an isotropic space of negative curvature (“open mode!’’) is 
obtained by a method completely analogous to the preceding. In place of (112.2), we now 
have 


ds* = c’ dt’ — a*(t){dx + sinh” y(d0? + sin? 6 dq’)}. (113.1) 
Again we introduce in place of ¢ the variable n, according to c dt = a dn; then we get 
ds* = a(n) {dr — d7 - sinh® y(d@ + sin? @- d¢’)}. (113.2) 


This expression can be obtained formally from (112.4) by changing n, y, a respectively to 
in, iz, ta. Therefore the equations of the field can also be gotten directly by this same sub- 
situation in equations (112.5) and (112.6). Equation (112.6) retains its previous form: 
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Sing =— | dé + const, (113.3) 
E+p 
while in place of (112.5), we have 
—-(a’? — a’). (113.4) 


Corresponding to this we find, instead of (112.7) 


n=+[——S_—. (113.5) 
a BIE 2 a | 
3c4 
For material in the form of dust, we find:+ 
a=ag(coshn-1), t=“2(sinhn—m), (113.6) 
2 
ua? = —- (113.7) 


The formulas (113.6) determine the function a(t) in parametric form. In contrast to the 
closed model, here the radius of curvature changes monotonically, increasing from zero at 
t= 0 (7 = 0) to infinity for t > - (7 > ©). Correspondingly, the matter density decreases 
monotonically from an infinite value when t = 0 (when 77 << 1, the monotonic decrease is 
given by the same approximate formula (112.12) as in the closed model). 

For large densities the solution (113.6)—(113.7) is not applicable, and we must again go to 
the case p = €/3. We again get the relation 

Co ae 


4 =i 
€a” =const = 8k” (113.8) 


+ We note that, by the transformation 


r=Ae"sinh y, ct=Ae" cosh x, 


Ae? =Jc?r?-r?, tanh 7= oo ’ 
the expression (113.2) is reduced to the “conformal-galilean” form 
ds’ = fir, Dc? dt — dr — (de? + sin? 6 d@’)). 
Specifically, in the case of (113.6), setting A equal to a)/2, 


4 
ds? = c = xis] [c2dr? — dr? — r?(d6? + sin? 6d¢?)] 
gee? — 52 

(V. A. Fock, 1955). For large values of ¥c*t? —r* (which correspond to 7 >> 1), this metric tends 
toward a galilean form, as was to be expected since the radius of curvature tends toward infinity. 

In the coordinates r, 0, @, t, the matter is not at rest and its distribution is not uniform; the distribution 
and motion of the matter turns out to be centrally symmetric about any point of space chosen as the origin 
of coordinates r, 0, @. 
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and find for the function a(t): 
a=a,sinhn, t= “(cosh - 1) 
or, when 7) << 1, 
a= 2act (113.9) 


{with the earlier formula (112.15) for e(t)]. Thus in the open model, also, the metric has a 
singularity (but only one, in contrast to the closed model). 

Finally, in the limiting case of the solutions under consideration, corresponding to an 
infinite radius of curvature of the space, we have a model with a flat (euclidean) space. The 
interval ds in the corresponding space-time can be written in the form 


ds* = c* df’ — b*(t)(dx’ + dy* + dz’) (113.10) 


(for the space coordinates we have chosen the “cartesian” coordinates x, y, z). The time- 
dependent factor in the element of spatial distance does not change the euclidean nature of 
the space metric, since for a given ¢ this factor is a constant, and can be made unity by a 
simple coordinate transformation. A calculation similar to those in the previous paragraph 
leads to the following equations: 


8tk 3 (db\ a de 
ren 3S). 3inb= ~ f 


+ const. 


For the case of low pressures, we find 


pb? = const, b = const 7%. (113.11) 
For small tf we must again consider the case p = €/3, for which we find 
eb’ = const, b=const Vt. (113.12) 


Thus in this case also the metric has a singular point (t = 0) 

We note that all the isotropic solutions found exist only when the matier density is different 
from zero; for empty space the Einstein equations have no such solutions.t We also mention 
that mathematically they are a special case of a more general class of solutions that contain 
three physically different arbitrary functions of the space coordinates (see the problem). 


PROBLEM 


Find the general form near the singular point for the metric in which the expansion of the space proceeds 
“quasihomogeneously”, i.e. so that all components Y.g = — ggg (in the synchronous reference system) tend 


+ For € = 0 we would get from (113.5) a = age” = ct [whereas the equations (112.7) are meaningless 
because the roots are imaginary]. But the metric 


ds’ = ¢? df —c?t” {dy + sinh? y(d + sin* 6 dg’)} 
can be transformed by the substitution r = ct sinh y, T= t cosh y, to the form 
ds’ = cdr — dr’ — r(d@ + sin* 6 d¢?), 


i.e. to a galilean space-time. 
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to zero according to the same law. The space is filled with matter with the equation of state p = €/3 (E. M. 
Lifshitz and I. M. Khalatnikov, 1960). 


Solution: We look for a solution near the singularity (t = 0) in the form: 

Yap = tgp+Pbagt..., (1) 
where agg and bgp are functions of the (space) coordinates}; below, we shall set c = 1. The reciprocal tensor 
is 

y% = 1 gob _ p28 , 
t 
where the tensor a is reciprocal to Ap, While b8 = aah 7s all raising and lowering of indices and 


covariant differentiation is done using the time-independent metric agg. 
Calculating the left sides of equations (97.11) and (97.12) to the necessary order in 1/t, we get 


ci Sy 
TL ira b= e(—4u2 + 1), 
1 few mee 
> (b.¢-—5, p= 3 EUg Ug 
(where b = bf. Also using the identity 
1=uju' =u? - s uquga®, 
we find: 
3b eee B 
8rke = — We eee —7 Oia — by. g)- (Q) 


The three-dimensional Christoffel symbols, and with them the tensor Pgg, are independent of the time in 
the first approximation in 1/r; the Pag coincide with the expressions obtained wher calculating simply with 
the metric agg. Using this, we find that in equation (97.13) the terms of order ? cancel, while the terms 
~I/t give 


4 12 
from which 
4 
bh=-SPL +S 5EP, i) 
(where P = aPYP 5,). In view of the identity 
B 1 
eB Re 5) fee = 0 
[see (92.10)] the relation 
beg = Gb.e 
is valid, so that the u, can be written in the form 
2 
Ug = =a b. ae (4) 


+ The Friedmann solution corresponds to a special choice of the functions agg, corresponding to a space 
of constant curvature. 
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Thus, all six functions agg remain arbitrary, while the coefficients bgg of the next term in the expansion 
(1) are determined in terms of them. The choice of the time in the metric (1) is completely determined by 
the condition f = 0 at the singularity; the space coordinates still permit arbitrary transformations that do not 
involve the time (which can be used, for example, to bring agg to diagonal form). Thus the solution contains 
all together three “physically different” arbitrary functions. 

We note that in this solution the spatial metric is inhomogeneous and anisotropic, while the density of the 
matter tends to become homogeneous as t — 0. In the approximation (4) the three-dimensional velocity v 
has zero curl, while its magnitude tends to zero according to the law 


V = vary ~ 2. 


§ 114. The red shift 


The main feature characteristic of the solutions we have considered is the nonstationary 
metric; the radius of curvature of the space is a function of the time. A change in the radius 
of curvature leads to a change in all distances between bodies in the space, as is already seen 
from the fact that the element of spatial distance d/ is proportional to a. Thus as a increases 
the bodies in such a space “run away” from one another (in the open model, increasing a 
corresponds to 7 > 0, and in the closed model, to 0 < 7 < 2). 

From the point of view of an observer located on one of the bodies, it will appear as if all 
the other bodies were moving in radial directions away from the observer. The speed of this 
“running away” at a given time ¢ is proportional to the separation of the bodies. 

This prediction of the theory must be compared with a fundamental astronomical fact— 
the red shift of lines in the spectra of galaxies. If we regard this as a Doppler shift, we arrive 
at the conclusion that the galaxies are receding, i.e. at the present time the Universe is 
expanding. + 

Let us consider the propagation of a light ray in an isotropic space. For this purpose it is 
simplest to use the fact that along the world line of the propagation of a light signal the 
interval ds = 0. We choose the point from which the light emerges as the origin of coordinates 
x, 9, o. From symmetry considerations it is clear that the light ray will propagate “radially”, 
i.e. along a line 6= const, @ = const. In accordance with this, we set d@ = dg = 0 in (112.4) 
or (113.2) and obtain ds* = a*(dn’ — dy’). Setting this equal to zero we find dn = + dy or, 
integrating, 


x4 =+N + const. (114.1) 


The plus sign applies to a ray going out from the coordinate origin, and the minus sign to a 
ray approaching the origin. In this form, equation (114.1) applies to the open as well as to 
the closed mode]. With the help of the formulas of the preceding section, we can from this 
express the distance traversed by the beam as a function of the time. 

In the open model, a ray of light, starting from some point, in the course of its propagation 
recedes farther and farther from it. In the closed model, a ray of light, starting out from the 
initial point, can finally arrive at the “conjugate pole” of the space (this corresponds to a 
change in y from 0 to 2); during the subsequent propagation, the ray begins to approach the 


+ The conclusion that the bodies are running away with increasing a(t) can only be made if the energy 
of interaction of the matter is small compared to the kinetic energy of its motion in the recession; this 
condition is always satified for sufficiently distant galaxies. In the opposite case the mutual separations of 
the bodies is determined mainly by their interactions: therefore, for example, the effect considered here 
should have practically no influence on the dimensions of the nebulae themselves, and even less so on the 
dimensions of stars. 
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initial point. A circuit of the ray “around the space’, and return to the initial point, would 
correspond to a change of 7 from 0 to 27. From (114.1) we see that then 7 would also have 
to change by 27, which is, however, impossible (except for the one case when the light starts 
at a moment corresponding to 7 = 0). Thus a ray of light cannot return tothe starting point 
after a circuit “around the space”. 

To a ray of light approaching the point of observation (the origin of coordinates), there 
corresponds the negative sign on 7) in equation (114.1). If the moment of arrival of the ray 
at this point is t(7), then for 7 = No we must have y = 0, so that the equation of propagation 
of such rays is 


L=No-7.- (114.2) 


From this it is clear that for an observer located at the point y = 0, only those rays of light 
can reach him at the time (79), which started from points located at “distances” not exceeding 
X = No- 

This result, which applies to the open as well as to the closed model, is very essential. We 
see that at each given moment of time (7), at a given point in space, there is accessible to 
physical observation not all of space, but only that part of it which corresponds to 7 < 7. 
Mathematically speaking, the “visible region” of the space is the section of the four-dimensional 
space by the light cone. This section turns out to be finite for the open as well as the closed 
model (the quantity which is infinite for the open model is its section by the hypersurface 
t = const, corresponding to the space where all points are observed at one and the same 
time f). In this sense, the difference between the open and closed models turns out to be 
much less drastic than one might have thought at first glance. 

The farther the region observed by the observer at a given moment of time recedes from 
him, the earlier the moment of time to which it corresponds. Let us look at the spherical 
surface which is the geometrical locus of the points from which light started out at the time 
t()— %) and is observed at the origin at the time (7). The area of this surface is 4na*(n - 
x) sin’ y (in the closed model), or 42a*(n — y) sinh” y (in the open model). As it recedes 
from the observer, the area of the “visible sphere” at first increases from zero (for 7 = 0) and 
then reaches a maximum, after which it decreases once more, dropping back to zero for 7 
= 7 (where a(n — 7) = a(O) = 0). This means that the section through the light cone is not 
only finite but also closed. It is as if it closed at the point “conjugate” to the observer; it can 
be seen by observing along any direction in space. At this point € — ©, so that matter in all 
stages of its evolution is, in principle, accessible to observation. 

The total amount of observed matter is equal in the open model to 


n 
Mops = 40 | La? sinh? x - dy. 
0 
Substituting ya? from (113.7), we get 


2 
Movs = 36 40 (sinh ncosh n — n). (114.3) 


This quantity increases without limit as 7 — -. In the closed model, the increase of Mop, is 
limited by the total mass M; in similar fashion, we find for this case: 


1 in ~ sin n cos 7). (114.4) 
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As 77 increases from 0 to 7, this quantity increases from 0 to M; the further increase of Mops 
according to this formula is fictitious, and corresponds simply to the fact that in a “contracting” 
universe distant bodies would be observed twice (by means of the light “circling the space” 
in the two directions). 

Let us now consider the change in the frequency of light during its propagation in an 
isotropic space. For this we first point out the following fact. Let there occur at a certain 
point in space two events, separated by a time interval dt = (1/c) a(n) dn. If at the moments 
of these events light signals are sent out, which are observed at another point in space, then 
between the moments of their observation there elapses a time interval corresponding to the 
same change d7 in the quantity 7 as for the starting point. This follows immediately from 
equation (114.1), according to which the change in the quantity 7 during the time of propagation 
of a light ray from one point to another depends only on the difference in the coordinates x 
for these points. But since during the time of propagation the radius of curvature a changes, 
the time interval t between the moments of sending out of the two signals and the moments 
of their observation are different; the ratio of these intervals is equal to the ratio of the 
corresponding values of a. 

From this it follows, in particular, that the periods of light vibrations, measured in terms 
of the world time t, also change along the ray, proportionally to a. Thus, during the propagation 
of a light ray, along its path, 


@a = const. | - (114.5) 


Let us suppose that at the time ¢(7) we observe light emitted by a source located at a 
distance corresponding to a definite value of the coordinate y. According to (114.1), the 
moment of emission of this light is «(7 — y). If @p is the frequency of the light at the time 
of emission, then from (114.5), the frequency @ observed by us is 


a(n - x) 
oy, ——__—. 114.6 
0 a(n) ( ) 

Because of the monotonic increase of the function a(n), we have @ < @p, that is, a 
decrease in the light frequency occurs. This means that when we observe the spectrum of 
light coming toward us, all of its lines must appear to be shifted toward the red compared 
with the spectrum of the same matter observed under ordinary conditions. The “red shift” 
phenomenon is essentially the Doppler effect of the galaxies “running away” from each 
other. 

The magnitude of the red shift measured, for example, as the ratio @/@p of the displaced 
to the undisplaced frequency, depends (for a given time of observation) on the distance at 
which the observed source is located [in relation (114.6) there enters the coordinate y of the 
light source]. For not too large distances, we can expand a(n — y) in a power series in 7, 
limiting ourselves to the first two terms: 

ga ye 


Oo a(n) 
(the prime denotes differentiation with respect to 1). Further, we note that the product ya(n) 
is here just the distance / from the observed source. Namely, the “radial” line element is 
equal to d/ = a dy; in integrating this relation the question arises of how the distance is to 
be determined by physical observation. In determining this distance we must take the values 
of a at different points along the path of integration at different moments of time (integration 
for 7 = const would correspond to simultaneous observation of all the points along the path, 
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which is physically not feasible). But for “small” distances we can neglect the change in a 
along the path of integration and write simply / = ay, with the value of a taken for the 
moment of observation. 

As a result, we find for the percentage change z in the frequency the following formula: 


z= 2% Hy), (114.7) 


where we have introduced the notation 


a(n) _1da 
a(n) adt (114.8) 
for the so-called “Hubble constant”. For a given instant of observation, this quantity is 
independent of /. Thus the relative shift in spectral lines must be proportional to the distance 
to the observed light source. 

Considering the red shift as a result of a Doppler effect, one can determine the corresponding 


velocity v of recession of the galaxy from the observer. Writing z = W/c, and comparing with 
(114.7), we have 


H=c 


v=HI (114.9) 


(this formula can also be obtained directly by calculating the derivative v = d(ay)/dt. 

Astronomical data confirm the law (114.7), but the determination of the value of the 
Hubble constant is hampered by the uncertainty in the establishment of a scale of cosmic 
distances suitable for distant galaxies. The latest determinations give the value 


H =0.8 x 107° yr! = 0.25 x 107!” sect, (114.10) 
1/H = 4x 10!” sec = 1.3 x 10!° yr. 


It corresponds to an increase in the “velocity of recession” by 75 km/sec for each megaparsec 
distance.t 

Substituting in equation (113.4), € = ic’ and H = ca’/a’, we get for the open model the 
following relation: 


COE? es 
- H 3H. (114.11) 
Combining this equation with the equality 
2 c sinh 7 == £cotht, 
ajy(coshn—1)? 4 2 
we obtain 
—_ 
cosh 7 = Saki’ . (114.12) 
For the closed model we would get: 
2 | 
Ce eres (114.13) 
a 3 


+ There also exist estimates leading to a smaller value of H, corresponding to an increase of the velocity 
of recession by 55 km/sec in each megaparsec; then 1/H ~ 18 x 10° yr. 
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Fees 114.14 

cos 5 = H ara fdil4l4) 

Comparing (114.11) and (114.13), we see that the curvature of the space is negative or 

positive according as the difference (87k/3)u — h* is negative or positive. This difference 
goes to zero for ff = Ly, where 


MKe= Bay: (114.15) 
With the value (114.10), we get uu, = 1 x 10°?’ g/cm’. In the present state of astronomical 
knowledge, the value of the average density of matter in space can be estimated only with 
very low accuracy. For an estimate, based on the number of galaxies and their average mass, 
one now takes a value of about 3 x 107?! g/cm’. This value is 30 times less than i, and thus 
would speak in favour of the open model. But even if we forget about the doubtful reliability 
of this number, we should keep in mind that it does not take into account the possible 
existence of a metagalactic dark gas, which could greatly increase the average matter density. 


Let us note here a certain inequality which one can obtain for a given value of the quantity 
H. For the open model we have H = ae 

ay (cosh n — 1) 
and therefore 


sinh 7(sinh 7 — 7) 


ao - 
=— h = = 
: Cc on Bam H(cosh 7 — 1)? 


Since 0 < 7) < c, we must have 


2 1 
Ort ele (114.16) 


Similarly, for the closed model we obtain 


= sin 7(7 - sin n) 
~ H(1-cos7)* ° 


To the increase of a(7) there corresponds the interval 0 < 7 < 7; therefore we get 


2 

O<t<37. (114.17) 
Next we determine the intensity / of the light arriving at the observer from a source 
located at a distance corresponding to a definite value of the coordinate y. The flux density 
of light energy at the point of observation is inversely proportional to the surface of the 
sphere, drawn through the point under consideration with centre at the location of 
the source; in a space of negative curvature the area of the surface of the sphere equals 
Ana’ sinh’ y. Light emitted by the source during the interval dt = (1/c) a(n — y)dn will reach 

the point of observation during a time interval 


a(n) 4 
dt a(n -X) wal: a(n) dn. 
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Since the intensity is defined as the flux of light energy per unit time, there appears in J a 
factor a(n — y)/a(n). Finally, the energy of a wave packet is proportional to its frequency 
[see (53.9)]; since the frequency changes during propagation of the light according to the 
law (114.5), this results in the factor a(7 — y)/a(n) appearing in J once more. As a result, we 
finally obtain the intensity in the form 


a (=x) 
T= t ——____—__. 114.18 
cons Baa y ( ) 


For the closed model we would similarly obtain 


2 
pare a (114.19) 
a’ (N) sin” x 
These formulas determine the dependence of the apparent brightness of an observed object 
on its distance (for a given absolute brightness). For small 7 we can set a(7q — y) ~a(n), and 
then J ~ 1/a*(n) x = 1/I’, that is, we have the usual law of decrease of intensity inversely as 
the square of the distance. 

Finally, let us consider the question of the so-called proper motions of bodies. In speaking 
of the density and motion of matter, we have always understood this to be the average 
density and average motion; in particular, in the system of reference which we have always 
used, the velocity of the average motion is zero. The actual velocities of the bodies will 
undergo a certain fluctuation around this average value. In the course of time, the velocities 
of proper motion of the bodies change. To determine the law of this change, let us consider 
a freely moving body and choose the origin of coordinates at any point along its trajectory. 
Then the trajectory will be a radial line, 9= const, ¢ = const. The Hamilton-Jacobi equation 
(87.6), after substitution of the values of gt takes the form 


2 2 
(= - ($) + m’*c*a*(n) =0. (114.20) 
Since ¥ does not enter into the coefficients in this equation (i.e., 7 is a cyclic coordinate), the 


conservation law OS/Oy = const is valid. The momentum p of a moving body is equal, by 
definition, to p = OS/ol = OS/a Ox. Thus for a moving body the product pa is constant: 


pa = const. (114.21) 


Introducing the velocity v of proper motion of the body according to 


mv 
Pp — SS — 
fos 
mS 
we obtain 
lca const.” (114.22) 
|) == 
mp 


The law of change of velocity with time is determined by these relations. With increasing a, 
the velocity v decreases monotonically. 
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PROBLEMS 


1. Find the first two terms in the expansion of the apparent brightness of a galaxy as a function of its red 
shift; the absolute brightness of a galaxy varies with time according to an exponential law, / ,,, = const - e*' 
(H. Robertson, 1955). 


Solution: The dependence on distance y of the apparent brightness of a galaxy at the “instant” 77, is given 
(for the closed model) by the formula 


2 
l= Gasset Ia). 
a*(n) sin? x 
We define the red shift as the relative change in wavelength: 


A-Ay _ @-@ _ a(n) — a(n =X) 


Ao @ ~—  a(n-x) 


Expanding / and z in powers of y [using the functions a(7) and ¢(7) from (112.9) and (112.10)] and then 
eliminating v from the resulting equations, we find the result: 


= a 
Ce heails 5 f (1 $42)e], 


where we have introduced the notation 


2 a tlcereay: 


q= l+cosn pL, 


For the open model, we get the same formula with 


2 a 


rien ie 


q 


2. Find the leading terms in the expansion of the number of galaxies contained inside a “sphere” of given 
radius, as a function of the red shift at the boundary of the sphere (where the spatial distribution of galaxies 
is assumed to be uniform). 


Solution: The number N of galaxies at “distances” < y is (in the closed model) 
x 
N = const - i sin? y dy = const - 7°. 
0 


Substituting the first two terms in the expansion of the function y (z), we obtain: 
~ 3 3 
N = const: z 1-4 (2 +4)z). 


In this form the formula also holds for the open model. 


§ 115. Gravitational stability of an isotropic universe 


Let us consider the question of the behaviour of small perturbations in the isotropic model, 
i.e. the question of its gravitational stability (E. M. Lifshitz, 1946). We shail restrict our 
treatment to perturbations over relatively small regions of space—regions whose linear 
dimensions are small compared to the radius a. 


+ A more detailed presentation of this question, including the investigation of perturbations over regions 
whose size is comparable to a, is given in Adv. in Physics 12, 208 (1963). 
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In every such region the spatial metric can be assumed to be euclidean in the first 
approximation, i.e. the metric (111.8) or (111.12) is replaced by the metric 


dl? = a*(n)(dx* + dy’ + dz’), (115.1) 


where x, y, Zz are cartesian coordinates, measured in units of the radius a. We again use the 
parameter 7) as time coordinate. 

Without loss of generality we shall again describe the perturbed field in the synchronous 
reference system, i.e. we impose on the variations dg; of the metric tensor the conditions 
5200 = O8oq = 0. Varying the identity g,,u'u" = 1 under these conditions (and remembering 
that the unperturbed values of the components of the four-velocity of the matter are u° = 
l/a, u* = 0, we get goou°du° = 0, so that du° = 0. The perturbations Su% are in general 
different from zero, so that the reference system is no longer co-moving. 

We denote the perturbations of the spatial metric tensor by hgg = dYag = — O8.q3. Then by? 
= — h°?, where the raising of indices on hag is done by using the unperturbed metric Yq,. 

In the linear approximation, the small perturbations of the gravitational field satisfy the 
equations 

87k 
ORK — 46,5R= a oT; . (11522) 

In the synchronous reference system the variations of the components of the energy- 

momentum tensor (94.9) are: 


672 = 6° 6p, 67g =a(p+e)du"%, STP = de. (115.3) 


Because of the smallness of d€ and dp, we can write dp = (dp/de)de, and we obtain the 
relations:, 


6Tf = -68 oe OTe. (115.4) 


Formulas for SR‘ can be gotten by varying the expression (97.10). Since the unperturbed 
metric tensor Yop = a’ dp, the unperturbed values are 


2a a 2a’ 
*op ="q Yop =a Yap: xa = Oa, 


where the dot denotes differentiation with respect to ct, and the prime with respect to 7. The 
perturbations of xg, and x8 =% mee are: 
1,, 1 , f° 
OX op = hog = gq 08? ont = Al x ay ot phage er = hi = a he , 

where nb = lage For the euclidean metric (115.1) the unperturbed values of the three- 
dimensional ph are zero. The variations 5p are calculated from formulas (108.3)-(108.4): 
it is obvious that SP? is expressed in terms of the OYqg just as the four-tensor OR, is 
expressed in terms of the dg,, all tensor operations being done in the three-dimensional 


space with the metric (115.1); because this metric is euclidean, all the covariant differentiations 
reduce to simple differentiations with respect to the coordinates x* (for the contravariant 


+ In this section we denote unperturbed values of quantities by letters without the auxiliary superscript. 
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derivatives we must still divide by a”). Taking all this into account (and changing from 
derivatives with respect to ¢ to derivatives with respect to 7), we get, after some simple 
calculations: 


1 8. pl 8: Ym B 1,6” @’-,p’  _@’_yoop 
BRa = — sz abhary + hy. hay - ha) — > rhe - he — a h'Sa, 


BRS meee ag eg aa 
: 2a" 


5Re = a —hery, (115.5) 


(h =h&). Here both the upper and lower indices following the comma denote simple 
differentiations with respect to the x* (we continue to write indices above and below only to 
retain uniformity of the notation). 

We obtain the final equations for the perturbations he by substituting in (115.4) the 
components 67; , expressed in terms of the 67;* according to (115.2). For these equations 
it is convenient to choose the equations obtained from (115.4) for a # B, and those obtained 
by contracting on @, B. They are: 


oe 2 ws , 
Aye + hey heh he 1) 4 he +— ny =0, a#fB, 


dipreay Spe dp ot eyes dp) _ 

7 (hy: 5 ne py(1+ 392 +h’’+h = 2+ 33 =a(). (115.6) 
The perturbations of the density and matter velocity can be determined from the known 

nb using formulas (115.2)-(115.3). Thus we have for the relative change of the density: 


O€ on es fae = ee B, a nC. 2a’, 
= = og (OR? 2 58R} = ee Gosh aii?) 

Among the solutions of equations (115.6) there are some that can be eliminated by a 
simple transformation of the reference system (without destroying the condition of 
synchronism), and so do not represent a real physical change of the metric. The form of such 
solutions can be established by using formulas (1) and (2) in problem 3 of § 97. Substituting 
the unperturbed values Yyg = a’ dap, We get from them the following expressions for fictitious 
perturbations of the metric: 


d , 
ha = for [2 + 2 foda + (fa +fPa), (115.8) 


where the fo, f,, are arbitrary (small) functions of the coordinates x, y, z. 

Since the metric in the small regions of space we are considering is assumed to be 
euclidean, an arbitrary perturbation in such a region can be expanded in plane waves. Using 
x, y, Z for cartesian coordinates measured in units of a, we can write the periodic space factor 
for the plane waves in the form e""" where n is a dimensionless vector, which represents 
the wave vector measured in units of I/a (the wave vector is k = n/a). If we have a 
perturbation over a portion of space of dimensions ~ /, the expansion will involve waves of 
length A = 2za/n ~ |. If we restrict the perturbations to regions of size | << a, we automatically 
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assume the number n to be quite large (n >> 27). 

Gravitational perturbations can be divided into three types. This classification reduces to 
a determination of the possible types of plane waves in terms of which the symmetric tensor 
hap can be represented. We thus obtain the following classification: 

1. Using the scalar function 


O=e"" (115.9) 


we can form the vector P = n@Q and the tensorst 


f 
oF = 4520, phe [5 Slee -_ Jo (115.10) 


These plane waves correspond to perturbations in which, in addition to the gravitational 
field, there are changes in the velocity and density of the matter, i.e. we are dealing with 
pastarhations accompanied by condensations oe nemieaetsons of the matter. The perturbation 
of he is expressed in terms of the tensors o8 and pe , the perturbation of the velocity is 
expressed in terms of the vector P, and the perturbation of the density, in terms of the scalar 


2. Using the transverse vector wave 
S=se™™, s-n=0, isl) 


we can form the tensor (n#S, + ngS*); the scalar corresponding to this does not exist, since 
n-S = 0. These waves correspond to perturbations in which, in addition to the gravitational 
field, we have a change in velocity but no change of the density of the matter; they may be 
called rotational perturbations. 

3. The transverse tensor wave 


GE =ghem™, gin, =0. (115.12) 


We can construct neither a vector nor a scalar by using it. These waves correspond to 
perturbations of the gravitational field in which the matter remains at rest and uniformly 
distributed throughout space. In other words, these are gravitational waves in an isotropic 
universe. 

The perturbations of the first type are of principal interest. We set 


=A(n) Ps + U(N)OL, h= LO. (115.13) 
From (115.7) we find for the relative change of the density 


O€ ct 2 3a’ | 

a oe Ave <e Pe. 115.14 

7 secs |X Hw) +n’ JO (115.14) 
The equations for determining A and pu are gotten by substituting (115.13) in (115.6): 


” 2a’ , n? an 
A tie — a At p=0 


ws we (2432) ee as +w(1+392) = 0. (115.15) 


+ We write upper and lower indices on the components of ordinary cartesian tensors only to preserve 
uniformity of notation. 
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These equations have the following two partial integrals, corresponding to those fictitious 
changes of metric that can be eliminated by transforming the reference system: 


A =-— p= const, (115.16) 


dn. dn 3a’ 
a= an? [1 =n? 7 ee ChiS.17) 


[the first of these is gotten from (115.8) by choosing fo = 0, fa = Pg; the second by choosing 
fo = Q; fa = 91. 

In the early stages of expansion of the universe, when the matter is described by the 
equation of state p = €/3, we have a = a, 7) << | (in both the open and closed models). 
Equations (115.15) take the form: 


as 2a Bae u)=0, L’ “ao + as py 20 (115.18) 
These equations are conveniently investigated separately for the two limiting cases depending 
on the ratio of the large quantities n and 1/7. 

Let us assume first that n is not too large (or that 7 is sufficiently small), so that 
nn << 1. To the order of accuracy for which the equations (115.18) are valid, we find 
from them for this case: 


_3C 2n? 2 
=F sa(is > a p= -Eqn+e,{1-"n"), 


where C), C, are constants; solutions of the form (115.16) and (115.17) are excluded (in the 
present case these are the solution with A = — = const and the one with A+ p ~ 1/1’). 
Calculating de/e from (115.14) and (112.15), we get the following —e for the 
perturbations of the metric and the density: 


3C 
ha = Pa + Cr(Qa + Pe), 


2 
26 = (ans C,n*)Q for p= n<<>. (115.99) 

The constants C, and C, must satisfy conditions expressing the smallness of the perturbation 
at the time 1 of its start: we must have he << 1 (so that A << | and pt << 1) and d€/e << 
1. As applied to (115.19) these conditions give the inequalities C, << MN, C << 1. 

In (115.19) there are various terms that increase in the expanding universe like different 
powers of the radius a = a,7. But this growth does not cause the perturbation to become 
large: if we apply formula (115.19) for an order of magnitude to 7 ~ I/n, we see that 
(because of the inequalities found above for C, and C2) the perturbations remain small even 
at the upper limit of application of these formulas. 

Now suppose that n is so large that 77 >> 1. Solving (115.18) for this condition, we find 
that the leading terms in A and p are:+ 


_t The factor 1/7? in front of the exponential is the first term in the expansion in powers of 1/n7. To find 
it we must consider the first two terms in the expansion simultaneously [which is justified within the limits 
of accuracy of (115.18)}. 
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We then find for the perturbations of the metric and the density: 


ange "Oe CA 
be (Pl opp evs, — — -eaeey ss 
ior p= > : - << 4 << 1, (115.20) 


where C is a complex constant satisfying the condition IC | << 1. The presence of a periodic 
factor in these expressions is entirely natural. For large n we are dealing with a perturbation 
whose spatial periodicity is determined by the large wave vector k = n/a. Such perturbations 
must propagate like sound waves with velocity 


i 
dec?) 3 


Correspondingly the time part of the phase is determined, as in geometrical acoustics, by the 
large integral J ku dt = nn/V3. As we see, the amplitude of the relative change of density 
commune constant, while the amplitude of the perturbations of the metric itself decreases like 
* in the expanding universe.+ 

° Sen we consider later stages of the expansion, when the matter is already so rarefied that 
we can neglect its pressure (p = 0). We shall limit ourselves to the case of small 7), corresponding 
to that stage of the expansion when the radius a was still small compared to its present value, 
but the matter was already quite rarefied. 

For p = 0 and n << 1, we have a ~ ag7’/2, and (115.15) takes the form: 


” 4 , n? _ 
A Oe — 3 A+ p)=0 


” 4° n? = 
w+ Fu’ Basu) =0 


The solution of these equations is 
Cine , 202 
(eyp=de,, “hae 2n( St is ae 


Also calculating d€/e by using (115.14) and (112.12), we find: 


2n? £2 


= C\(PP + OF) + —“(P2 - OF) for n<<-, 


+ It is easy to verify that (for p = €/3) nn ~ L/A, where L ~ u/ \/ ke/c? . It is natural that the characteristic 
length L, which determines the behaviour of perturbations with wavelength A << a, contains only hydrodynamic 
quantities-—the matter density €/c~ and the sound velocity u (and the gravitational constant k). We note that 
there is a growth of the perturbations when A >> L [in (115.19)]. 
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nf = nn? (Ph — 8) + eee - QO?) for tccn«x I (115.21) 


oe a oe u Cunt Jo 
é 30 n? 

We see that d¢/e€ contains terms that increase proportionally with a.+ But if n7 << 1, then 
de/€ does not become large even for 7 ~ 1/n because of the condition C, << 1. ue however, 
Nn >> 1, then for 7 ~ | the relative change of density name of order Cn’, while the 
smallness of the initial perturbation requires only that Cn*nj << 1. Thus, although the 
growth of the perturbation occurs slowly, nevertheless its total growth may be considerable, 
so that it becomes quite large. 

One can similarly treat perturbations of the second and third types listed above. But the 
laws for the damping of these perturbations can also be found without detailed calculations 
by starting from the following simple arguments. 

If over a small region of the matter (with linear dimensions /) there is a ana perturbation 
with velocity dv, the angular momentum of this region is ~ (AVE ond mv, During the 
expansion of the MnaGieRSE l increases proportionally with a, while € me like a~* (in the 
case of p = 0) or like a~ (for p = €/3). From the conservation of angular momentum, we 
have 


Sv=const for p= €/3, 5v~+ forp =0. (115.22) 


Finally, the energy density of gravitational waves must degrease during the expansion of 
the universe like a~*. On fe other hand, this density is expressed in terms of the perturbation 
of the metric by ~ k? (nb )?, where k = n/a is the wave vector of the perturbation. It then 
follows that the amplitude of perturbations of the type of gravitational waves decreases with 
time like I/a. 


§ 116. Homogeneous spaces 


The assumption of homogeneity and isotropy of space determines the metric completely 
(leaving free only the sign of the curvature). Considerably more freedom is left if one 
assumes only homogeneity of space, with no additional symmetry. Let us see what metric 
properties a homogeneous space can have. 

We shall be discussing the metric of a space at a given instant of time ¢. We assume that 
the space-time reference system is chosen to be synchronous, so that fis the same synchronized 
time for the whole space. 

Homogeneity implies identical metric properties at all points of the space. An exact 
definition of this concept involves considering sets of coordinate transformations that transform 
the space into itself, i.e. leave its metric unchanged: if the line element before transformation is 


P= Yostee, 2) dar, 
then after transformation the same line element is 


+ A more detailed analysis taking into account the small pressure p(€) shows that the possibility of 
neglecting the pressure requires that one satisfy the condition unn/c << 1 (where u = c y dplde is the small 
sound velocity); it is easy to show that in this case also it coincides with the condition A/L >> 1. Thus, 
growth of the perturbation always occurs if A/L >> 1. 
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dP = Yo (x), x2, x/3) dx’™ dx’B. 


with the saine functional dependence of the ¥g on the new coordinates. A space is homogeneous 
if it admits a set of transformations (a group of motions) that enables us to bring any given 
point to the position of any other point. Since space is three-dimensional the different 
transformations of the group are labelled by three independent parameters. 

Thus, in euclidean space the homogeneity of space is expressed by the invariance of the 
metric under parallel! displacements (translations) of the cartesian coordinate system. Each 
translation is determined by three parameters—the components of the displacement vector 
of the coordinate origin. All these transformations leave invariant the three independent 
differentials (dx, dy, dz) from which the line element is constructed. 

In the general case of a noneuclidean homogeneous space, the transformations of its group 
of motions again leave invariant three independent linear differential forms, which do not, 
however, reduce to total differentials of any coordinate functions. We write these forms as 


6) dx®, ; (116.1) 


where the Latin index (a) labels three independent vectors (coordinate functions); we call 
these vectors a frame. 

Using the forms (116.1) we construct a spatial metric invariant under the given group of 
motions: 


BENE ax ey axe), (116.2) 
i.e. the metric tensor is 
eer ee , (116.3) 


where the coefficients 7,,, which are symmetric in the indices a and b, are functions of the 
time. 

Thus we arrive at a “triad” representation of the spatial metric using a triple of coordinate 
vectors; all the formulas obtained in § 98 are applicable to this representation. The choice 
of basis vectors is dictated by the symmetry properties of the space and, in general, these 
basis vectors are not orthogonal (so that the matrix 7,, is not diagonal). 

As in § 98, along with the triple of vectors e{*) we introduce the reciprocal triple of 
vectors e(,), for which 

eer on efyege = 55. (116.4) 
In the three-dimensional case, the relation between the two vector triples can be written 
explicitly: 


1 


= ee! (116.5) 


l 6 3 
€(1) = oe x e! ae (2) 
where 
v= ley) =e™. e® x e®), 


and e,,, and e'” should be regarded as cartesian vectors with components €() and on 
respectively. The determinant of the metric tensor (116.3) is 


y= nV, , (116.6) 


where 77 is the determinant of the matrix 1,,. 
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The invariance of the differential forms (116.1) means that 


eG ae = en adate (116.7) 

where the e?) on the two sides of the equation are the same functions of the old and new 
; ax’ 

coordinates, respectively. Multiplying this equation by eP ,(x’), setting dx’P = a = Ge, 


and comparing coefficients of the same differentials dx®, we find 


ax’B 
Ox a 
These equations are a system of differential equations that determine the functions x'P(x) for 


a given frame.t In order to be integrable, the equations (116.8) must satisfy identically the 
conditions 


= ef (x’)el) (x). (116.8) 


a2 xh 2s a7 x’? 
Ox*dx’ = ax’ ax% 


Calculating the derivatives, we find 


def (x’ = def,(x’) 


~ e8,.(x’)— ~~ a Peapeornetycan [MES 


dey(x) del?(x) 
ox” ox’ 


Multiplying both sides of the equations by efyx)ely ay? and shifting the 
differentiation from one factor to the other by using (116.4), we get for the left side: 


(x’) deP (x x”) ? : P deg (x’) deen) 
ef eer) lo e8 (x’)— ee mie? (a0) neh shee eka (e") — a a 


and for the right, the same expression in the variable x. Since x and x’ are arbitrary, these 
expressions must reduce to constants: 


ae) es 


SF 7 Dye | Clarke = Coar- (116.9) 


The constants C°,, are called the structure constants of the group. Multiplying by e/ 
can rewrite (116.9) in the form 


(c) we 


+ For a transformation of the form x’? = x? + EP where the éB are small quantities, we obtain from (116.8) 
the equations 


dep 


de? ; 
; eer oe (116.8a) 


ox’ °* 


=o" 


The three linearly independent solutions of these equations, &y (6 = 1, 2, 3), determine the infinitesimal 


transformations of the group of motions of the space. The vectors a are called the Killing vectors. (Cf. 
the footnote on p. 291). 
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EE Cet (116.10) 


These are the required conditions for homogeneity of the space. The expression on the left 
side of (116.9) conicides with the definition of the quantities A“,, (98.10), which are therefore 
constants. 

As we see from their definition, the structure constants are antisymmetric in their lower 
indices: 


Cope Cs (116.11) 


We can obtain still another condition on them by noting that (116.10) can be written in the 
form of commutation relations 


oe a x, = Cox. (116.12) 


for the linear differential operatorst 


an eda eten | (116.13) 


Then the condition mentioned above follows from the identity 
[{[Xo, Xp], Xe] + [[Xp, Xe], Xa] + ([X-, Xa], Xp] = 0 
(the Jacobi identity), and has the form: 
CF, CUMS .Cli CFF, 0! (116.14) 


It is a definite advantage to use, in place of the three-index constants C{, a set of two- 
index quantities, obtained by the dual transformation 


(Os ey i Os (116.15) 


where e,,, = e” is the unit antisymmetric symbol (with e)>3 = + 1). With these constants the 
commutation relations (116.12) are written as 


CON X, OFX,,. (116.16) 


The property (116.11) is already taken into account in the definition (116.15), while property 
(116.14) takes the form 


Cy. gO = 0. (116.17) 
We also mention that the definition (116.9) for the quantities C?? can be written in vector 


form: 


C% = — ie) Vv xe), (116.18) 


+ In the mathematical theory of continuous groups (Lie groups) the operators X, satisfying conditions 
of the form (116.12) are called the generators of the group. We mention, however (to avoid confusion when 
comparing with other presentations), that the systematic theory usually starts from operators defined using 
the Killing vectors: 


« 9@ 
Xa= SG) ee 
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where the vector operations are again carried out as if the coordinates x” were cartesian. 

The choice of the three frame vectors in the differential forms (116.1) (and with them the 
operators X,) is, of course, not unique. They can be subjected to any linear transformation 
with constant coefficients: 


The quantities 7,, and C” behave like tensors with respect to such transformations. 

The conditions (116.17) are the only ones that the structure constants must satisfy. But 
among the constants admissible by these conditions, there are equivalent sets, in the sense 
that their difference is related to a transformation of the type (116.19). The question of the 
classification of homogeneous spaces reduces to determining all nonequivalent sets of structure 
constants. This can be done, using the “tensor” properties of the quantities C*’, by the 
following simple method (C. G. Behr, 1962). 

The unsymmetric “tensor” C?’ can be resolved into a symmetric and an antisymmetric 
part. We denote the first by Ve? and we express the second in terms of its “dual vector” a,: 


CP =n” + ea. (116.20) 
Substitution of this expression in (116.17) leads to the condition 
ne an=0. (116.21) 


By means of the transformations (116.19) the symmetric “tensor” n® can be brought to 
diagonal form: let n,, nz, n3 be its eigenvalues. Equation (116.21) shows that the “vector” a, 
(if it exists) lies along one of the principal directions of the “tensor” n®, the one corresponding 
to the eigenvalue zero. Without loss of generality we can therefore set a, = (a, 0, 0). Then 
(116.21) reduces to an, = 0, i.e. one of the quantities a or n; must be zero. The commutation 
relations (116.12) take the form: 


[X;, X] = ax, ot N3X3, 
[X>, X3] = ny Xj, ~ (116.22) 
[X3, X}) = NX> ap aX. 


The only remaining freedom is a change of sign of the operators X, and arbitrary scale 
transformations of them (multiplication by constants). This permits us simultaneously to 
change the sign of all the n, and also to make the quantity a positive (if it is different from 
zero). We can also make all the structure constants equal to +1, if at least one of the 
quantities a, n>, n3 vanishes. But if all three of these quantities differ from zero, the scale 
transformations leave invariant the ratio a7/nn3.t 

Thus we arrive at the following list of possible types of homogeneous spaces; in the first 
column of the table we give the roman numeral by which the type is labelled according to 
the Bianchi classification (L. Bianchi, 1918):4 


+ Strictly speaking, to conform to the “tensor” properties of the C“” we should introduce a factor yn in 
the definition (116.15) (cf. the remarks in § 83, which describe how the antisymmetric unit tensor must be 
defined with respect to arbitrary transformations of coordinates). We shall not, however, enter on these 
details here: for our purpose we can extract the law of transformation of the structure constants directly 
from eqs. (116.22). 

¢ The parameter a runs through all positive values. The corresponding types are actually one-parameter 
families of different groups. Their assignment to types VI and VII is a matter of convention. 
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Type a nd n n 
I 0 0 0 0 
I 0 ] 0 0 
VII 0 1 1 0 
Vio = (0) i] =I 0 
IX 0 ] 1 1 
Vill 0 1 1 =| 
V 1 0 0 0 
IV ] 0 0 1 
VIL, a 0 1 1 
Ill (a = 1) 

0 > 1 =| 

VI, (a #1) f 


Type I is euclidean space; all components of the spatial curvature tensor vanish (cf. 
formula (116.24) below). In addition to the trivial case of a galilean metric, this also includes 
the time-dependent metric that will be considered in the next section. 

Type IX contains, as a special case, the space of constant positive curvature. It is obtained 
if, in the line element (116.2), we set 7,, = 6,,/4A, where A is a positive constant. In fact, 
calculating from (116.24) with C!' = C?? = C®* = | (the structure constants for type IX) gives 


Pray) = 45n and so 
b 
Pup = Praweyen 8 = 2A Yoga 


which just corresponds to such a space [cf. (111.3)]. 

In analogous fashion the space of constant negative curvature is contained as a special 
case in type V. Setting 7,, = 6,,/A and calculating P(y,) from (116.24) with C? =- C?? = 
1, we get 


Pras) = — 26,5, Pap =—-2AYap; 


which corresponds to a constant negative curvature. 

Finally, we show how the Einstein equations for a universe with a homogeneous space 
reduce to a system of ordinary differential equations containing only functions of the time. 
To do this we must resolve the spatial components of four-vectors and four-tensors along the 
triad of basis vectors of the space: 

Ray) = Repeal): Roa) = Rowe (a) u'? = u%e, 
where all these quantities are now functions of t alone; the scalar quantities, the energy 
density € and the pressure of the matter p, are also functions of the time. 

According to (97.11)-(97.13), the Einstein equations in the synchronous frame are expressed 
in terms of three-dimensional tensors %gg and Pag. For the first we have simply 


ee ae = Net (116.23) 


(the dot denotes differentiation with respect to 1). The components of P,,),) can be expressed 
in terms of the quantities 7,,, and the structure constants of the group by using (98.14). After 
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replacing the three-index symbols Af. = Cf. by two-index symbols Cc” and various 
transformations} we get: 


Pi) = a 2C™C_,+ C&C 4 C™C,, — C4a(Ca+ Cy) + 
07 1(C" a)? 267 C,,]}- (116.24) 
Here, in accordance with the general rule, 
oY = iC Cap = ie 


We also note that the Bianchi identities for the three-dimensional tensor Pg in the homogeneous 
space take the form 


| Es Geo) an Onerne 0 (116.25) 
The final expressions for the triad components of the Ricci four-tensor are:{ 
Rp = $545} — bale 
Ro, = —44(3}(C? ca - 82C4 ac), 
Ria) n= (ina) Py): (116.26) 


a 


We emphasize that in setting up the Einstein equations there is thus no need to use explicit 
expressions for the basis vectors as functions of the coordinates. 


§ 117. The flat anisotropic model 


The adequacy of the isotropic model for the description of the later stages of evolution of 
the universe is in itself no reason for expecting that it will be equally suited for the description 
of early stages of the evolution, near the time singularity. This question will be discussed in 
detail in § 119, but in this and the following sections we shall, as a preliminary, consider 
solutions of the Einstein equations that also have a time singularity, but of an essentially 
different type from the Friedmann singularity. 

We shall look for solutions in which, for a suitable choice of reference frame, all components 
of the metric tensor are functions of a single variable, the time x° = t.§ Such a question 
was already considered in § 109, where, however, we treated only the case when the determinant 
| Zag! = 0. As was shown in § 109, in such a case, we can, without loss of generality, set all 
the 80a = 0. 

By a transformation of the variable t according to 4 200 dt — dt, we can then make gq 
equal to unity, so that we obtain a synchronous reference system, in which 


80=1, 8oa=9, Sop = Yop (t). CPT 750) 
+ In which we use the formulas 

Natenge™ = NC abe » Carpet = 6564 - 64655. 
= The covariant derivatives * By which enter in R&, are transformed using the formulas derived in the 


footnote on p. 315. 
§ To simplify writing of formulas, we setc = 1 in §§ 117-118. 
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We can now use the Einstein equations of gravitation in the form (97.11)—(97.13). Since 
the quantities Y,g, and with them the > eoiamnents of the three-dimensional tensor Kgg = Veg 
do not depend on the coordinates x, Rog = 0. For the same reason, Pyg = 0, and as a result 
the equations of the gravitational field in vacuum reduce to the following system: 


pe a0, (172) 
1 Bre 

= WY %a)" =9 (117.3) 
— 


From equation (117.3) it follows that 


Jy «8 = 248, (117.4) 
where the f are constants. Contracting on the indices a and B, we then obtain 


a re eo He 


from which we see that y= const - t?. Without loss of generality we may set the constant 
equal to unity (simply by a scale change of the coordinates x%); then AY = 1. Substitution 
of (117.4) into equation (117.2) now gives the relation 


Me = 1 (117.5) 


which relates the constants 22. 
Next we lower the index f in equations (117.4) and rewrite them as a system of ordinary 
differential equations: 


apes 227 yp. (117.6) 


The set of coefficients A? may be regarded as the matrix of some linear substitution. By a 
suitable linear transformation of the coordinates x!, x’, x° (or, what is equivalent, of g, p 82p> 
83h), we can in general bring this matrix to diagonal form. We shall denote its principal 
values (roots of the characteristic equation) by pj, p>, p3, and assume that they are all real 
and distinct (concerning other cases, cf. below); the unit vectors along the corresponding 
principal axes are n‘’’, n and n°. Then the solution of equations (117.6) can be written in 
the form 


ea Be 12? nn Bt + 12P222n ng + + Pn ny (a's Bie) 
(where the coefficients of the powers of t have been made equal to unity by a suitable scale 
change of the coordinates). Finally, choosing the directions of the vectors n“, n®, n°) as 


the directions of our axes (we call them x, y, z), we bring the metric to the final form (E. 
Kasner, 1922): 


ds? =dt? =? ?idx? — 1*P2dy? — 1773. dz? (117.8) 
Here pj. p2 and p3 are any three numbers satisfying the two relations 


Pi+Pr+Pr=1, pi +ps + ps =) (117.9) 
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{the first of these follows form —g = r, and the second—from (117.5)]. 

The three numbers p;, p> and p3 obviously cannot all have the same value. The case where 
two of them are equal occurs for the triples 0, 0, 1 and — 1/3, 2/3, 2/3. In all other cases the 
numbers p), p> and p3 are all different, one of them being negative and the other two 
positive. If we arrange them in the order p, < p2 < p3, their values will lie in the intervals 


-t<p,<0, O<p.<%, 4Sp3S1. (117.10) 


Thus the metric (117.8) corresponds to a flat homogeneous but anisotropic space whose 
total volume increases (with increasing t) proportionally to f; the linear distances along two 
of the axes (y and z) increase, while they decrease along the third axis (x). The moment t = 
0 is a singular point of the solution; at this point the metric has a singularity which cannot 
be eliminated by any transformation of the reference system where the invariants of the 
four-dimensional curvature tensor vanish at infinity. 

The metric (117.8) is an exact solution of the Einstein equations for empty space. But near 
the singular point, for small t, it remains an approximate solution (to terms of highest order 
in 1/t) even for the case of matter uniformly distributed in space. How and how fast the 
matter density changes is then determined simply by its equations of motion in the given 
gravitational field, while the influence of the matter back on the field is negligible. As t > 
oo, the matter density tends to infinity—in accordance with the physical character of the 
singularity (cf. problem 3). 


PROBLEMS 


1. Find the solution of equations (117.6) corresponding to the case where the characteristic equation of 
the matrix A? has one real (p3) and two complex (p;, 2 = p’ + ip”) roots. 


Solution: In this case the parameter x°, on which all the quantities depend, must have spacelike character; 
we denote it by x. Correspondingly, we must now have goo = —1 in (117.1). Equations (117.2)-(117.3) are 
not changed. 

The vectors n“, n® in (117.7) become complex: n'?) = (n’ + in”)/ V2, where n’, n” are unit vectors. 
Choosing the axes x!, x”, x? along the directions n’, n”, n®, we obtain the solution in the form 


— 811 = 822 =x"? cos 20” In 3} i= — x? sin Ga In =) 
=—x7P3, | -g=—golgqgl =x? 
§33 x, & §00'S op , 


+ The only exception is the case where p; = p2 = 0, p3 = 1. For these values we simply have a flat space- 
time; by the transformation ¢ sinh z = ¢, t cosh z = T we can bring the metric (117.8) to galilean form. We 
also make reference to a paper that gives a variety of exact solutions of various types for the Einstein 
equations in vacuum, depending on a larger number of variables. B. K. Harrison, Phys. Rev. 116, 1285 
(1959). 

A solution of the type of (117.8) also exists in the case where the parameter is spacelike; we need only 
make the appropriate changes of sign, for example, ; 


ds? = x7?! dt? — dx? — x??? dy? — x?P3 dz? 


However, in this case there also exist solutions of another type, which occur when the characteristic 
equation of the matrix rhs in equations (117.6) has complex or coincident roots (cf. problems | and 2). For 
the case of a timelike parameter 1, these solutions are not possible, since the determinant g in them would 
not satisfy the necessary condition g < 0. 
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where a is a constant (which can no longer be eliminated by a scale change along the x axis, without 
changing other coefficients in the expressions given). The numbers, p;, p2, p3 again satisfy the relations 
(117.9), where the real number p; is either > —1/3 or > 1. 


2. Do the same for the case where two of the roots coincide (p> = p3). 
Solution: We know from the general theory of linear differential equations that in this case the systern 
(117.6) can be brought to the following canonical form: 


2 . 2 : 2 Ay 
= 81> =§820= —— 82a, 83a =E2 83at ne 82a, a=2,3, 


Sie = Fs 


where A is a constant. If A = 0, we return to (117.8). If A # 0, we can put A = 1; then 
Cite”, gam eget’? Gyeumcbyx??? +ngetPadnxe 
From the condition g>3 = g32, we find that a) = 0, a, = b>. By an appropriate choice of scale along the x 
and x° axes, we finally bring the metric to the following form: 
ds? = —dx? — x?P1(dx!)? + 2x??? dx2dx3 + x??? In x/a (dx?)?. 
The numbers pj, p2 can have the values 1, 0 or —-1/3, 2/3. 


3. In the neighbourhood of the singular point ¢ = 0 find the law of variation with time of the density of 
matter distributed uniformly in the space with metric (117.8). 


Solution: Neglecting the back influence of the matter on the field, we start from the hydrodynamic 
equations of motion 


(1) 


contained in the equations dane = 0 (cf. Fluid Mechanics, § 125). Here ois the entropy density; near the 
singularity we must use the ultrarelativistic equation of state, p = €/3, and then o ~ ©". 


We denote the time factors in (117.8) by a = t?', b = t?2,c = t?3. Since all quantities depend only on 
the time, and ./—g = abc, eqs. (1) give 


dad 3/4) _ du a dé _ 
a (abcugé””) = 0, 4€ di Mel a 7a 0. 
Then 
abcug€** = const, (2) 
uge'* = const. (3) 


According to (3) all the covariant components u, are of the same order of magnitude. Of the contravariant 
components, the largest (for t > 0) is u> = u/c”. Keeping only the largest terms in the identity u,u' = 1, we 
therefore get ug = u3u? = (u3)*/c”, and then, from (2) and (3): 
1 lop 
E~ Rope Ug ~ ab, 
or 


e~ pt 2(pi+P2) = ¢-20-ps) lie pC-p3v2 (4) 


As it should, € tends to infinity as tf — 0 for all values of p; except p3 = 1, in accordance with the fact that 
a singularity in the metric with exponents (0, 0, 1) is not physical. 
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The validity of the approximations used is verified by estimating the components 7,* that were dropped 
on the right sides of Eqs. (117.2)-(117.3). Their main terms are: 


Te re eu2 = tts) ds Siete t720-p3) . 


ie ~ euzu ~ [eran Ps) Te ~ eu,u> vad ft*P3) “ 


They all actually increase more slowly as ¢ — 0 than the left sides of the equations, which grow like i. 


§ 118. Oscillating regime of approach to a singular point 


Using the model of a universe with a homogeneous space of type IX we shall study the 
time singularity of the metric which has oscillatory character (V. A. Belinskii, E. M. Lifshitz, 
I. M. Khalatnikov, 1968). We shall see in the next section that such a stituation has a very 
general significance. 

We shall be interested in the behaviour of the model near the singularity (which we choose 
as the time origin t = 0). As in the Kasner solution treated in § 117, the presence of matter 
does not affect the qualitative properties of this behaviour. For simplicity we shall therefore 
assume at first that the space is empty. 

We take the quantities 7,,(t) in (116.3) to be diagonal, denoting the diagonal elements by 
a’, b*, c?; we here denote the three frame vectors e!, e”, e* by 1, m, n. Then the spatial metric 
iS written as: . : 


Yap = a lalg + b’mamg + cng Ng. (118.1) 
For a space of type IX the structure constants are: 
(Oe Og = CEM (118.2) 
(and C’,, = C’s, = C’} = 1). 


From (116.26) it can be seen that for these constants and a diagonal matrix 7),,, the components 
Re ) of the Ricci tensor vanish identically in the synchronous reference system. According 
to (116.26), the nondiagonal components P(q),) also vanish. The remaining components of 
the Einstein equations give the following system of equations for the functions a, b, c: 


abc): 
(abc): > 1 
abc 2a*b*c? 


[(a? — c*)? — b4], (118.3) 


+ The frame vectors corresponding to these constants are: 


3 3 3 


1 = (sin x, — cos x sin x’, 0), m = (cos x’, sin x’ sin x', 0), n = (0, cos x', 1). 


The coordinates run through values in the ranges 0 < x! < 2, 0<.x° $ 20,0 <x° < 4m The space is closed, 
and its volume 


Vel Jy dx'dxdx’ = abc J sin x'dx'dx"dx? = 167 abc. 


When a = b =c it goes over into a space of constant positive curvature with radius of curvature 2a. 
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abc 8 , 

oe : ees? ee 
Ee, (118.4) 
os oe 


[Equations (118.3) are the equation set R/,, = RG) = Ra) = 0; equation (118.4) is the equation 
Kk, = 0. 
The time derivatives in the system (118.3)—-(118.4) take on a simpler form if we introduce 
in place of the functions a, b, c, their logarithms a, B, y: 
a=e", b=eF. c= el, (118.5) 


and in place of t, the variable T: 


dt = abc dt. (118.6) 
Then: 
20,,,= (b? - c*) — a’, 
28. = (a? =") =p", (118.7) 
27222 (a - by ct; 
4 (4+ B+ Der= UB rt Ort BrY rs (118.8) 


where the subscript, t denotes differentiation with respect to t. Adding equations (118.7) 
and replacing the sum of second derivatives on the left by (118.8). we obtain: 


af, + AY + Bats = tat + pe" — Date? aa — 2b*c’). (118.9) 


This relation contains only first derivatives, and is a first integral of the equations (118.7). 
Equations (118.3)—(118.4) cannot be solved exactly in analytic form, but permit a detailed 
qualitative study in the neighbourhood of the singular point. 
We note first that if the right sides of equations (118.3) or (118.7) were absent, the system 
would have an exact solution, in which 


a~ tim beam, cash, (118.10) 
where p), Pm, and p, are numbers connected by the relations 
Pit Pmt Pn= Pj + Pm + Pr = 1 (118.11) 


[the analog of the Kasner solution (117.8) for a homogeneous flat space]. We have denoted 
the exponents by Pp), Pm, Pn, Without assuming any order of their size; we shall retain the 
notation pj, Pz, p3 of § 117 for the triple of numbers arranged in the order p < p2 < p3 and 
taking on values in the intervals (117.10) respectively. These numbers can be written in 
parametric form as 


l+u u(1 + u) 


ie genera ar mmm 8-12) 


—Uu 

p\(u) = ———z_ P2(a) = 
l+u+u 

All the different values of the p;, p2, p3 (preserving the assumed order) are obtained if the 

parameter u runs through values in the range u 2 1. The values u < | are reduced to this same 


region as follows: 
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i : ] 1 
Pu, =p\(u), pr Ee =p3(u), p3 = p2(u). (118.13) 


Figure 25 shows graphs of p;, p2 and p3 as functions of I/u. 


Fic. 25. 


We assume that the right sides of (118.7) are small over some time interval, so that they 
can be neglected and we have a “Kasner-like” regime (118.10). Such a situation cannot 
continue indefinitely as t — 0, since some of the terms must be increasing. Thus, if the 
negative exponent belongs to the — a(t) (so that p; = p; < 0), then the disruption of the 
Kasner regime arises from the terms a’; the other terms will drop off as t decreases. 

Keeping only these terms on the right of (118.7), we get the system of equations 


Cor > Brr=Van zene, (118.14) 


The solution of these equations should describe the evolution of the metric from the “initial” 
state,t in which it is described by (118.10) with a definite choice of exponents (with p; < 0); 


A Sie. b=t?2, c= tP 


(the proportionality coefficients in these expressions can be set equal to unity without any 
loss of generality in the result obtained below). Since abc = t, T= Int + const, the initial 
conditions for (118.14) are formulated in the form 


a Dae Br= Dr Vr = P3 


The first of equations (118.14) has the form of the equation of one-dimensicnal motion of 
a particle in the field of an exponential potential wall, where @ plays the role of the coordinate. 
In this analogy, to the initial Kasner regime there corresponds a free motion with constant 
velocity & =p). After reflection from the wall, the particle will again move freely with the 


} We recall that we are considering the evolution of the metric as t > 0, so that the initial conditions 
correspond to a later, and not to an earlier time. 
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opposite sign of the velocity: @,=-—p,;. We also note that from equations (118.14), a,+ B, 
= const, and @, + 7; = const, hence we find that 8, and y, take the values 


Br=P2r+ 2Pi, Y¥rc= P3 = 2p. 
Now determining a, B, y, and then ft, using (118.6), we find 
eX went, eB ~ elp2t2Pryt ef ~ el P3t2 PIT ¢ ~ ellt2p1)T 


1.€. 
a~t?, b~tPm, Gate 
where 


7 — Ipil (ie P2 — 2ipyl r_ P3 — 2\p\l 
O- woes "Tame 8 elec (118.15) 


Thus the action of the perturbation results in the replacement of one Kasner regime by 
another, with the negative power of ¢ shifting from one direction | to another m: if we had 
p, <0, then now p,, <0. In the course of the shift the function a(t) goes through a maximum, 
and the function b(t) through a minimum: the quantity b(t) which previously decreased, 
begins to increase, the rising function a(t) starts to drop, while c(t) continues to fall off. The 
perturbation itself (the terms a* in (118.7)] which were rising, begin to drop and are damped 
out. Further evolution of the perturbation leads in an analogous way to increase of the 
perturbation due to the terms 54 in (118.7), another shift of Kasner regime, etc. 

The rule for the shift of exponents (118.15) is conveniently represented by the parametrization 
(118.12): if 


Pi=Pi\U), Pm = P24), Pn = p3(u¥), 
then 


Pi = po(u-1), py, =pi(u-1), pr = p3(u— 1). (118.16) 


The larger of the two positive exponents remains positive. 

This process of shifting of Kasner regimes is the key to understanding the character of the 
evolution of the metric as we approach the singularity. 

The successive shifts (118.16) with bouncing of the negative exponent between the directions 
] and m continues so long as the integral part of the initial value of u is not exhausted and 
u becomes less than unity. The values u < | is transformed into u > 1, according to (118.13); 
at that moment, either p, or p,, is negative, while p,, becomes the smaller of the two positive 
numbers (p,, = pz). The following series of shifts will now bounce the negative exponent 
between the directions n and | or between n and m. For an arbitrary (irrational) initial value 
of u, the process of shifting continues without end. 

In an exact solution the exponents p,, p> and p3 will, of course, lose their literal meaning. 
We note that the smearing that this produces in the definition of these numbers (and with 
them, the parameter uw) although small, makes it meaningless to consider any special (e.g. 
rational) values of uv. This is why it is only meaningful to consider those regularities that are 
typical of the general case with irrational u. 

Thus the process of evolution of the model toward the singular point is made up of 
successive series of oscillations, during which the distances along two of the space axes 
oscillate, while they fall off monotonically along the third; the volume drops off according 
to a law that is close to ~ f. In going from one series to the next, the direction along which 
there is a monotonic dropoff of distances shifts from one direction to another. Asymptotically 
the order of these shifts takes on the character of a random process. The order of succession 
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of lengths of successive series of oscillations (i.e. the number of Kasner epochs in each 
series)t also takes on stochastic character. 

The successive series of oscillations crowd together as we approach the singularity. An 
infinite number of oscillations are contained between any finite world time f and the moment 
t = (). The natural variable for describing the time behaviour of this evolution is not the time 
t, but its logarithm, In ¢, in terms of which the whole process of approach to the singular 
point is spread out to — 9. 

In the solution described here we simplified the problem from the very start, assuming that 
the matrix 7,,(¢) in (116.3) is diagonal. The inclusion of nondiagonal components of 1, 
does not change the oscillatory character of the evolution of the metric or the law (118.16) 
for the shift of the exponents 7), P,,, P, of successive Kasner epochs. It leads, however, to the 
appearance of an additional property: the shifting of the exponents is also accompanied by 
a change in the directions of the axes to which the exponents apply.¢ 


§ 119. The time singularity in the general cosmological 
solution of the Einstein equations 


It has already been pointed out that the adequacy of the Friedmann model for describing 
the present state of the Universe is no basis for expecting that it is equally suitable for 
describing its early stages of evolution. One may even ask to what extent the existence of a 
time singularity is a necessary general property of cosmological models, or whether it is 
really caused by the specific simplifying assumptions on which the models are based (in 
particular, symmetry assumptions). We emphasize that when we speak of a singularity, we 
have in mind a physical singularity, a place where the density of matter and the invariants 
of the curvature tensor become infinite. 

if the presence of the singularity were independent of these assumptions, it would mean 
that it is inherent not only to special solutions, but also to the general solution of the Einstein 
equations. The criterion of generality of the solution is the number of “physically arbitrary” 
functions contained in it. In the general solution the number of such functions must be 
sufficient for arbitrary assignment of initial conditions at any chosen time [4 for empty 
space, 8 for space filled with matter (cf. § 95)].§ 


+ If the “initial” value of the parameter u is up = kp + xo (where kg is an integer and x9 < 1) the length of 
the first series of oscillations will be ko, while the initial value for the next series will be u, = 1/xp =k, + 
X,, etc. From this it is easy to conclude that the lengths of successive series will be given by the elements 
ky, k,, kz... of the expansion of up in an infinite (for irrational up) continued fraction 


1 
1 


l 
la ‘a k; ae 
The succession of values of further elements in such an expansion is distributed according to statistical laws. 
¢ Concerning this and other details of the behaviour of homogeneous cosmological models of this type, 
cf. V. A. Belinskii, E. M. Lifshitz and I. M. Khalatnikov, Adv. in Physics 19, 525 (1970); Adv. in Physics, 
31, 639 (1982). 

§ We emphasize that for a system of nonlinear equations, such as the Einstein equations, the notion of a 
general solution is not unambiguous. In principle more than one general integral may exist, each of the 
integrals covering not the entire manifold of conceivable initial conditions, but only some finite part of it. 
The existence of a general solution possessing a singularity does not therefore preclude the existence of 
other general solutions that do not have a singularity. For example, there is no reason to doubt the existence 
of a general solution, without singularities, that describes a stable, isolated body with not too large mass. 


Up + ko + 
k, + 
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Finding such a solution in exact form, for all space and over all time, is clearly impossible. 
But to solve our problem it is sufficient to study the form of the solution only near the 
singularity. 

The singularity of the Friedmann oe is characterized by the fact that the vanishing 
of spatial distances occurs according to the same law in all directions. This type of singularity 
is not sufficiently general: it is typical of a class of solutions that contain only three physically 
arbitrary coordinate functions (cf. the problem in § 113). We also note that these solutions 
exist only for a space filled with matter. 

The singularity of oscillatory type, considered in the preceding section, is general in 
character—there exists a solution of the Einstein equations with such a singularity and 
containing the required set of arbitrary functions. We shall briefly describe the way to 
construct such a solution, without going into the details of the calculation. 

As in the homogeneous model (§ 118) the regime of approach to the singularity consists 
of successive series of Kasner epochs replacing one another. In the course of each epoch, the 
main terms (in 1/t) in the spatial metric tensor (in the synchronous reference frame) have the 
form (118.1) with functions of the time a, b, c, from (118.10), but the vectors 1, m, n are now 
arbitrary functions of the space coordinates (and not definite functions, as in the homogeneous 
model). Now the p;, Pm, Py are also functions (and not simply numbers), again related by one 
formulas (118.11). The metric constructed in this way satisfies the equations R° =O and RE 
= 0 for the vacuum field (at least, their leading terms) over a certain finite time interval. The 
equations R& = 0 give rise to three relations (not containing the time) that must be imposed 
on the arbitrary functions of the space coordinates that are contained in the Ys. These 
relations connect ten different functions: three components of each of the three vectors J, m, 
n and one function of the time exponents (since the functions p;, Py, Pn are connected by two 
conditions (118.11). In determining the number of physically arbitrary functions we must 
also consider that the synchronous reference frame still admits transformations of the three 
spatial coordinates that do not affect the time. Thus the metric contains altogether 10 — 3 — 
3 = 4 arbitrary functions—just the number one should have in the general solution for the 
field in vacuum. 

The replacement of one Kasner regime by another occurs (just as in the homogeneous 
model) because of the presence in three of the six equations RE = 0 of terms which, with 
decreasing ft, increase more rapidly than the others, thus playing the role of a perturbation 
destroying the Kasner regime. These equations, in the general case, have a form differing 
from (118.14) only in a factor depending on the space coordinates (1 - curl Wi. m x n) on 
their right sides (where it is understood that of the three exponents p), Dy», Pn, Py 1S Negative).+ 
Since, however, eqs. (118.14) are a system of ordinary differential equations with respect to 
the time, this difference in no way atfects their solution or the law that follows from this 
solution concerning the shift of Kasner exponents (118.16), or any of the further conclusions 
presented in § 118.§ 


+ They can be found in V.A. Belinskii, E. M. Lifshitz and I. M. Khalatnikov, Ady. in Physics. 31, 639 
(1982). 

+ For the homogeneous model, this factor coincides with the e square of the structure constant C!', and is 
constant by definition. 

§ If we impose on the arbitrary a in the solution the supplementary condition ] - curl 1 = Q, the 
oscillations disappear, and the Kasner regime will continue right up to the point ¢ = 0. Such a solution, 
however, contains one function fewer than is required in the general case. 
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The degree of generality of the solution is not reduced if matter is introduced: the matter 
‘Gnscribes” itself on the metric through all of the four new coordinate functions that are 
needed for assigning the initial distribution of its density and its three velocity components. 
The energy-momentum tensor 7; of the matter introduces terms in the field equations that 
are of higher order in 1/r than the leading terms (in precise analogy to what was shown in 
problem 3 of § 117 for the plane homogeneous model). 

Thus the existence of a singular point in the time is an extremely general property of 
solutions of the Einstein equations, where the process of approach to the singular point in 
the general case is oscillatory in character.+ We emphasize that this character is not related 
to the presence of matter (and therefore not related to its equation of state), and is already 
typical of the empty space-time itself. The singularity of the monotonic, isotropic type, 
typical of the Friedmann solution, and dependent on the presence of matter, has only special 
significance. When we speak of singularities in the cosmological sense, we have in mind a 
singular point that is reached over all the space and not just over some limited part, as in the 
gravitational collapse of a finite body. But the generality of the oscillatory solution gives one 
a basis for assuming that the singularity reached by a finite body in its collapse below the 
event horizon in the comoving reference frame has this same character. 

We have continually spoken of the direction of approach to the singular point as the 
direction of decreasing time; but in view of the symmetry of the Einstein equations under 
time reversal, we could with equal justification speak of approach to the singularity in the 
direction of increasing time. Actually, however, in view of the physical nonequivalence of 
future and past, there is an essential difference between these two cases in the very formulation 
of the question. A singularity in the future can have physical meaning only if it is reachable 
for arbitrary initial conditions assigned at some preceding moment of time. Clearly there is 
no reason why the distribution of matter and field that was reached at some moment in the 
process of evolution of the universe should have corresponded to the precise conditions 
required for the appearance of some particular solution of the Einstein equations. 

Concerning the question of the type of singularity in the past, an investigation based 
solely on some equations of gravitation can hardly give a general answer. It is natural to 
think that the choice of solution corresponding to the real world is related to some profound 
physical requirements, whose establishment on the basis of the existing theory of gravitation 
alone is impossible, and whose explanation will come only as the result of a turther synthesis 
of physical theories. In this sense it could in principle turn out that this choice corresponds 
to some particular (e.g. isotropic) type of singularity. 

Finally, it is necessary still to make the following remark. The domain of applicability of 
the Einstein equations in themselves is in no way limited in the region of small distances or 
large densities of matter in the sense that the equations in this limit do not lead to any 
internal contradictions (in contrast, for example, to the classical equations of electrodynamics). 
In this sense, the investigation of the singularity of the space-time metric on the basis of the 
Einstein equations is entirely correct. There is no doubt, however, that in this limit quantum 
phenomena become important, and we can say nothing about them in the present state of the 
theory. Only in a furture synthesis of the theory of gravitation and quantum theory will it 
become clear which of the results of classical theory remain meaningful. At the same time 


+ The fact that a singular point exists in the general solution of the Einstein equations was first shown by 
R. Penrose, 1965, by topological methods, which, however, do not enable one to establish the specific 
analytic character of the singularity. A presentation of these methods and the theorems obtained using them 
is given in R. Penrose, Structure of Space-Time, W. A. Benjamin, N.Y., 1968. 
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there is no doubt that the very fact of the appearance of a singularity in the solutions of the 
Einstein equations (both in their cosmological aspect and for the collapse of finite 
bodies) has a profound physical meaning. One must not forget that the achievement during 
gravitational collapse of densities so enormous and, yet, still undoubtedly correctly described 
by the classical theory of gravitation, is enough for us to speak of a physically “singular” 
phenomenon. 
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